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All roads will be leading to Fort Worth January 27-February 5 for the Southwestern Exposition and Fat 
Stock Show. The Fort Worth livestock market, which has been an integral part of the show over the years, 
extends a cordial welcome to stockmen and friends to visit the stock yards and renew acquaintances with 
those who have been entrusted with buying or selling their livestock. 

There are always plenty of reasons for livestock producers to come to Fort Worth. It is a good place to do 
business—and have a good time. This is one town that understands the stockman and likes him for what he 


is and for what he has done for Fort Worth and the Southwest. 


Make the Stockyards Your Headquarters W hile Visiting the Show 


— 


Vor (Worth Mocleyards - 


A division of United Stockyards Corporation 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Tune in for daily broadcast: Special Market News and Information, WBAP “570” 7:30 a. m. - 5: 
Regular broadcasts: WBAP “820” 6:15 a. m., 9:35 a. m. and 3:06 p. m. 


(Ne broadcasts Saturday afternoon and Sunday) 








The Franklin Company i is an Outgrowth 


of the Real Needs of Western Stockmen! 


Here Is a Truly “Grass Roots” Enterprise That Has Always 
Put First the Welfare of Livestock Owners. 


TOCKMEN were the originators, and are still the con- 
trolling owners and directors of this company. 
~ Back in 1917 a severe blackleg epidemic struck a 
= = feedlot full of calves owned by Charley Collins of Kit 
= Carson, Colorado. 
A The only blackleg vaccine on the market thirty- 
‘aa three years ago was the uncertain spore or pellet type. 


: Vaccination with these by the local veterinarian 

failed to check the deaths. A hurry-up wire to Kansas 

State College brought a supply of a new vaccine that 

had just been worked out by a Dr. Franklin. The vac- 

cinating took all that afternoon and part of the night. Calves were 
dying throughout the day until 54 out of 175 were dead. 


But the new vaccine did the work and no more calves were lost. 


So impressed was Mr. Collins that he decided to see that every 
cattleman in the country should know about this important new dis- 
covery. 

After an investigating trip to the college, he with a few of his 
stockmen friends formed a company to produce and market it, the 
purpose being to put out a real protection against blackleg regard- 
less of what it cost. The services of Dr. Franklin were engaged, a 
laboratory was built in Amarillo, and a general office was set up in 
Denver. 

The firm prospered, multiplying its output over and over again 
as more stockmen learned of the dependable immunity obtained. 

The type of vaccine that stopped the loss for Mr. Collins back in 
April of 1917 has been improved from time to time over the years. 
Also the cost of production has been reduced to where a much better 
product is now sold for less than one-fourth of the original price. 

Other needed products have been added to the line. Sales scope 
has gradually enlarged to embrace most of the United States and a 
number of foreign countries. 

But throughout the years a fixed policy of service to the stock- 
man first of all has actuated every major decision. 

First hand knowledge of the stockman’s needs has always 

guided the development of the business. 
Today, as at the beginning, the serving of the best in- 
terests of the stockman is our primary concern. And 
long experience has proven that this viewpoint has 
been mutually beneficial—for us as well as for our 
customers. 
There’s a lot of helpful data on the care of livestock em- 
bodied in the new 1950 edition of the Franklin catalog. 


You are welcome to a free copy, either from the local Franklin 
Drug Store dealer, or from nearest Franklin sales office. 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


DENVER KANSASCITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALTLAKECITY LOS ANGELES PORTLAND CALGARY 


Local Drug Store Dealers. 





PROTECTION FROM 
WINTER PARASITES! 
Get rid of cattie grubs with 
FRANKLIN WARBLE TREATMENT 
In 3 convenient forms, wash, dust 
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MANSO BLOOD 
“PAYS OFF” 


ON OUR RANCH 


And, better still, all over the Southwest. 


Original Miniature Model of MANSO, 
P.H. 41 A.B.B.A. 162 


Yes, sir, MANSO BLOOD “pays off” wherever it is 
utilized. For example, take a look at the top Brahmans 
exhibited at the 1949 State Fair of Texas. 


From our own show herd: 
16 classes entered 
—12 first places 
—2 second places 
—2 third places 


PLUS the Champion Bull 


PLUS the “Get of Sire”? Award 


Even more significant, though, was the way descend- 
ants of MANSO “paid off” for other breeders. Like 
Glenn Faver’s Champion Female, Burke Bros.’ Reserve 
Champion, and Louisiana State University’s Reserve 
Champion Bull—all sired by bulls bred by us on our 
ranch. That’s how MANSO BLOOD “pays off” wher- 
ever it is utilized. 


AND MANSO BLOOD WILL “PAY OFF” FOR 
YOU. Whether you are using Brahmans for crossbreed- 
ing or in a =e herd, it will PAY you to utilize 
MANSO BLOOD 


A choice selection of bull and heifer calves available 
now. Priced at $300.00 and up. 


J. D. HUDGINS | 


“‘Beef-Type Brahmans” 
Hungerford (Wharton County), Texas 
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A That's cucr been Will Prone objective... 
With Patience... 





MILL IRON RANCHES 


Office 
Wellington, Texas 
AUSTIN (“POLLY”) O'NEIL 
Manager, Mill Iron Ranches 


LON MORTON —- BENEFICIARY OWNERS: 


Assistant Herd Manager 
Estelline, Texas 


JOHN C. BURNS % (0. 
Consultant 
aver EER Aacw 


Lalayette M. Hughes Jr. 
Consultant Lafayette M. Hughes 


William E. Hughes 
Director of Ranch Operations 


LAFAYETTE M. HUGHES 
Trustee 
1200 Grant St. 
Denver, Colorado 











HEREFORDS 


HORNED and POLLED HERDS 


All Sell at 


Oakdale, California 
Feb. 14-15, 1950 


RAY R. THALMAN, Manager BOLTEN & DAVIS LIVESTOCK CO., Owners 








they All Sel// 


FEB. 14 and 15 at OAKDALE, CALIF. 


The Polled Herefords Sell—February 14 
The Horned Herefords Sell—February 15 


On Nov. 1, Bolten and Davis Livestock Co. Inc., of Hayden, Colo., purchased the Golden State Here- 
ford herd of over 500 head in its entirety. This herd with no reservations is to be dispersed Feb. 14 
and 15. Isadore Bolten and Charles Mclivaine guarantee no saleable animal will be removed previous 
to this dispersion other than range bulls. They further guarantee that they or no agent of theirs, will buy 
a single animal to later be transferred to their herd at Hayden. 


THE HORNED HERD—consists of approximately 150 head of producing cows, 20 bred heifers, and 
45 yearling heifers. Approximately 40 per cent of the cows are of Donald Domino 26th breeding from 
the Stead herd. The balance of the cow herd is of Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Thornton, Suncrest, 
DeBerard, Fulscher and Mousel breeding. 

Heading this herd is the show and breeding bull TT Royal Rex 2d and his half brother TT Royal 
Rex 33d. Both are by TT Flashy Royal by WHR Royal Flash by the immortal 51st. Rex 2d is out of 
Thornton’s top Register of Merit cow. With these are two sons of NHR Nev. Donald 6th (Pug). Both 
are Stead breeding and GS Golden Don 10th is a State Fair champion. Another show bull, GS Golden 
Royal 8th, is doing service now. He is a son of TT Royal Rex 2d and out of a top daughter of Donald 
Domino 26th. This entire cow herd, these five top herd bulls, their service, and the get of TT Royal 
Rex 2d all sell. 


THE POLLED HERD—has perhaps been the most carefully selected foundation herd in America. The 
foundation animals are largely from the tops and show ring winners of such great herds as John E. Rice, 
M. P. Moore, Robert Halbert, Orvil Kuhlmann and John Lewis & Sons. The herd now consists of 83 
producing cows, 34 bred heifers and 43 yearling heifers. 

Heading the Polled herd are CMR Advance Domino 26th, the top bull in Circle M Sale of 1944. 
His daughters are our top breeding cows. Another bull, Advance Mischief 3d, champion of two national 
shows, and top bull in Halbert’s 1947 sale, has proved himself by the show ring winnings of his get. A 
third great herd bull is Triple Real from Lloyd Lockman of Nebraska. His get are proving themselves in 
the show ring. 

We believe this entire Polled Hereford herd will merit the consideration of the most exacting buyer. 

HEALTH—of the herds, both Polled and Horned, is tops. All animals have passed a clean Bang’s and 
T. B. test. They can go any place in the world. There are no barren cows and all poor producers or off 
type cattle have not been permitted to remain in the herd. 


Plan to be with us FEB. 14 and 15. We will consider it both a pleasure and an honor to have you inspect 


our herd at your convenience. 
GOLDEN STATE HEREFORDS 


Ray R. Thalman, Manager 








‘ Ray R. Thalman, manager 


To Improve Your Herd..... 


+~JUN BO 


The of Famous Herd Sires As These 





ALAN MANSO, sire of highest selling bull ever sold at auction. DUTCH RESOTO MANSO, son of undefeated grand champion 
' He is the son of old MANSO out of his own daughter. RESOTO MANSO and out of the undefeated grand champion 
(For Reference Only) cow, DUTCHESS. 


ated to Cows Like These 


(For Reference Only) 


Will Be Sold! Feb. 11, 1950 





BID FOR THE BEST ! 


at our 


THIRD ANNUAL SA 


SOME 
OF THE 
JUMBOS 

THAT 

WILL 


SELL Miss Jumbo 149, Blue Ribbon winner Texas State Jumbo 184, full brother to League Manso 107, 
Fair and National Brahman Show. highest selling bull ever sold at auction. 





* 


BUYERS®= 


Jumbo 211, a typical example of JUMBO quality! Jumbo 208, an —- individual you will be 


proud to own! 


OPPORTUNITY OF THE YEAR ! 


Write for Catalogue NOW! 





During the Houston Fat Stock 
Show 


Lunch 11:00 A. M. 
Sale 12:00 Noon Office ; Veanon W. Frost —, — 
Owner 35 Miles West of Houston 
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. . « the best for beef 


Note the size and finish of these 6-month 
old calves. They are weaned 
and vaccinated. 





| is the time to place your orders! 


BRANGUS BULL CALVES 


ready for immediate shipment 


£ 


WELCH, OKLAHOMA 





TELEPHONE 8227 


Send for your copy of our descriptive BRANGUS folder. 
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Of things that co 


The Cattleman Cover 


MARCH BLIZZARD by Elmer C. Gruenig 
Comment by HENRY BIEDERMAN, Editor 


OR this month’s cover we have gone to the North and 

have selected Elmer C. Gruenig’s painting March Blizzard. 

This painting is intended to depict the blizzard of March 
13, 1913, which struck the Sand Hills area of Nebraska with 
suddenness and great intensity. According to the artist, tre- 
mendous losses of livestock were suffered during this storm 
and some ranchers were almost completely wiped out. It is 
said that the volume of snow and wind during this blizzard 
made it difficult even to breathe. 


This painting will also serve to bring back memories of 
last winter’s disastrous snow storm which struck that same 
region. The artist makes no comparison between the 1913 
storm and the one which occurred in 1949. We hope that the 
cattlemen of the West will not be experiencing another storm 
like either of these when this issue of “The Cattleman” 
reaches their homes. It is during such trying experiences that 
the people living on the cattle ranches of this country show 
their metal. Although improved highways and other means 
of transportation and communication have made the ranch 
homes less isolated than in 1913, snow storms like this cause 
a great deal of anxiety, suffering and loss. 

The artist, Elmer C. Gruenig, was born in Omaha, Nebraska, 
in 1902 but moved with his parents to Mullen, Nebraska, in 
the heart of the Sand Hills of that state in 1906. His grand- 
father owned the general store and his father the bank there. 

In the years that followed the artist grew to love the coun- 
try and the people but he says, being young, he could not 
fully appreciate at that time just how difficult it was for 
those old-timers to make the grade. As the years passed he, 
however, began to realize that he had seen history in the 
making—real rugged history in a young, untamed territory, 
that in a comparatively short span of years was to become 
one of the great cattle raising regions of the nation. He be- 
lieves that what those pioneers went through in conquering 
this region should command the respect of everyone, as well 
as being an inspiration to the present generation. 

The artist planned his Sand Hill series of paintings as a 
tribute to those hardy pioneers of the ranges everywhere, but 
more particularly to those of the Sand Hills of Nebraska. This 
series was started in 1945 and completed in 1949. He thinks 
this Sand Hills series represents his best work but intends 
to continue to paint the West and all it stands for. 

The artist has lived in Omaha since 1918; however, he has 
never lost his love for the Sand Hills of Nebraska and the 
people who conquered them. He said, “A true Sand Hiller 
might leave the Sand Hills but he can never get the sand out 
of his veins.” 

The artist was educated in the schools of Mullen and at- 
tended St. John’s Military Academy at Delafield, Wisconsin, 
and the University of Nebraska. He studied painting with A. 
E. Krahmer, a former pupil of Charles Russell. 

We are very grateful to Mr. Gruenig for permission to 
reproduce these paintings. Many of our readers will be in- 
terested to know that he plans an exhibit of his paintings 
at the Joslyn Art Museum in Omaha in May. An earlier show- 
ing of his Sand Hills series was at Mullen, Nebraska, on 
October 24th and recent showings have been made at Chadron 
State College, Chadron, Nebraska; Alliance and Broken Bow, 
Nebraska. It is our plan to use two other of Mr. Gruenig’s 
paintings in the near future both of which are more colorful 
than the one on this month’s cover but probably have no 
greater meaning than this March Blizzard. 


Directors Meeting January 12 


HE third quarterly meeting of the board of directors of 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association 
will be held at the Blackstone Hotel, Fort Worth, at 9:30 
a. m., January 12. President Bryant Edwards announces that a 
number of important matters will come before the directors at 
this time, including discussion of the program for the annual 
meeting in March. He also announces that General Harry H. 





m cattle raisers 


Johnson, co-director of the Foot and Mouth Disease Program in 
Mexico, will attend the meeting and will give an up-to-date 
report of the foot and mouth disease situation. 

President Edwards extends a cordial invitation to those 
interested in the cattle industry and affairs of the Association 
to attend the meeting, and he hopes that there will be a good 
attendance. 


Flores and Johnson Issue Statement on Foot 
and Mouth Disease 


NNOUNCING its accomplishments for the year 1949, at 

the same time marking the third anniversary since 

Aftosa appeared in Mexico, December 24, 1946, Lic. 
Osear Flores, and General Harry H. Johnson Director and 
Co-Director of the Mexico-United States Commission for the 
Eradication of Foot-and-Mouth Disease issued the following 
statement. 

“Through the wholehearted cooperation of the Mexican, and 
United States Governments, and the untiring efforts of the 
members of the Joint Commission, foot-and-mouth disease has 
been contained within the infected area of Mexico. All known 
active cases of Aftosa have been immediately wiped out. 
Unless there are unforeseen difficulties, the dreaded cattle 
malady can definitely be eradicated in Mexico.” 

During the past year the Commission produced more than 
37,200,000 doses of vaccine. 37,084,369 animals were vaccinated 
and a total of 77,235,451 animals were inspected. In Novem- 
ber a new record for vaccination was established when 4,201,- 
<n animals were innoculated within a thirty day 
period. 

The Commission is also proud of its ability to reduce costs, 
at the same time maintaining efficient operation. In July 
1948, the overall cost to vaccinate one animal was $21.77. The 
cost in November 1949 was forty-five cents. 

Forty outbreaks of Type A virus were discovered during 
the year, thirty-seven of which appeared prior to June 30. 
The remaining three and an isolated case of Type O were 
exterminated during the last six months. 

First vaccination of 13,420,802 animals within the infected 
zone was completed August 1, and second vaccination is 
scheduled to be completed by January 1. Third vaccination is 
well under way with 9,263,625 animals injected and a fourth 
has been started. 

“If everything goes according to plan,” stated General John- 
son and Lic. Flores, “we will complete vaccination operations 
in April, 1950. After that there will be a long period of con- 
stant inspection, and tests will be made to see that no virus 
remains within the infected area. When the veterinarians an- 
nounce that no trace of foot-and-mouth disease can be found 
and they are satisfied that it no longer exists in Mexico, then it 
will be announced that the greatest fight ever waged in the 
history of veterinary medicine has been won.” 

There are 6800 employees working for the Commission of 
which 1165 are North Americans. The operating costs for the 
United States during the year approximate $30,000,000. 


Cattle Feeding Situation 


HE volume of cattle feeding this season will be as large 
or slightly larger than last year, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reports. 

The movement of feeder cattle into the Corn Belt, although 
maintaining a relatively high rate during November, was sub- 
stantially below the movement of the previous two months, 
and below the movement for November, 1948. However, the 
July-November inshipments of feeder cattle have been a rec- 
ord. The number of cattle on feed in nearly all of the Western 
states is expected to be on a lower level on January 1, 1950, 
than a year earlier. California will feed fewer cattle than the 
record high number fed last year. Feed supplies are abundant 
except in a very few local areas. The wheat pastures of the 
Great Plains have supplied abundant grazing, and the demand 
for cattle has been heavy. Weather conditions have been very 
good, = nearly a maximum utilization of pastures and 
field feeds. 
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protection against 
EMORRHAGIC- 
SEPTICEMIA 
(Shipping Fever) 


need 
M 


HEMORRHAGIC - SEPTICEMIA 
BACTERIN 

Hemorrhagic-Septicemia, ly known as “ship- Fe 
ping fever" is a highly infectious disease to which |—————— 
ivestock, particularly when in poor condition, can Mal ”) 
easily fall victim. Severe changes in weather, change 
of feed and other unfavorable conditions can help 
bring on Hemorrhagic-Septicemia. Help control losses 
from this costly disease—make it a rule to include the administration of 
Globe Hemorrhagic-Septicemia products in your regular vaccination 








ree 


CORYNEBACTERIUM PASTEURELLA BACTERIN 
(Whole Culture) 


' Vaccination with Globe Corynebacterium Pasteurella Bacterin is rec- 
_ ommended in the cold, rainy season, as an aid in raising body re- 
’ sistance against Hemorrhagic-Septicemia and Diphtheroid organisms of 
the type and species contained in the formula. 


ANTI-HEMORRHAGIC 


SEPTICEMIA SERUM 
(Equine or Bovine Origin) 

i Anti-Hemorrhagic - Septicemia 

Serum is one of the most effec- 

tive Popeyes for the treat- 

ment of Hemorrhagic-Septice- 

mia in cattle and other animals. 

Large doses of Anti-Hemorrha- 

gic-Septicemia Serum usually 

produce a rapid and favorable 

response in animals affected with un- 

complicated Hemorrhagic - Septicemia. 

Serum should be used to prevent 

the disease in animals that have been 

exposed or are in danger of early ex- 
posure to the disease. 
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Shipment of stocker and feeder cattle into the 11 Corn Belt 
states in November was 8 per cent smaller than the reco 
high number in the same month last year. However, the total 
movement into these states during July-November was 27 per 
cent higher than last year, and the highest on record starting 
with 1939. 

In the eight Corn Belt states for which records are available, 
the inshipment of stockers and feeder cattle during November, 
both from public markets and direct, was 6 per cent below the 
record high inshipments last November. The reduction was not 
general in the entire Corn Belt, since several states continue 
to show increases as follows: Wisconsin, up 21 per cent; Ne- 
braska, up 17 per cent; Michigan, up 14 per cent; and Indiana, 
up 13 per cent. The remaining Corn Belt states all show re- 
ductions, with Iowa, the leading feeding state, down 9 per cent. 
Others show reductions as follows: Minnesota, down 40 per 
cent; Illinois, down 7 per cent; and Ohio, down 5 per cent. 
For the period July-November, inshipments for the eight states 
reached a record high for the period and were 34 per cent 
above last year. All Corn Belt states show increases for July- 
November, and in several instances records have m estab- 
lished. The total for July-November amounted to 2,436,000 
head compared with 1,816,000 head last year. The increases by 
states are as follows: Michigan, up 63 per cent; Wisconsin, 
up 50 per cent; Iowa, up 42 per cent; Ohio, up 40 per cent; 
Minnesota, up 32 per cent; Nebraska, up 30 per cent; Indiana, 
up 27 per cent; and Illinois, up 24 per cent. 

In the Western states cattle feeding is on a lower level than 
last year, and in some states the indicated reductions are 
rather marked. In California, cattle feeding is below last 
year’s record but compared with previous years the number 
is high. On the basis of a survey conducted about December 
1, the number on feed is estimated at 252,000 head, 8 per cent 
below the estimate for December 1, 1948. Colorado will prob- 
ably feed only slightly less cattle than last year. In the irri- 
gated North Platte Valley of southeastern Wyoming and 
western Nebraska the number of cattle on feed may equal or 
slightly exceed the number fed last season. A December 1 
survey in Arizona showed the number on feed about 15 per 
cent below last year. Elsewhere in the Western states, except 
for New Mexico, reductions are indicated. New Mexico may 
feed about the same number as last year. 

Activity in the wheat ag ee area of Kansas and Oklahoma 
has not changed materially during the past month. Feed condi- 
tions on these pastures have been very favorable this fall, and 
there has been a heavy demand for cattle. The number of 
available cattle has been a limiting factor in utilizing wheat 
pastures. In the Northern High Plains area of Texas below 
average rainfall has caused some deterioration of wheat pas- 
tures during the past 30 days. There are reports that some 
cattle grazing these pastures are being moved to more favor- 
able areas. Except for local dry areas, the Texas feed situation 
is generally favorable. 

Feed supplies are abundant over the country and the fall 
weather has been nearly ideal for maximum use of pasture 
and field feeds. The sue of corn fields, by livestock, in 
the Corn Belt has progressed very favorably with only minor 
interruptions due to adverse weather. The supply of sugar beet 
by-product feeds is as large as last year. 


Twenty-two Billion Pounds of Meat in 1949 


ORE than 22 billion pounds of meat were produced by 

the meat packing industry in 1949, almost half of which 

was pork, John F. Krey, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Meat Institute and president of the 
Krey Packing Company, St. Louis, said in a year-end state- 
ment for the industry. 

“In fact,” Mr. Krey continued, “the industry has processed 
this year the largest peacetime supply of hogs on record. 
Civilian pork consumption during the last three months of 
1949 also appears to have been at an all-time high level. 

“It is believed that this record consumption was aided in 
great measure by a program which has been sponsored during 
the latter part of the year by farm organizations, meat pack- 
ers, agricultural college livestock experts, retailer organiza- 
tions and others. It was designed specifically to call to public 
attention the fact that pork is plentiful, that it is a highly 
nutritious food, and that it is a good value. 

“Indications are that the plentiful supply of pork will con- 
tinue and that it will account for most of the 7 per cent in- 
crease in meat production expected in 1950. In 1949, the aver- 
age person ate 64 pounds of beef, 9 pounds of veal, about 4 
pounds of lamb and mutton, and 70 pounds of pork, In 1950, 
it is estimated, consumption per capita will about the 
same for beef, veal, lamb and mutton, and about 76 pounds 
in the case of pork, making a total of 153 pounds, as com- 
pared with 147 in 1949. 





Beefmaster Breeding 
Be Oun Guest Goes to Market 


In January, when visiting the BEEF- 
MASTERS at Falfurrias or Matheson, Here's what happens when BEEFMASTER breeding goes to market. 


be our guest for a night at the air- The group of steer calves in the unretouched photograph above was 

prey egs5 Boas oe, tpt raised by Mr. C. B. Dick on the Dolores Company ranch near Laredo, 

rado Springs. Please make reserva- Texas. Mr. Dick has been using BEEFMASTERS for many years, and 

tions, as far in advance as possible, this group of calves was predominantly of BEEFMASTER breeding. 

directly with the courts or hotel. The calves were range raised, without supplemental feeding of any 
kind. 


The picture was taken September 19, 1949, when the calves were 

marketed at the Union Stock Yards in San Antonio. The average age 

NOW AVAILABLE—a franchise con- of the calves was about eight months and their average weight was 

tract permitting use of the BEEF- 619 pounds. They sold at 25c—a price 2c higher than any other calves 

MASTER name by purchasers of our brought on the San Antonio market that day. Here’s a dollars-and- 
breeding stock. Write for details. cents proof of what BEEFMASTER breeding is doing for others. 


Lascirn BEEFMASTERS 


THE AMERICAN CATTLE (Hereferd-Sherthern-Brehmen Blend) 
The result of a continvegs, constrective breeding pregrem since 1908 


mosater BEEFMASTER” LASATER RANCH Office: FALFURRIAS, TEXAS 


BEEFMASTER BREEDING HERDS AT FALFURRIAS, TEXAS, CHANUTE, KANSAS, AND MATHESON, COLORADO 
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Double Your Grazing Room 


Southwestern ranchmen who depend upon a CALD- 
WELL GIANT CUTTER to solve their brush problems 
say they can carry twice as many cattle on cut-over 
land. This sturdily built machine, obtainable in stand- 
ard sizes or custom-made to suit your needs, does more 
than just cut the brush. As it cuts it loosens up the 
sod-bound soil, thus enabling it to catch and hold 
water. The turf is not damaged. Ask any ranchman 
who owns one. 


For complete details write 


E. L. CALDWELL & SONS 


3204 Agnes St. Corpus Christi, Texas 
Cable Address: BRUSHCUT 














WELCOME 
VISITORS 


FORT WORTH HOTEL 
ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


The Blackstone Hotel Texas 

Commercial Hotel The Westbrook 

The Elks Club The Worth 

The Hickman The Town House 

Seibold Hotel Century Motel 
Continental Hotel Motel 


Fort Worth extends greetings to visitors attending 
the Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock Show 
January 27-February 5. While you are in Fort 
Worth we will use our best efforts to make your 
stay pleasant. Every facility and service possible 
will be placed at your disposal. We are proud of 
our city—its outstanding points of interests—and 
the friendliness which has become synonymous 
with Cowtown. 


Enjoy Your Visit 
And Come Back Again -- Often 











“If the usual seasonal pattern is followed, consumption will 
be high during the first quarter, will taper off to a low point 
during the summer, and will reach a peak for the year during 
the last quarter. 

“The 1949-50 feed in supply is the largest on record, in- 
dicating that there will be more meat of all kinds in the future. 
The present upward trend in cattle numbers is expected to 
continue; however, it should be remembered that while hog 
numbers may be increased substantially within a single year, 
it requires two to three years to raise a beef animal to 
maturity. Calf slaughter in 1949 was about 7 per cent below 
that of a year earlier, and cow slaughter was off more than 
a fifth, indicating that producers are building up their breed- 
ing herds. The fact that shipments of stocker and feeder cattle 
into eight Corn Belt states were about 35 per cent larger this 
year than last means there probably will be substantially 
more beef from grain fed cattle during the late winter and 
spring period. 

“Hog prices during the latter part of the year reached the 
level fixed by the OPA when price controls were still in effect, 
but did not drop to the point where government support action 
Was necessary. 

“Lower livestock prices resulted in lower cash income to 
farmers, but the 8% billion dollars received from the sale 
of meat animals still amounted to almost one-third of total 
cash farm income and represented about four-fifths of the 
amount received by packers for meat at wholesale. 

“Meat prices, both at wholesale and retail—and particularly 
pork—also declined substantially. At the end of the year, 
wholesale pork cuts were from 28 to 58 per cent lower than 
the peak of 1949 and from 39 to 66 per cent lower than the 
peak of 1948. Lard was 41 per cent lower than the peak of 
1949 and 69 per cent lower than the peak of 1948. 

“Beef prices also declined, but generally not as much as 
pork. Dressed beef prices registered declines of as much as 
22 per cent from their 1949 peak and 35 per cent from the 
1948 peak, the amount of decline depending on the grade. 

“No major change in consumer purchasing power is ex- 
pected during 1950. A temporary increase in demand is antici- 
pated during the next few months, followed by some further 
downward readjustment in business and in the demand for 
meat. However, no sharp break in purchasing power is ex- 
pected during the year. 

“Earnings in the meat packing industry dropped sharply 
between 1947 and 1948. Because of general price decreases, 
it is expected 1949 earnings will be even smaller. However, 
in view of the fact that prices are at a low level at the be- 
ginning of the new year and in view of the fact that a large 
supply of livestock is anticipated—enabling the industry to 
make better use of its plants and equipment—1950 may Se a 
better year.” 


The Foot and Mouth Situation 
By GEORGE KIRKSEY, Special Representative 
The Joint Live Stock Committee 


N optimistic attitude on the part of scientists and laymen 
of both Mexico and the United States toward the 
massive task of eliminating foot-and-mouth disease from 

Mexico continues to prevail despite the fact that there were 
outbreaks of the disease in October and November for the 
first time since July. 

There was even a bright spot in what would have been a 
serious setback a year ago. The joint Mexico-U. S. commission 
announced on November 2 that Virus O, a type which hitherto 
had not been found in Mexico, had made its appearance on 
San Isidro Ranch, 13 miles east of Mexico City on Pueblo 
Highway. 

On October 19 it was reported that there were sick animals 
on San Isidro Ranch. Within six hours the commission per- 
sonnel was on the scene investigating the report. They col- 
lected samples and delivered them to the new Palo Alto labora- 
tory for testing. 

As soon as the samples proved positive for foot-and-mouth 
disease, the animals involved were eradicated and buried on 
October 24, and the premises cleaned and thoroughly disin- 
fected. There were 92 cattle, 116 sheep, 33 goats and 28 hogs, 
a total of 269 animals involved. 

The inspection and disinfection of the premises were re- 
peated in 10 days. Constant vigilance will be maintained until 
the commission scientists believe that all danger of an out- 
break of Type O has passed. As an added precaution a five- 
kilometer belt around the area was revaccinated immediately. 

Susceptible animals have been placed on the ranch to de- 
termine the effectiveness of the cleaning and disinfection 
operations before permitting the owners to restock. These sus- 
ceptible animals will be inspected every day for 30 days and 
thereafter twice a week for the next 30 days. 
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NEW- for Farming in the 1950's 


GREATEST ADVANCE 
SINCE THE SLICER-BALER 


Air tunnels go all the way through the dense center of the bale. 
Final curing in storage is faster, more uniform, preserving more 
of the nutrients which go into the bale. At feeding time hay comes 

_ out brighter, softer, sweeter. In two years of comparative tests by 
Michigan State College, expert hay graders found that Ventilated 
Bales averaged consistently higher in grade. 


Cut hay early, when protein ” 
is high. Take 7-foot swaths, 1m e te S 
three acres an hour, with a Case 4 

tractor mower. The Trailer- le am eRe i 

Mower shown here hitches - “as : 

quickly to any modern tractor, 

makes neat square turns, works 

well on uneven ground. Case 

also makes full-mounted trac- 

tor mowers. All are built for 

extra long life. 


Rake hay promptly, before 

leaves are bleached or dry 

enough to shatter. Case side- 

delivery rakes build high, nar- 

row, fluffy windrows for fast 

air-curing with less exposure. 

Model shown has four reel- Bale immediately when hay is safe to store, with the Case 
bars for clean raking, geared Slicer-Baler. It’s so low in price most any farmer can own it, 
slow for gentle action at fast so simple that boys operate it, so sturdy that upkeep is only 
tractor speeds. Roller-bearing a trifle. With auger feed and Bale Ventilator as regular equip- 
model available. ment it’s now more than ever the great value in balers. 








@ You can see at a glance how it helps you to 

get hay of the highest quality and feeding value 

when cooling, curing air circulates right through For full information, mark machines that 
the center of every bale. Vitamins, minerals, pro- mail to J. 1. Case Con Bert a3 ‘Racine, Wis, 
teins, other nutrients—all are saved more com- D Slicer-Baler CO Heavy-Duty Baler 


pletely, kept more perfectly in the ventilated O Trailer-Mower O Light Power Baler 
“bale that breathes.” OD Tractor Rake O Forage Harvester 


All 1950 Case *.NCM” Slicer-Balers are built 
with Bale Ventilator. Your Case dealer can in- 
stall it on earlier machines of this model. See 
him about it now. And send the coupon for the 
full story on latest haying machines. 
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- WEAR 'EM 


That’s the way to prove to your- 
self why so many who want fine 
boots return again and again to 
L. White Boot and Saddle Shop. 
Better styling and better fit 
give you real foot satisfaction. 


When in Fort Worth for the South- 
western Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show be sure to come in and see 
our hand-made saddles and boots. 












































HALTOM’S New and 
AS Improved 


@ Services for you 


Our new Jewelry Factory 
enables us to offer im- 
proved facilities in the re- 
pairing and manufacturing 
of Jewelry. 


We invite your inquiries concerning Special Order 
Jewelry; Silver and Gold Repairing and Replating; 
Baby Shoe Metalizing; School Rings and Pins; 
Medals, Plaques and Trophies; Club Pins; Awards; 
Special Order Novelties. 


Serving Texas Since 1893 


HALTOMS 


Ye Mouse of Dtamondd 


MAIN AT SIXTH—FORT WORTH 

















Samples of the virus found on San Isidro Ranch were 
flown to the foot-and-mouth laboratory at Pirbright, Eng- 
land, which confirmed the findings of the Palo Alto ratory 
that the virus was Type O. All infected animals in Mexico up 
to the San Isidro outbreak were victims of Virus A. 

The appearance of Type O, which is prevalent in both 
Europe and South America, caused ve concern to the 
Mexico-United States commission but there was no evidence 
of panic on the part of Lic. Oscar Flores and General Harry 

Johnson, co-directors, or any other commission officials. 
The possibility of the appearance of other virus types had 
long been anticipated by the commission and precautions taken 
to meet such situation when it arose. 

After this one outbreak at San Isidro no other outbreaks 
of Virus O have made their appearance. If sporadic out- 
breaks of Type O should begin to occur, the commission is 
prepared to follow a policy of immediate eradication and 
cleaning and disinfection of the premises to prevent type O 
from getting a foothold in Mexico. 

Early in November a small outbreak of Type A, the virus 
heretofore in Mexico, was found in the municipality of Tierra 
Blanca, state of Vera Cruz, involving 22 head of cattle and 
12 small animals. The animals were eradicated and the area 
immediately isolated. All cloven-hoofed animals within 15 
kilometers were carefully inspected and revaccinated at once. 

Completion of the second vaccination of all animals in the 
infected zone was scheduled for December 1, with the excep- 
tion of a few ag” in district No. 10, the newly-created 
district comprising the state of Guerrero, parts of which are 
marked “unexplored” on the map. 

It is expected that these municipios in Guerrero will be 
cleaned up about December 15. The cooperation in Guerrero, 
which has been one of the toughest states for the commission 
in the vaccination program, has shown improvement because 
of the patience and persistence of the commission in reaching 
these isolated ple and informing them of the necessity 
and value of the campaign. 

The target date for the completion of the third vaccination 
has been set for April 1, 1950. 

Presently there are three vaccinations being conducted— 
the second, third, and fourth. The first vaccination of Mexico 
was completed August 1, a milestone in the test scientific 
program ever conducted against an animal disease. 

There were 3,251,133 animals vaccinated in October, making 
a total of 28,483,136 in 10 months this year. The November 
schedule calls for 3,800,000 animals to be vaccinated. 

One of the things about the campaign which has most im- 
pressed those who have carefully examined the program in the 
painstaking thoroughness used to try to vaccinate every ani- 
mal in Mexico. This may be illustrated by the campaign con- 
ducted in the city of Leon, state of Guanajato, during ber 
when four commission brigades of about 60 persons knocked 
on 27,000 doors in an effort to find all the animals in that 
vicinity, principally goats, sheep and pigs. Leon is a city of 
about 120,000. 

Six leading agricultural editors of the United States, -_ 
resenting es 8,000,000 farm readers, ins the 
program early in November. After a close inspection of the 
program the American editors told Narzario Ortiz-Garza, 
minister of agriculture in President Aleman’s cabinet, that 
the aftosa program was a striking example of the cooperative 
efforts of Mexico and the United States which go far beyond 
the problem of eliminating the disease and opens the way 
for new joint agricultural projects. 

The editors were highly complimentary of the commission’s 
organization after a field trip of three days, which took them 
to all the key spots within the infected zone. ; 

Official figures released by the commission for the first 


ten months of 1949 follow: 
Vaccine Produced Animals Vaccinated Animals Killed 
_........ 2,500,000 775,186 4,034 


.... 2,000,000 
. 2,300,000 


s 
z 
Ss 


Seeeee 

$3355 
= 

33333 


8,009,203 
8,261,138 
30,000,000 28,483,136 


CCC Extends Cottonseed Program 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture has announced that 

the December 31 effective date for terminating purchases 

of cottonseed of the 1949 crop under the current emer- 

gency purchase program has been extended by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to February 15, 1950. 

The period for making purchases was extended because of 

the fact that unprecedented yields in certain areas have made 
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Rodeo Producers 


Livestock Contractors 


First Class Rodeo Stock - Finest Equipment 
Experienced Personnel - Can Produce Any Size Show 
Vv 


LARGEST AND GREATEST 
STRING OF RODEO STOCK 
IN CENTRAL TEXAS 


Vv 


Contact Us NOW for Your Next Rodeo 
Owners of Three Large Rodeo Ranches at 
AUSTIN, BASTROP, and MARSHALL FORD, TEXAS 


T. C. “Buck” and Tommy Steiner 


Box 216 Phone 8-9309 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Registered Red Brahmans 


a 


I Raise the RED BRAHMAN — W H Y ? 


They give 20% more milk. They get more red, whiteface calves when 
bred to HEREFORD cows. They stand more cold weather. I have 
a few yearling twos and threes for sale. They are BEEF TYPE 
BRAHMANS. 

Also have grays which we will sell cheaper than the reds. 


DR. T. M. NEAL — WHARTON, TEXAS 
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it impossible to harvest and gin the current cotton crop during 
the usual harvesting season. Harvesting will not be completed 
in several states until well after December 31. Extending the 
purchase program will enable producers who are unable to 
have their cotton ginned by that date to participate in the 
cottonseed R pg program. 

State PMA chairmen are authorized to discontinue pur- 
chases prior to February 15 if it is found that the seed offered 
for purchase does not meet the standards originally required. 


Lamb Feeding Situation 

HE volume of lamb feeding this season will be smaller 

than last year, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 

ports, according to developments during November. Some 
states are expected to show increases in the number on feed 
January 1, 1950, but the smaller supply of feeder lambs will 
tend to limit such increases and result in fairly substantial 
reductions in other states, especially in the West. A larger 
proportion of the lambs will be finished on wheat pastures 
this season than in any year since 1947, but the number on 
wheat fields will be far below the 1947 number. Feed supplies 
are abundant and the demand for lambs has been strong. 
Weather has been nearly ideal for use of pasture feeds, wit 
the season to December 1 free of damaging storms. 

In the Corn Belt, the number of lambs to be fed will be 
smaller than last year. A few of the Corn Belt states may 
show more lambs on feed January 1, 1950, than last year, but 
most of the important states will feed on a reduced level. Most 
Western states will have fewer sheep and lambs on feed, and 
in some cases substantially so. According to present indica- 
tions, Colorado will feed slightly more lambs than the record 
low number fed last year. The wheat pasture areas of Kansas 
and Oklahoma are supplying abundant feed. Feeding activity 
on wheat fields has been limited by the reduced supply of 
feeder lambs. 

In the eight Corn Belt states for which both market and 
direct shipment records are available, the November movement 
of lambs was 42 per cent below the same month last year. 
The reduction in November inshipments is not typical of all 
the Corn Belt states, since several show increases as follows: 
Minnesota, 40 per cent; Michigan, 6 per cent; and Illinois, 2 
per cent. However, the remaining states all show reductions— 
Iowa, 2 per cent; Indiana, 19 per cent; Ohio, 26 per cent; Wis- 
consin, 41 per cent; and Nebraska, 62 per cent. The accumulat- 
ed totals for July-November amount to 1,797,000 head, or 6 per 
cent more than the 1,700,000 last year. Most of the increase 
occurred in August, September, and October, with the result 
that a high proportion of the lambs will probably be marketed 
before January 1, 1950. Each of the eight states show increases 
for July-November except Illinois and Nebraska, which are 
down 1 per cent and 19 per cent, respectively. 


USDA Extends 1949 Wool Price Support 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture has announced that 

the 1949 wool price support program will be continued 

through March 31, 1950. The program, as originally an- 
nounced, would have ended on December 31, 1949. 

This action is being taken to provide the same program of 
support for the small amount of the 1949 shorn wool clip 
marketed in the latter part of the marketing season as for 
the main portion already disposed of. While the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 provides a new basis for the program and permits 
wider latitude in the type of operations, the new provisions 
of the Act apply to 1950 production. The extension of the 
1949 program will apply to pulled wool as well as to shorn. 
Pulled wool is a minor part of total wool production and 
since it has no well defined marketing season the program 
for both shorn and pulled wool will be continued through 
March on the basis of the shorn wool marketing season. 


The extension of the 1949 program just announced will 
not affect the small portion of the 1950 clip shorn early in the 
year. Normally little of the new clip is delivered to handlers 
before April 1. Since this part of the clip is ordinarily ap- 
praised after April 1, it will be included in the new program 
which will be announced early in 1950 and will become effec- 
tive on April 1. The extension of the 1949 program will give 
producers an additional three months in which to decide 
whether to sell their wool into private channels or to the 
Department. 

Since August 1947, support of wool has been mandatory at 
the 1946 price support level of 42.3 cents per pound for shorn 
wool, grease basis. Under the new Act, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is directed to support wool at a level, between 
60 and 90 per cent of a modernized parity, that will encourage 
the annual production of approximately 360 million pounds 
of shorn wool, or about 60 per cent more than the 1949 clip. 
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The miracle of meat § 


Au of us in the livestock-meat in- 
dustry know that meat is appetizing, 
wholesome, satisfying. “It Libis ts the 
ribs.” People like it. But perhaps we 
don’t ail realize just what a_ miracle 
food meat really is. We know it’s good 
—but do we know how good it is for 
people . . . how important to the health 
of individuals and of the nation. 

{f you feed livestock or poultry you 
know the eo of protein in 
their ration. It’s just as important in 
the human diet. Proteins are known as 
the building blocks of the body. They 
build and renew the living cells in 
muscles, tissue and bl 

Meat supplies the essential protein in 
a form that our bodies can use most 
readily. The most valuable protein foods 
—meat and poultry, milk, eggs and fish 
all contain what are known as amino 
acids, There are 23 different amino acids. 
Ten of them are absolutely essential to 
human health. All ten are found in meat. 
Important vitamins, too, like riboflavin, 
niacin, thiamin . and “APF” (ani- 
mal protein factor), the newly discov- 
ered, very important vitamin B,, that’s 
found only in animal products 

Most new discoveries about the nutri- 
tional value of meat have been made in 
the past fifteen years. Credit goes to 
research scientists in universities, in 
government service and in privately 
financed laboratories of industry, such 
as Swift’s Research Laboratories. 

The more people we can tell the above 
facts, the better for all of us. First, peo- 
ple who eat meat and other protein 
foods regularly will be healthier. Next, 
with ample meat in their diet, they’ll 
get more benefit from cereals, fruits and 
vegetables and other foods they eat. Of 
course, the more meat that’s eaten, the 
better the demand for meat, the better 
the market for livestock. 

Swift & Company has often said, 
‘‘Nutrition is our business ”’ It’s yours, 
too! So when you talk with your friends 
and neighbors, tell them these facts about 
‘**meai, the miracle food.”’ We will continue 
to tell them, too, by our advertising; 
and by passing along to them the find- 
ings of our Research Laboratories and 
Martha Logan Test Kitchens. 

Every livestock producer and meat 
packer has a vital public interest and a 

rivate personal interest in romoting 
»etter nutrition in America. t’s work 
together in promoting 1t! 


Martha Loganis Recipe for 
PORK AND NOODLES 
(Yield: 5 servings) 4-oz. pkg. noodles 
1 Ib. grd. pork 2 qts. boiling water 
legg Ya cup diced green pepper 
Seasoning I cup diced cooked rutabagu 
Flour 2 tbsps. shortening 
Combine pork, egg, and seasoning. Form into 
1-inch balls. Roll in flour. Brown in hot fat. Boil 
noodles in salted water 10 minutes. Drain. Com- 
bine noodles, green pepper, and rutabaga. 
Place in greased 2-quart casserole. Place pork 
balls on top. Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) 
about 40 minutes or until pork is well done. 


Swift & Company 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
Natritionis our business—and yours 








H. B. Howell, » Ext. Farm 





“co enn a 
es, lowa 

Good farm planning 
anticipates changes. It 
includes not only de- 
cision on how to use 
available resources— UH. B. Howell 
your land, labor, and capital to pro- 
duce an income—but also how to use 
the income after it is produced. 

Records kept on 51 Iowa farms (160 
acres each) in 1948 reveal some funda- 
mentals of successful farming: 

1) Production or volume of busi- 
ness is of first importance. The high 
17 farms averaged $14,000 production 
per man; the low 17 farms only $7,800. 

2) The top farms used a combina- 
tion of all resources—not just some of 
them—to get the greatest return. They 
fed enough grain to make efficient use 
of roughages; kept enough land in sod 
to maintain fertility; raised enough 
livestock and crops to keep man power 
fully employed; had enough machinery 
to do the work efficiently. 

3) Good practices paid dividends. 
The best 17 farms produced $177 
worth of livestock for each $100 worth 
of feed fed, while the com ble re- 
turn was only $117 on the low 17 
farms. Top farms averaged 87 bu. of 
corn per acre; low farms only 67 bu. 
Good practices can easily increase 
crop yields and feed returns by 20%. 

4) Farm records, such as used in 
this study, help measure results; show 
up weak spots and make a sound basis 
for planning ahead. Your state exten- 
sion service can help you set up the 
proper records for your farm or ranch. 


“Gee, Country Cousin, ‘tain't no joke. . 
Old Neil's afire. She’s breathing smoke!” 





Our City COUSINN“Y’~™; 











Where the Meat Goes 


It’s a large panei, % 

this United States 

withclose to 150, 000,- 

000 people in it. They 

live on 5,859,169 

farms and ranches, 

and in about 125,000 

cities and towns. 

Most of these millions 

of people want meat. Last year they 
ate an average of 146 pounds of it 
apiece. That adds up to over twenty 
billion pounds—-to be distributed all 
over the 2,977,128 square mile 
length-and- breadth of our country. 


That’s a man-size job 
To handle it takes the 
services of over 4,000 meat 
BCom (including Swift 

pany) and 14,000 


other commercia ee hterers of 
livestock in the United States. The 
average 1000-mile gap between 
where the livestock is produced and 
where the meat is eaten must be 
bridged. One end of our 
““bridge”’ reaches west of 

the Mississippi, where 

two-thirds of the meat 

animals are produced. 

The other end reaches 

the markets to the east, where two- 
thirds of the meat is consumed. 


But that’s only one of the jobs we 
do. Another important one is to 
match up the nationwide supply 
against the nationwide demand. 
From day to day the numbers and 
grades of animals marketed vary 
greatly (which accounts largely for 
the day-to-day ups and downsin live- 
stock prices). Also from area to area 
the poops’ s meat en vary 
greatly. In New York and Boston 
they want heavy beef cuts. Pork 
eaters in Los Angeles and Baltimore 
prefer the lighter, leaner cuts. And 
so it goes, all over the map. It’s an 
important part of our job to see that 
the various grades of meat and kinds 
of cuts go where there is the highest 
preference and most demand for 
them. Thus Swift & Company ren- 
ders a twofold service—both by 
bringing to consumers the kind of 
meat they want, and by bringing to 


roducers the 
EN, Simp son. 


enefit of a nation- 
wide demand. 
Agricultural Research Dept. 
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Mr. V-8 44th—ABBA No. 34439—One of the bulls out 
of 1947 calf crop 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 


@ 3 choice 21-year-old bulis @ 20 choice 11-year-old bulls 
@ 40 1949 bull calves © A few 1949 heifer calves 
@ A few bred cows 





REGISTERED BRAHMAN CATTLE 


HOWARD C. PARKER, Mgr. 


Ranch located 22 miles S. E. Center, Texas, on State Hwy. Ne. 87 
Office Parker Motor Co., Center 




















Staggs Improved Branding Table 


Made for right and left-hand branding or 
reversible that can be used for either side. 
No ropes, straps or spreaders necessary. For 
information write: 


STAGGS and COMPANY 


BOX 375 HENRIETTA, TEXAS 














By HENRY BIEDERMAN 


ELL, here we start another year. May it be filled 
with many good things for all our friends. 
* * 


Our December cover, Abraham, brought a lot of favorable 
comment. It is interesting to get the reaction of our readers 
to our covers. Some want photographs of actual animals and 
not paintings. We are going to give you some this coming 
year but we aren’t going to give up reproducing good paint- 
ings—too many people like them. We are always looking for 
new artists and paintings. Watch the Gruenigs—there will 
be two others more colorful than this one. 

oo * me 


Stock Shows bring many livestock producers together. It is 
a time for visiting and comparing notes. Denver, Fort Worth 
and Houston will all have great shows. San Antonio is making 
a fine start this year with a new building. This is a valuable 
addition to the show circuit. 

* % ae 


H. E. Babcock’s pictorial presentation of the “Unimal” in 
this issue is interesting and informative. His food and farm 
program is sound and sensible. Study the “Unimal” and see 
if it doesn’t make about as much sense as anything you have 
seen for many a year. 

” a Me 


We have a letter from one of our readers who wants to 
build a good chuck box. Who has plans of one they could 
send for us to pass on to him? 

a * * 

Who knows any good chuck wagon yarns? One of our good 
advertisers has appealed to us for help in locating some new 
yarns for use in their advertising. We will be glad to have 
our readers send us any good yarns they may know. 

* * * 

We are late this month and we hope our readers will excuse 
this tardiness. Two double holidays and a big Stock Show 
Issue account for the delay you have experienced in getting 
your copy of The Cattleman this month. 

” * * 

The questions and answers on income taxes on Page 54 of 
this issue are timely and important. We hope they will help 
you with some of your income problems. 

* * * 


An editorial in the January, 1950, issue of The Country 
Gentleman, one of the nation’s foremost agricultural jour- 
nals, takes particular notice of the accomplishment of the 36 
Production Credit Associations in Texas in paying off the last 
dollar of capital advanced by the Federal Government. The 
editorial says in part: 

“The 36 Production Credit Associations in Texas are doing 
something that deserves the thoughtful attention of the whole 
country. They are paying off the last dollar of the capital 
advanced by the Federal Government to enable them to be- 
come established. 

“In a time when large numbers of people are seeking 
dependence on the Government, it is exceptional to find a 
group that is voluntarily giving it up. The action is all the 
more impressive when these facts are considered: The use of 
this Government capital was free and no time limit was set 
for its return. In paying it all off, the associations auto- 
matically became subject to Federal income and other taxes, 
from which Congress had exempted them so long as they re- 
tained any Government capital .. .” 








72nd Annual Convention 
TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE 
BAISERS ASSOCIATION 
San Antonio, Texas — March 14-15 
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What about 
Penicillin? 


HERE’S WHAT IT CAN DO FOR THE 
LIVESTOCK GROWER 


[c's time for some plain talk about the “wonder 
drug”—penicillin. Since its introduction in 1942, 
penicillin has been used—and misused—until con- 
fusion has resulted from conflicting reports of 


success and failure. 


In plain talk—penicillin is a disease and infec- 
tion fighter with certain specific, well-defined 
duties. Against certain known organisms, peni- 
cillin is amazingly effective, frequently in hours. 
Against the so-called gram-negative group of bac- 
terial infections and in virus infections, penicillin 
is ineffective and should not be used. 

*Penivet—Cutter—Procaine Penicillin G in oil— 
100,000 units of veterinary penicillin per cc. Easy to inject 
—requires no refrigeration. Each injection maintains ef- 


fective blood levels for 24 hours if dosage is 2000 units of 
penicillin per pound of animal weight. 


**Petrociliin (Trade Mark)—Cutter—an oil suspension 
of veterinary penicillin specifically for the treatment of 
mastitis. Easy to inject. 


PENICILLIN HAS PROVED ITS EFFECTIVENESS 
IN TREATING THE FOLLOWING CONDITIONS 


Strangles Use 


Blackleg P *#® by j 
enivet*® by itself 
Malignant Edema ? 


Non-specific general and local infections such as: 


Pneumonia 
Castration Infection 
Navel infection 
Metritis 


Shipping fever 

Anthrax Penivet* plus antitoxin or 
Tetanus serum. 

Swine Erisypelas 

Dosage should be 2000 units of penicillin per pound of 
animal’s weight. Repeat at 24-hour intervals until tem- 
perature is normal. 


Penivet * effective alone when 
penicillin-sensitive organism is 
the causative agent. 


Use Petrocillin* *—Cutter—by itself. Infuse 
Mastitis 75,060 units into each infected quarter with a 
teat canulla. Repeat in 24 hours if necessary. 


If there is a doubt in your mind about the use of peni- 
cillin, ask your veterinarian. 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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“NATURAL FLESHING QUALITY HEREFORDS 
Were well received at our Aanual Sale 


TR Royal Tone 
(left) sold for 
$5,000 to JA 
Cattle Co., Palo 
Duro, Texas. 


* 


Tonette T 166th 
(right) sold for 
$5,000 to Mose- 
ley Hereford 
Ranch, Wilson, 
Wyo. 


* 


The first calf by TR Zato Heir ever sold was offered as an extra lot and was purchased 
by J. P. MeNatt, Greenville, Texas, at $10,300. This bull calf, TR Zato 
Heir 27th, is out of a daughter of Hazford Rupert 81st 
and was calved May 3, 1949. 


Thanks te the bidders and following buyers: 


J. P. MeNatt, Greenville, Texas W. H. Campbell, Gainesville, Texas W. H. Lacy & Son, Arapaho, Okla. 
J A Cattle Co., Palo Duro, Texas Okla. Veterinary Research Institute, Philson Farms, Bartlesville, Okla. 
Claude Millsap, Hominy, Okla. Pawhuska, Okla. Ted Warkentin, Lawton, Okla. 
Gillette Ranch, Stigler, Okla. Phil Ferguson, Woodward, Okla. Jones Hereford Ranch, Rhome, Texas 
_ Ott Burnett, Ada, Okla. Harry West, Britton, Okla. Weber Hereford Farms, 
: Chas. Hall, Leedey, Okla. Diamond M Ranch, Snyder, Texas Bartlesville, Okla. 
. J. F. Ferrell & Son, Elgin, Okla. Moseley Hereford Ranch, Wilson, Wyo. Stan De Ranch, Watova, Okla. 
: R. M. Lawrence, Wilson, Okla. Bianchi Hereford Ranch, Macon, Mo. Dr. P. M. Bassell, Temple, Texas 
' Choctaw Cattle\Co., Quinton, Okla. Hutchison Hereford Ranch, Godley, Texas Jack Hall, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
George Hughes, Lawton, Okla. Ben Belt, Houston, Texas Ike Hall, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
D. F. Stough, Geary, Okla. C. A. Plummer, Sayre, Okla. J. O. Dickey & Son, Weatherford, Okla. 


Sons and daughters of TR Zato Heir will be in our show string for the first time at the 
Fort Worth Show, Jan. 27-Feb. 5. 


TURNER RANCH - SULPHUR. D OKLAHOMA 


ROY TURNER JIM McCLELLAND ‘ROLAND JACK JOHN BLENKIN 
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Wes os 
the 
“UNIMAL” 


By H. E. BABCOCK 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Babcock is a widely known farmer, business man 
and educator. He devoted his life to the idea that Americans must develop 
a long-time food and farm apg and not just hy farm program and that 
such a program must be based on the fi is of soil b 

expansion and diet improvement. He spent several years as. state county agent 


OR several years I have been beating 
the drums for a strong animal agri- 
culture. 





leader and professor of marketing at Cornell University, New York, and from 
1920 to 1936 was engaged in promoting farm cooperatives in the New England 


I have wanted a symbol for animal agri- 
culture—a symbol that could represent all 
the cows, beef cattle, hogs, sheep and poul- 
try. 


An imaginative artist drew the creature 
that appears above. 


I named it “Unimal’ and call it “Uno” 
for short. It is a yardstick for measuring 
our livestock, for it represents a standard 
unit of conversion of feed into milk, meat, 
eggs and poultry. 


The number of Unos in the country at any 
one time measures the overall strength of 
our animal agriculture, regardless of wheth- 
er one kind of livestock like hogs may be in- 
creasing, or another kind like sheep decreas- 
ing. 


The relationship between a country’s food 
producing livestock and its human popula- 
tion is extremely important to the welfare 
of the nation. In short, the man-unimal rela- 
tion is one of the most significant figures 
in the world’s present-day economy. 


At the right the current man-Uno rela- 
tionship of 1.4 unimals per person in the 
United States is compared with an equal 
level of 1.4 to 1 during the 1932-1936 
drouth and depression period, and of 1.9 to 
1 in the year 1942-1943. The present low 
ratio is a factor we must consider in any 
plans we make for dealing with the prob- 
lem of “surplus” grain. 


States. He was honored in November last year by. being presented with the 
Service Award. 





American Agricultural Editors 





MAN-UNIMAL RATIO 


In 1932-6 


] 4 HEAD FOR 
EACH PERSON 
we had * 


MAN-UNIMAL RATIO 


In 1942-3 
we had 


] 9 HEAD FOR 
e EACH PERSON 


In 1948-49 


] 4 HEAD FOR 
. e EACH PERSON 
we re back to _| 

















Unimals and the 
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Problem of Surplus Grain... 


A: the moment, quite in contrast to war years, this country is worry- 
ing about the problem of so-called surplus grain, which will be- 
come worse as exports fall off. 


This grain, when it builds up beyond needed reserves, tends to depress 
the market to the point where it will choke off production. There are 
three ways to deal with this “surplus”: 


l It can be degraded into fuel and 
e burned. 


a 


E can’t work out a clear cut solu- 
tion of the problem of surpluses 
in a hurry. But it is important to 
everyone—farmer and consumer alike— 
that the man-unimal ratio be improved. 


2 It can be hoarded and piled up in 
e dead storage. 


We should see to it that any government 
policies affecting long time production of 
grain and any other feed for livestock be 
geared to this goal. Otherwise the na- 
tion is sure to slip in its dietary stand- 


More Food Here ny 


MEANS 


1 e A bigger market for grain. 
Zz, A better agriculture. 


3. Healthier, happier people. 


Nutritionists are agreed that as a nation we should be 
eating more of the foods pictured at the right. As our 
population increases, which it has been doing at the rate 





of more than a million per year, we will need still more 
animal food products. The big market for the grain pro- 
duced in the United States is in the meat, milk, poultry, 
eggs, butter and cheese that find their way into the family 


refrigerator. 


It can be fed to unimals and con- 
3 a into the foods we need 
most, 


ards and in the health, energy and 
morale of its citizens. 

Improving man-unimal ratio is of vital 
importance to the laboring man as well 
as to the farmer, as much in the inter- 
est of the industrialist as the housewife. 





1950 
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Planks for a National 


Food and Farm 





Teach the youth of America—while 
still in school—the importance of 
nutritious food. 


Use modern selling techniques to 
alert adult Americans to the im- 
portance of good nutrition. 


Hold foremost in American policy 
the necessity of maximum conver- 
sion of waste foods, forage and 
surplus grains into animal food 
products. 


Keep foreign aid and foreign trade 
programs in line with a national 
policy that protects and encourages 
animal agriculture. 


Aid both producers and consumers 
by helping families maintain ade- 
quate diets of proper food during 
national emergencies. 


Substitute the forward - looking 
idea of soil building for the de- 
fensive idea of soil conservation, 
recognizing the importance of ani- 
mal manure in this program. 


Examine both private and public 
research in food and agriculture, 
and focus more of it on producing 
and marketing more efficiently 
those foods that Americans like 
best and that are best for them— 
in brief, the foods usually kept in 
the family refrigerator. In no other 
way can we attain the ideal of 
maximum farm production at a 
profitable level to farmers and 
maximum nutrition at a reasonable 
cost to consumers. 


KKkKkeKKkKKK* 


Program 


Yt + Fee es, 





A Strong Animal Agriculture Builds a 
Strong Nation 


* 


Animal Agriculture builds the 
soil. 


Animal Agriculture is our 
e best food reserve. 








Animal Agriculture is the 
backbone of the family farm. 


Animal Agriculture is one of our best guar- 
5 antees for continued prosperity and sta- 


* bility. 





the nutritious foods we: need 


4 Animal Agriculture provides 
© most and like best. 
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Battle of Blazer’s Mill 


By NELL MURBARGER 


* 


N a lonely boothill cemetery near the 
little Indian town of Mescalero, New 
Mexico, the moldering bones of two 

implacable enemies occupy a single, un- 
marked grave. 

Fifty yards distant stands a weather- 
beaten adobe mill where they fought to 
their deaths; and between the graveyard 
and the mill passes the smooth, gray rib- 
bon of U. S. 70. Speeding along the paved 
highway, not one man in a hundred 
pauses to view these tattered remnants 
of the past for the graveyard is hidden 
from the road by a fringe of pines and 
down Mescalero way, old adobes are a 
dime a dozen. 

Naturally, ordinary passers-by can’t 
be expected to know that this is more 
than just another adobe; that this is 
Blazer’s Mill where guns belched fire 
and headlines were made 70 years ago 
when the Lincoln County War was cata- 
pulting into fame a 19-year-old cow- 
puncher known as Billy the Kid... 

All this unpleasantness lay far in the 
_ unforeseeable future on that long ago 
_ day when Dr. Blazer arrived with his 
_ family to settle in the south central part 
of New Mexico Territory. 

The spot he had chosen for a homesite 
lay in a fertile forest-ringed valley, 
grown high with grass and watered by 
a clear, tumbling stream. Limitless wild 
game ranged over the surrounding hills, 
and through the valley passed one of the 
chief avenues of commerce between Mexi- 
co City and the States—a road traversed 
by groaning freight wagons and sway- 
ing stagecoaches, by cumbersome Mexi- 
can carretas and long trains of heavily- 
laden pack mules. Any man with an 
ounce of imagination could see that a 
great empire was in the making here in 
this Southwestern country. 

Dr. Blazer had imagination; and be- 
cause he was a practical man, as well as 
a humanitarian, he knew that two of the 
prime requisites of the empire builder 
are flour for his belly and lumber for 
his buildings. By supplying both, he en- 
visioned both moral satisfaction and fi- 
nancial gain. 

Beside the road he built a comfortable 
adobe dwelling for himself and family; 
and a little to the rear, where abundant 
water power might be had from the 
stream, he erected two more adobe build- 
ings—a sawmill and a flour mill. 

It was not long until great loads of 


January 


Blazer’s Mill, near Mescalero, N. M. Scene of one of the 


yellow pine lumber and flour were rumb- 
ling out of the valley destined for Chi- 
huahua City, 400-odd miles to the south. 
Other loaded wagons were fanning out 
north and east to the mining camps and 
cow towns; and still the emigrants came, 
and still their incessant cry was for flour 
and lumber. 

And then, on a black day in the 1870’s, 
there crashed into Dr. Blazer’s pleasant, 
prosperous world, the Lincoln County 
war—that infamous feud which sucked 
into its vortex both saint and sinner, the 
righteous and unrighteous. Like many 
another man, Dr. Blazer had no slightest 
personal interest in this bloody duel 
of murderer against murderer, friend 
against friend. All he asked was neu- 
trality; yet Fate contrived to arrange 
things so that one of the war’s most 
memorable battles was fought on his 
property, and, ironically, has come down 
through the decades tagged with his 
name. 

Years ago, when I first went into the 
Mescalero-Ruidoso region in search of 
Lincoln County War data, I interviewed 
possibly a dozen Old Timers, including 
the Coe brothers—George and Frank— 
and Elmer Blazer, the doctor’s son. Every 
one I contacted claimed to know the one 
and only true story of the Battle of 
Blazer’s Mill. The only difficulty was 
that no two stories agreed in all particu- 
lars. For a time I even feared that my 
historical research was going to culmi- 
nate in a second Lincoln County War! 

I mention the foregoing only by way 
of defending the story which follows: 
Omitting some impossibly-controversial 
aspects and calling attention to others, 
I have chronicled the battle as nearly as 
I could learn of it from these men who 
were eye witnesses, or had heard eye 
witness accounts from parents or friends. 

While Dr. Blazer never operated an 
inn, in the true sense of the word, his 
hospitality knew no limits. Regardless of 
creed or color, all travelers were wel- 
come at his home and no charge was 
made, either for bed and meals or for 
stabling and feeding the wayfarer’s 
horses. 

This policy of being a friend to man 
possibly explains why A. L. “Buckshot” 
Roberts was at the Blazer home on that 
fatal afternoon of April 4, 1878. 

Like many other participants in the 
Lincoln County War, Roberts is some- 


first and most memorable battles in Lincoln County War. 


thing of an unknown quantity. Some of 
those old timers to whom I talked charac- 
terized him as a Texas border bandit and 
the willing consort of cattle thieves and 
cutthroats. Others pictured him as a 
kindly old cripple whose only desire was 
to operate his little ranch on the Ruidoso 
and live in peace with his neighbors. 

It all depended on who told the story. 

Savory character or unsavory, Buck- 
shot Roberts seems to have been in the 
Blazer home that afternoon as a group 
of horsemen rode into the valley, ap- 
proaching from below the old sawmill. 
Ostensibly, this was a posse sent to ar- 
rest Roberts for alleged participation in 
the murder of the Englishman, John 
Tunstall, owner of the Feliz ranch. 


Dick Brewer, Tunstall’s ranch fore- 
man, headed the group, which was furth- 
er composed of Billy the Kid, employee 
and staunch friend of Tunstall; Charlie 
Bowdre, Tom O’Folliard, George and 
Frank Coe, John “Doc” Middleton, Jim 
French, and others to a number of 15 or 
16—all gunslingers of unquestioned abil- 
ity. Although Brewer was riding as a 
“special constable,” the pro-Roberts fac- 
tion contends that not one member of 
that posse was officially deputized as a 
bonafide law officer. 

Just as this posse—or alleged posse— 
rode from behind the mill, Roberts 
emerged from the Blazer house. 

Quicker than it takes to tell it, all hell 
had broken loose. 

Likely no man knows, or ever knew, 
the exact order in which those opening 
shots were fired at Blazer’s Mill, or by 
whom they were fired. In the split- 
second melee which launched the fight, 
one of Roberts’ bullets glanced from 
Charlie Bowdre’s belt buckle to tear off 
George Coe’s trigger finger. Some more 
hot lead caught “Doc” Middleton, and 
a shot fired by one of the horsemen— 
some said Bowdre and others, Billy the 
Kid—struck Roberts in the breast. 

Following this first rapid-fire ex- 
change, the mortally-wounded Roberts 
leaped back to the safety of the house. 
At the same time his attackers dodged 
around the flour mill to take up posi- 
tions behind a pile of logs near the saw 
mill. 

Dragging a mattress from one of the 
Blazer beds, Roberts propped it in front 
of the door, inside the house; and know- 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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Broom-Tail Horses Build 
Cattle Empire 


By Mary WHATLEY CLARKE 


* 


ARLY day horse traders turned their 

ponies loose on the open range, 

rounded them up once or twice a 
year, and put their brands on them, just 
as the ranchman did his Longhorn cat- 
tle. The pioneers of West Texas, creep- 
ing across the plains in their prairie 
schooners, were often thrilled at these 
herds of open range horses heading into 
the sunset, their long tails and manes 
spread out in the breeze. Like the un- 
fenced territory over which they ran, 
they were wild and untamed and wary 
of anything that resembled a halter. As 
the barbed wire pushed West, their king- 
dom diminished until they too, like the 
historic Longhorns, were rounded up and 
sold. Many of them became plow horses 
and broke the virgin soil over which 
they had roamed, graceful and fleet of 
foot. 

A bunch of these broom-tail horses 
started Henry Green, successful Stephens 
County ranchman, in the cattle business 
over a half century ago. For this reason 
you would naturally think that horses 
hold the priority in his life, but this is 
not the case. Cattle have always been 
his first love. In his opinion the horse 


Green and his daughter, Mary Anna, now Mrs. John Musselman. 


is an animal of necessity, useful and 
essential in the cattle business. 


When describing his ranch horses of 
today, Green said, “We try to keep good 
serviceable cow horses. We work off the 
old ones. At the present time we have 
about 30 cow ponies.” 

Green, a tall, stately ranchman, with 
white hair and keen blue eyes, says he is 
thankful his lot was cast in Stephens 
County and West Texas. He admits it 
was purely an accident that he settled 
there. He was born in Hill County, July 
11, 1868. His mother died when he was 
an infant and his father, Tom Henry 
Green, an old time free range horseman, 
wanted to educate his son for a “white 
collar” profession. When youxg Henry 
was 13 years of age he was sent to 
Trinity University, then located at Te- 
huacana Hills, northwest of the present 
town of Mexia. “My father chose this 
school because it was located in an iso- 
lated district, far from the evils of the 
city,” Green said, “but the rolling hills 
and open range out the school window 
thrilled me much more than the books 
I had to study in school,” he admitted. 

Green never liked to make speeches, 








Henry Green, hand- 
some cowboy bache- 
lor, traveled ina 
buggy to Brecken- 
ridge and Albany be- 
fore buying one of 
the first automo- 
biles in Stephens 
County. 


even when a boy (despite the fact that 
he is quite eloquent when called upon), 
and when Friday afternoon rolled around 
with its Literary Society program, he 
made it a point to play hookey. “I roamed 
those old Tehuacana Hills and loved it,” 
he said, “and I learned by heart the 
brands on all the cattle for miles around. 
Later I was to choose one of those 
brands, a lazy E, for my very own.” 


When Green was eighteen years of 
age he received his Bachelor of Arts De- 
gree from Trinity, and still has the Prince 
Albert coat he wore at this important 
function. He was the youngest graduate 
in the class. The school books he studied 
in college are still in his possession too, 
but have never been unpacked from that 
day to this. 


After his graduation he went to work 
for Trice and Green, an undertaking and 
furniture business in Hillsboro. One of 
the partners, P. A. Green, was his fath- 
er’s brother. After a few months in the 
store his uncle died and Trice, wary of 
his own health, decided to hunt a new 
location. “If you’ll come with me, Henry, 
I'll give you a job,” he promised the 
young man. 

Henry agreed and they took the Fort 
Worth and Denver to the Panhandle 
Country. They looked over several loca- 
tions including the womanless town of 
Amarillo which had just been laid out. 
It was a shack town with tent and frame 
buildings. They put up at a make-shift 
hotel that night and Henry slept on the 
floor. A norther struck before morning 
whistling through the cracks in the 
building and nearly freezing Henry to 
death on his pallet bed. “I got up and 
looked out the window,” he recalled. 
“The wind was blowing a gale from the 
North and the freezing cattle were drift- 
ing by, lowing in a most forlorn and 
hopeless manner. There were no fences 
and I’m sure they didn’t stop drifting 
until they got to the Palo Duro Canyon. 

“Early the next morning I told Mr. 
Trice if I could get to the depot without 
freezing I was leaving that God-forsaken 
country and going back to Hill County.” 

“*You’re making a mistake, Henry,’ 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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Range Grasses 


A Discussion of Bluestem 


By C. A. RECHENTHIN, Zone Conservationist, 
Soil Conservation Service, Fort Worth, Texas. 


* 


Epitor’s Nore: This is the second 


of a series of articles on im; 
Mr. Rec 
Other articles will appear in later 


range grasses 


issues. 


HE bluestem grasses are the most 
extensively spread in Texas and one 
of the most important in the state’s 
livestock industry. Prairie hay from 
Central Texas includes largely bluestem 
grasses. Grass-fat steers from the Fort 
Worth Prairie grazed mostly bluestems. 

The bluestems are found in the pas- 
ture lands of east Texas; on the un- 
dulating plains of northwest Texas; on 
the humid lowlands of the Gulf Coast; 
and in the semi-arid plains and moun- 
tains of the Trans-Pecos region. The 
kinds of bluestems vary, but one or more 
species of this genus can be found any- 
where you go in Texas. In addition, 
several species have been introduced 
from other continents and are doing 
well. 

The scientific name of the bluestem 
genus is Andropogon, which comes from 
the Greek words aner, meaning “man,” 
and pogon, meaning “beard.” The genus 
is often called “beardgrass” as a result. 
However, one of the striking character- 
istics of many of the more important 








A plant of little bluestem. Little blue- 
stem is extensively spread throughout 
Texas. It is an excellent range grass and 
high forage producer when conservatively 
grazed. 


mt 
hin. 


King Ranch bluestem is an introduced grass that appears 


to be well adapted to many parts of Texas. It is a high 


producer and 


es well in revegetating old fields. Note how 


it spreads on the ground, thereby furnishing good cover. 


species is the greenish-blue color of the 
plants, and the name “bluestem” has 
been adopted as appropriate in an at- 
tempt to standardize the local names of 
plants. Many other grasses also have 
awns or beards similar to this genus, 
hence the name “beardgrass” has not 
been adopted. 

The bluestems are mostly bunch 
grasses, and either mid-grasses (two to 
four feet high) or tall grasses (five to 
eight feet high). Some species have un- 
derground runners or rhizomes, and one 
introduced species has runners on the 
surface. Besides the characteristic blue 
color of many of the species, other points 
of identification are: (1) The seed are 
single, and hairy, with an awn or beard 
at the end, and (2) the seed are born 
along a central stem, or on one or more 
branches from a central stem. The _— 
heads of many species are so cove 
with fine, soft white hair that they are 
locally called “feather bluestems.” 

The most important of the bluestems 
is little bluestem. It is a tufted Ss 
found extensively over the rangelands 
of the Grand Prairie, Blacklands, and 
Edwards Plateau regions of Texas, and 
less abundant over almost all the rest of 
the state. Besides being a valuable range 
grass, little bluestem is also a chief con- 
stituent of prairie hay from Central 
Texas and Oklahoma. It is the main 
grass in the rich grasslands of the Osage 
Highlands of Oklahoma and Kansas to 
which many Texas cattle are shipped 
for fattening. 

This grass is often erroneously re- 
ferred to as “sedge” or “sage” grass, 
and given little value as a range grass. 
Little bluestem should not be confused 
with broomsedge bluestem, the real 
“sedge grass” of the pioneers, which 
grass grows predominantly on abandoned 
fields and cleared land in east and cen- 
tral Texas. Broomsedge bluestem, al- 
though grazed when green, is low in 
grazing value when mature. Early set- 
tlers in the west thought the little blue- 
stem to be the same grass, and rated it 
low as a range grass. 

Little bluestem is one of the more 
palatable grasses to livestock, and has 
been completely removed from many pas- 
tures by heavy grazing. When properly 
managed, it is a high producer. Clipping 
studies by the Soil Conservation Service 
indicate that a year’s total production 
from this grass on rangeland will reach 
to 6,000 pounds per acre on the deep 
soils of the Fort Worth Prairie in favor- 


able years. A clipping study near Ozona 
in 1949 showed that little bluestem pro- 
duced about 3,200 pounds per acre on a 
thin, rocky, limestone soil. For compari- 
son, the invading grasses that had re- 
placed the little bluestem on a similar 
soil produced only 285 pounds per acre. 

Big bluestem and sand bluestem are 
other important species of this genus. 
They are tall grasses (five to eight feet 
high) with the seed born on two or three 
branches of the head. The grass is some- 
times called “turkeyfoot” because of the 
resemblance of the head to a turkey’s 
foot. Big bluestem grows throughout 
Central Texas, and in the Davis Moun- 
tains. It is associated with little blue- 
stem in the Osage Hills of Oklahoma 
and Texas. Sand bluestem ws prin- 
cipally in the deep sandy soils of north- 
west and west Texas. 

Big and sand bluestem are much alike 
in appearance, and both are very palat- 
able, high-producing forage grasses. 
They have been completely grazed from 
much of their former range in Texas, 
and are now found in abundance only in 








. 


Big bluestem is one of the better tall 
he ge 3 of central Texas. It is an excel- 

t forage grass and should be main- 
tained where it is adapted. 





Indiangrass is another tall grass 
adapted to central Texas. It is a very 
palatable and excellent range grass but 
has been grazed from much of its former 
range. 








protected sites, and in conservatively 
grazed pastures. 

Three species of the bluestems are 
quite commonly lumped as “feather blue- 
stem,” or “silver bluestem.” The three 
species are silver bluestem, found 
throughout Texas west of Dallas, cane 
bluestem, found in west Texas, and pin- 
hole bluestem, found mostly in southwest 
Texas. They have about equal value as 
range grasses. They are generally of 
lower value than the little bluestem, but 
in their adapted range of lower rainfall, 
are good range grasses. A clipping of 
ungrazed grasses from a lowland site 
near Lamesa, Texas, in October, 1949, 
obtained a total year’s growth of 5,800 
pounds from a mixture of cane blue- 
stem, sideoats grama and blue grama, 
with the cane bluestem dominant. Buf- 
falograss, for comparison, on a similar 
site, produced 3,100 pounds. 

Seacoast bluestem is very similar to 
little bluestem, but produces under- 
ground runners or rhizomes, and grows 
in rather dense, and sometimes large, 
colonies. It is found along the Gulf Coast 
and inland for about a hundred miles 
on sandy soils. It is an excellent forage 
grass in its adapted range, but like little 
bluestem, has been grazed out of much 
of its former range. 

A number of less important native 
species occur throughout the state. Texas 
bluestem is very similar to little blue- 
stem, and is found in southwest Texas. 
Bushy bluestem is found on low, wet, or 
seepy places in the southern half of 
Texas. It is of little value as a range 
grass. Other species occur in east Texas, 
but are of little importance. 

The native bluestems generally seed 
only once a year, usually in the fall. 
They start growing when warm tempera- 
tures start in spring, and are most nu- 
tritious when green and growing. Live- 
stock will graze them readily at this 
time. 

Close grazing during the growing 
period will not permit the plant to pro- 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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Writes 

C. M. FREDERICK 
of Pine Ranch, 

Lone Pine, Nebraska 


“You can sure count on Larro to do the job;’ says C. M. Frederick. 
“Because of a very short hay supply, we hoped for an open winter 
last year. But in November winter really set in.” 

Doubled The Larro. “Our cows didn’t get any hay until after we 
sold our steers in January . . . so we doubled the Larro. Fed the 
cows and yearlings two pounds daily and the calves 114 lbs. None 
of the cattle had all the hay they could eat at any time.” 

Every Cow Calved. Mr. Frederick’s cows started calving in March 
... and every cow calved out of 130 head. 

Larro Supplies Full Nutrient Balance. That’s why more and more 
feeders are switching to Larro. For extra gains at low cost... 
start feeding Larro today. 


General Mills 


AL? C 


‘Rorm-tested” 


CATTLE SUPPLEMENT Fermented 


Dept. 54 
DETROIT (2)—SAN FRANCISCO (6)—CHICAGO (4) 
Buy at the Bullseye! 
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Ye Cattleman 


HE last article of Horse Handling Science covered the 
Horse Handling Science 


method used in telling the lead by “feel of the horse.” I 

hope that by now you can tell the lead without having to 

“peak” over his side, because by this “feel of the lead” ‘vill 

you instinctively know the lead, even when traveling on a 

4 straight line. You'll know whether or not you should change 

Article and Illustrations by MONTE FOREMAN, his leads for a turn you’re going to make, and to correct him 

Roswell, N. M. if he should get “disunited” or in the wrong lead. The last 

issue also showed how to get a horse to take the lead he doesn’t 

like when he’s a “confirmed” one-lead pony. We did this by 

the use of a fence corner and the use of rein, weight and 

leg aids. As the horse pr sses in his ms these aids 

should be used lighter and lighter until all you'll have to do 

is to Jean in the direction for the lead you’re seeking. Yes, the 

lighter the aids, the more finished the horse! Now, let’s go 

a step farther in his training by getting him to take either 

lead from a trot. We’ll use Marianne McRae’s three year old 

Quarter Horse stud colt, named Mr. Hancock, for the model 
in the drawings. (Follow them in numerical order.) 


“Trotting Into the Correct Lead” 


Editor’s Note: This is the seventeenth of a series 
of graphic descriptions of the Science of seotins 


horses. C ts and are inv 





Fig. 1. Here we're trotting 
down toward the corner, for we 
will use a corner again! The 
rider knows that he’s going to 
ask Hancock to go into a lope on 
the left lead at the turn. 
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re. 8. The rider is now “pushing” 
the horse’s hindquarters toward the in- 
side, using his “outside leg aid” (use of 
the leg aids have been taken up in the 
last two articles), and he still pulls the 
horse’s head to the outside. When they 
get close to the corner the horse will try 
to turn, and, if he’s booted into a lope 
when his “outside” front leg goes to the 
ground he can raise up and reach farther 
_ with his “inside” front leg which lets 
him go into the correct lead. In these 
illustrations we've showed taking the 
left lead, figuring that you might be rid- 
ing a left handed pony. The left handed 
pony wil take the left lead without any 
fiddling around caused by his taking ex- 
tra steps. I want you to concentrate on 
how easy he goes into the left lead, so 
that you'll know the “feel” you should 
get when he takes the right lead cor- 
rectly. At the right lead too, you should 
feel no extra steps or “fiddling around.” 
He should “take-off” into his lope when 
his “outside” front foot is on the ground, 
not the inside front. 


Fig. 2. The rider starts to get set by 
taking the reins in both hands, so that he 
can “plow-line” the horse’s head to the 
outside. This pulling the head toward the 
outside has a tendency to make his hind- 
quarters travel closer to the inside of 
the turn which is necessary in taking 
and keeping the correct lead. It also 
makes a horse turn with his quarters 
under him 


Fig. 5. Here the horse is in the correct 
lead at the beat of the lope which is the 
easiest to recognize. (If you're up on 
leads you can tell ’em in any position!) 
The rider will keep the horse loping on 
around in his circle without changing 
directions, which would require a change 
of leads 


. 4. Hancock has raised up off his 
“outside” front foot, with no “fiddling 
around,” and has gone into the left lead. 
Should he have trotted one more step, 
his “inside” front leg would be on the 
ground, which would free his outside 
front leg to reach farther, and by sorta’ 
jumping his hindquarters toward the out- 
side, he would’ come out in the wrong 
lead! We don’t want him in the wrong 
lead ... we’re after the correct lead! 
When he takes the wrong lead, the rider 
should at least drop him down to a 
trot, go back to the place on the fence 
where they started, as drawing No. 1, 
and start toward the corner, again using 
his aids. They'll keep going back until 
the horse does take the correct lead! 


Fig. 6. Should Hancock try to go too 
fast, the rider would use his reins in two 
hands, and “give” and “take” with the 
movements of the horse’s head, yet he 
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wouldn’t “ride” the horse’s mouth! The 
rider will be trying to give the horse 
the habit of carrying its head “straight” 
with its body, for if a horse “limber- 
necks” in the direction of the turn, his 
hindquarters will have a tendency to 
make a larger circle which, a lot of 
times, will cause him to “disunite.” (We 
take up “disuniting” in the next issue.) 
To straighten the horse’s head with its 
body the rider merely “plow-lines” as 
illustrated in drawings 2, 3 and 6. Don’t 
plow-line his head out farther than in 
drawing No. 6, because the horse can 
work better with his head “straight with 
his body.” 


Another thing I’d like to tell you about 
is the “cooling-off” effect which small 
circles have on a horse. Work down to 
the small circles gradually until the 
horse almost has to drop to a trot, then 
make a little larger circle to keep him 
from breaking the rhythm of his lope. 
Keep going back to the smallest circle 
that you can put him in without break- 
ing the rhythm of his lope. These small 
circles supple a horse and make him 
work on his hindquarters. The more he 
works on his hindquarters the easier he 
can get around, and he’s easier to ride, 
too! 

When you start training for “the trot 
into the right lead” you’re going to have 
trouble with a “confirmed” left lead 
horse! You might remember though, that 
his riders have made him “left-handed,” 
for a horse will use both leads without 
a rider. Take a look at a bunch of horses 
playing or running. Watch how they 
use both leads and change leads when 
they need to! Then, “how-come” most 
of our ranch horses to get the habit of 
always carrying a rider in the left lead? 
...It’s because most of the time we un- 
consciously give him the aids to take the 
left lead! Why? ... That too, has a sim- 
ple answer: (1). It’s easier for a man 
who carries his reins in his left hand to 
rein to the left! So we rein him to the 
left without realizing it most of the 
time! (2). We get on a horse on the left 
side and without taking our weight off 
his left side, which is the weight aid 
calling for him te move to the left, we 
kick him into a lope! (3). Then to top 
it off, when we kick him into a lope we 
do it with our right leg! This is the leg 
aid for “bootin’” his hindquarters to- 
ward the left! These three things are the 
rein, weight and leg aids calling for the 
left lead! A horse naturally uses both 
leads, yet we keep asking him to take 
the left lead so much that he gets the 
habit of always carrying a rider in it! 
A horse has to used as much in the 
right lead as in his left to be able to 
turn both ways with equal ease! We who 
ride him must know in which lead he’s 
traveling, how to change to the other 
lead in the horse’s most natural way, 
and be able to ride him the way that he 
is helped, instead of being hindered! A 
horseman knows these natural ways for 
a horse to handle himself. If when riding 
a horse that doesn’t use its footwork just 
right, the horseman trains to correct it. 
He corrects a left-handed pony by using 
the horse much more in its “weak” lead, 
until it’s no longer “weak”! 

When your horse gets to taking both 
leads .from a trot, give him plenty of 
“using” practice! If you go to turn a 
cow back to the herd, trot your horse 
into the correct lead for the turn he’s 
going to make! If you jump off after a 
“wormy,” put him in the lead he’ll need 
if possible. Use his “weak” lead a lot 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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“LITTLE DEPUTY” WESTERN SUIT ANNOUNCED 
BY HARRIS TAILORING COMPANY 


The Harris Tailoring Co., 114 West 
Exchange Ave., Fort Worth, Texas, origi- 
nators of the “Harris Originals in West- 
ern Style” clothing, has entered the boys’ 
suit field with the distribution of the 
“Little Deputy” western suit. 

The story behind the “Little Deputy” 
suit is an interesting one. Its name was 
suggested by a new book, “The Little 
Deputy,” which was brought out on 
August 26 by Highland Press, in connec- 
tion with the Centennial Celebration of 
Boerne, Texas. 

“The Little Deputy” is the true story 
of a Texas lad who was the son of a 
sheriff of Kendall County, Texas, and 
who grew up in Boerne during the early 


’89’s when Boerne was a typical Texas 
Frontier town. 

And, the “Little Deputy” western suit 
is an authentic reproduction of the 
clothes of a boy of that period. 

According to all reports, and surveys, 
these new suits promise to be one of the 
most popular styles created for young- 
sters. Reasons are that style is distinc- 
tive, materials are excellent, and prices 
are in the medium and lower ranges. 
Leon Harris, who has long been a leader 
in development of western clothing, pre- 
dicts that the “Little Deputy” items will 
be the most desired of all western num- 
bers. 





» Address............... ; 


additional information about materials, colors, sizes and prices on: 
“Little Deputy” Shirts [D, Pants 0, Jacket Suits [, Hats —, Ties 0, Belts 0, 


Boots [. 
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WAY TO CONTROL 


GRUBS 


LICE, TICKS, MITES 
and OTHER STOCK PESTS 
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Brush In 
Powerful Insecticide With 
NEW TYPE, PERFECTED 





Curri-oiie® 


' Automatically applies either oil or water 


| base pest-killing insecticides. Cattle treat 
’ themselves. New type “SEAL FAST” valve, 
guaranteed not to leak, releases measured 
' amount of insecticide. Perfected brush arch 
| distributes insecticides where 90% of all in- 
‘festation starts. Automatic agitator keeps 
_ insecticides in solution. 5 gal. supply can is 
stationary. RUST PROOF construction in- 
side and out. < 
% Knocks GRUBS before they mature! Kills lice, 
ticks, mites. Keeps off flies, mosquitoes, etc. 
* Keeps cattle contented! Satisfies natural urge 
te rub. Saves destructive rubbing. 
* Conditions hair and hide! Keeps animals sleek. 


*% Increases production! Users report faster gains, 
better finish, more beef, more milk. 


THOUSANDS NOW IN USE! 


A practical, proven successful way to control 
stock-pests. Hundreds of enthusiastic reports from 
users! No stockman can afford to be without this 
protection. 

ecept THIS ‘‘FREE TRIAL OFFER’’ 
Let us prove their valve to you. Mail coupon to- 
day for details of FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


FARNAM EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept. 803, Phoenix, Ariz., or Omaha, Neb. 


Please send details of ‘‘Free Trial Offer’’ on 
see Otee and ‘‘Stock-Pest Control Manual”’ 
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Our Common Salt 


By Auprgy NIxon 


salt that pours from the shaker on 

the table or the salt blocks that cattle 
lick so contentedly? To our forefathers 
a good supply of salt was indispensable 

ore starting out on any long trips. 
David Crockett considered the four most 
essential items for pioneering were a keg 
of gunpowder, four barrels of meal, ten 
gallons of whiskey, and a barrel of salt! 
The numerous “salt licks” in the early 
days were well known because Indians 
and pioneers alike were in the habit of 
going miles ont of their way to extract 
a bit of the precious stuff. 

Salt has also entered our vocabulary. 
Everybody knows that saline means 
“salty,” but we do not often think of the 
word salad as going all the way back to 
the Latin sal. From that root came 
salarium or “salt money.” The Romans 
it seems, regarded their salt so highly 
that they paid their soldiers in part of 
blocks of it. Salarium became salary, and 
who would ever guess now that the word, 
one of the commonest in our language, 
ever had anything to do with salt? 


Today, its value is even higher than 
it was in Roman days. Our tremendous 
meat packing, food processing, refrigera- 
tion, soap, and tanning industries would 
be impossible without it. Because salt 
breaks up easily into its two component 
elements, sodium and chlorine, important 
products can be made from each one. 
Paper making and high octane gasoline, 
to cite two examples, consume great 
quantities of chlorine, and sodium finds 
its way into the caustic soda, sodium bi- 
carbonate, and glass industries of our 
nation. But what about salt that we 
sprinkle on our food? Less than one- 
twentieth of the United States’ total pro- 
duction goes into the shakers on our 
tables; two-thirds of it go into the chemi- 
cal industry. 


Thus, salt comes back to us in many 
forms, most of which we never think 
about. Farm families are more aware of 
salt in their daily lives than city fam- 
ilies. For every dollar spent by a city 
family, the farm family spends twenty. 
Part of that amount, of course, goes into 
curing the meat which has been butcher- 
ed, but most of it is spent for blocks of 
salt for livestock. 

We are fortunate in America that we 
have such a great reserve of salt as great 
searcities exist in such countries as 
Japan. The state of Kansas alone has 
enough to supply the entire United States 
for a half million years if we use it no 
faster than we have been! 

Salt is not always a blessing, however. 
Because of its objectionable habit of ris- 
ing with oil from wells, it has created 
a serious problem of disposal. The salt 
brine, left to flood the surface of the 
ground, has polluted drinking water of 
both man and stock. Luckily, in such 
states as oil-rich Texas, laws have been 
created to protect the precious water. 

Ancient seas that covered our earth 
for long periods of time were responsible 
for the salt beds. When the water dried 
up, beds of salt sometimes thousands of 
feet thick were left. Eons of time were 
required for this evaporation to take 
place—try to imagine the fact that eighty 
feet of ocean water is needed to produce 
only one foot of salt! 


I‘ there anything as “common” as the 


Part of the story of the earth can 
be read in salt layers by the geologist. 
Seasonal changes, climatic variations in 
humidity and temperature, long dry 
— great underground upthrusts are 
all recorded as clearly as if man had 
written them himself. Our descendants 
will some day gaze on ancient terraces 
and a fine, dry bed of salt and remark 
that here water once covered an area 
known as Great Salt Lake. 


For centuries man knew nothing of 
the vast deposits that lay far below his 
feet as he laboriously evaporated sea 
water, extracted tiny amounts from “salt 
licks,” and traded or fought with his 
neighbor for possession of salt. Today, 
man knows so much about the character 
of the beds far underneath that the kind 
of salt he desires rather than the under- 
lying structure largely determines the 
method of extraction. 

One way is by actually digging it out 
underground much the way coal is mined. 
Another is by pumping naturally-occur- 
ring salt water to the surface. Some- 
times water is poured into a well until 
it encounters rock salt which it dissolves. 
The artificial brine is then pumped back 
up to the surface. 

Suppose that a company wished to 
produce the salt blocks which farmers 
and cattle raisers buy for their stock. 
Salt, of course, is an absolute essential 
as it improves appetite and acts as a 
tonic. If the crude salt is pure enough 
to be distributed with little or no pro- 
cessing to take out the impurities, the 
mining method may be used. 

A shaft is first sunk to the bed which 
is often hundreds of feet below the sur- 
face. From this central shaft, rooms as 
large as auditoriums are blasted, leav- 
ing between thick, supporting columns 
of salt. This is the “room and pillar” 
method, familiar to every salt and coal 
miner. Tracks are then laid down so that 
the salt can be hauled in cars to the 
elevator and hoisted to the top. 

The glistening white, but rough salt 
may have to have some ingredients add- 
ed. Iodine, which prevents goiter in hu- 
man beings, is also necessary to stock. 
Some cattle raisers want sulphur added 
to the salt as a “conditioner” for their 
stock in spring for the same reason that 
some of us like to take sulphur and 
molasses at the end of the winter. A 
block with sulphur added is always more 
yellow in color than an ordinary block. 

Sometimes, a company may desire to 
produce artificial brine and then refine 
it. A pipe is driven into the well after it 
is drilled. Then a smaller pipe is put 
down inside the larger one to a much 
greater depth. Luke-warm water, which 
acts much more quickly than cold, is 
forced down the outer larger pipe to 
dissolve the rock salt at the bottom. A 
cavity is thus hollowed out as more and 
more salt is dissolved. The heavy brine, 
over ninety-nine per cent saturated is 
sucked up the smaller pipe to the sur- 
face. If the well is especially deep, com- 
pressed air may be used to bring the 
brine to the surface. 

After the brine has been brought to 
the surface it must be purified, and there 
are several degrees of purification. 
“Grainer” or “flake” salt is the coarser 
type. Cheeses, butter, bread, and dry 
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Use ONCE-A-DAY TREATMENT 


wit SULMET 


SULFAMETHAZINE 


For Calf Scours, Calf an Bacillary Enteritis, 
Shipping Fever, Foot Rot and Metritis 


Highly Effective + Low in Cost + Easy to Give 


@ Safeguard your herds... and your profits ... against disastrous attacks of 
any of the above diseases by treating sick animals with SULMET Sulfamethazine 
Lederle. ONCE-A-DAY treatment with this outstanding drug brings quick results 
—often one treatment suffices. 

High effectiveness, low cost, and the practical advantages of once-a-day treat- 
ment—these are features of superiority that make SULMET Sulfamethazine a 
popular favorite with veterinarians, breeders, and stockmen throughout the country. 

SULMET Sulfamethazine is available in six dosage forms: POWDER, TABLETS, 
OBLETS*, EMULSION, INJECTABLE SOLUTION (available by or on the pre- 
scription of a veterinarian), SOLUTION 12.5% (for use as a drench). 





Your veterinarian is your dependable ally in the constant war against cattle 
diseases. Consult him for the most effective management practices and disease 
control procedures to meet your individual needs. 


Read carefully the circular enclosed in the package for best results in the 
use of this product. 


Free literature gladly sent upon request. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Clip this coupon and send to us at the address below for your 
FREE COPY of “COMMON DISEASES OF LIVESTOCK.” 


Address. 





LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
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Nima ( inpustRY secu? AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N.Y. 
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for you with q 
Marco MO-BONE Mineral Supplement 


It costs less . . . it requires less . . . it goes farther. Your animals 
readily eat Marco MO-BONE because it is fortified with the special 
Marco Binder that "tickles their taste buds," yet they won't eat a 
pound more than they need. Feed at Free Choice. 


LOOK AT THIS ANALYSIS 


Over 50% finest feeding steamed Bone Meal, scien- 
tifically balanced quantities of Mi lized Salt and 
essential trace elements. Minimum guarantee: 6.7% 
phosphorus (all from bone meal), 15%, calcium 
and traces of Iron, iodine, manganese, copper, co- 
balt, special Marco Binder and other ingredients. 
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Cash and Carry or C.O.D. 








Pick up any quantity you want, or arrange with 
us for special shipments by rail or truck line. 
For quentities of 15 tons or more we will .de- 
liver to you at less than carload freight. 


MARCO CHEMICAL CO. 


20th and N. Grove 
FORT WORTH TEXAS 
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COWBOY’S SPECIAL 


Here’s a classy, high quality felt hat 
for the “hand” who likes his (or her) 
hat colorfully western. in beautiful 


% Kids real cowboy hats (sizes 5% 
to 63% inc.) Same colors as adult 
hats, priced at $5.95. 


At the Fort Worth Show ... We in- 
vite you to visit our booth and our 
Hyer Boot exhibit at the S$. W. Ex- 


iti id Fat Stock Show. 
wil ce lea ral = Your choice of beautiful colors. 


The Ranch Room — “Cowboy's Bargain Room” —5100 E. Belknap, Fort Worth 


The Ranch Room, 5100 E. Belknap, Fort Worth, Texas Check or money order 
Send me the following items | have checked: is enclosed. 


() Adult hat, Head size , Brim size , Color , Edge 





(0 Kids hat, size 
NAME 
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salting of meats call for this variety. 
The brine, murky with salt and debris 
from hundreds of feet underground, 
flows slowly through large tanks. Clay 
and sand and other unwanted materials 
drop to the bottom as the brine becomes 
more and more clear. Then the liquid is 
drawn through long, shallow troughs 
called “grainer pans” which are heated 
by steam pipes. Large flat salt flakes 
grow on the surface until they become 
so heavy that they sink slowly to the 
bottom like gold in a sluice box. 

If flakes of certain size are desired, 
then the temperature of the bath is 
changed slightly and held to that temver- 
ature. A variation of even a few degrees 
may make the difference between a large 
and a small salt flake. 

After automatic scrapers have raked 
the salt which has fallen to the bottom, 
the flakes are ready for drying and dis- 
tribution. : 

If we were to examine under a micro- 
scope the salt from our table, we would 
find that each grain is a tiny, perfectly- 
shaped cube. The process of making this 
variety is, like grainer salt, a matter of 
evaporation, but in a different way. 

In this case, the evaporators, called 
vacuum pans, are large metal cones set 
base-to-base. These are enormous and ex- 
pensive, demanding a great initial finan- 
cial outlay. Air pressure inside the 
evaporator is reduced, causing the brine 
to boil more quickly. As the water evap- 
orates the crystalline salt sifts to the 
bottom. Three exaporators each with a 
lower pressure than the preceding one, 
receive the crystalline salt and repurify 
it still further until it is ready to be 
packaged. 


Horse Handling Science 
(Continued from Page 29) 

more than the other when you're loping 
across the country! If you’re following 
these articles sorta’ step by step in 
training a horse, USE A DROP TO A 
TROT CHANGE OF LEADS! This is 
one of the natural ways which a horse 
will change leads when in a slow lope 
without a rider. It is the best way that 
I know of starting the horse’s schooling 
for the flying changes of leads with a 
rider. The way to do it is simple: When 
you’re in one lead, drop him to a trot, 
then lean, leg and rein, using the same 
aids as are drawn for this article, when 
you ask him to take the lead for the new 
turn! You’re asking him to go from a 
trot into a lope in the correct lead for 
the turn! Be sure you make him take 
the correct lead every time! Keep prac- 
ticing this drop into a trot change of 
leads until your horse only has to trot 
one step! He’s then ready to start train- 
ing for the flying change which we’ll 
take up in a later article! 

Your equipment and knowledge has a 
mighty lot to do with the “finish” you’ll 
be able to put to your horses. Lots of 
boys tell me that they go back to other 
articles of Horse Handling Science and 
get more out of ’em each time! It might 
help to take another “look-see” at: 
“Leads,” “Changes of Leads,” “Pinching 
Bits,” “Heads Down,” “Stops” and oth- 
ers. If you’ve lost some of your copies, 
the first fifteen articles have been put 
into a booklet named Horse Handling 
Science by The Cattleman Magazine. At 
the present writing I don’t know the 
price, but it won’t be much! Tell your 
friends, too! If you don’t, I hope they 
borrow yours! 
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Top 25 Hereford Auctions of 1949 


be Wresmee Hereford Ranch, Cheyenne, Wyo., Oct. 7-76 head averaged 
Interne Exposition Sale, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 29-45 head averaged 


Sui Herefords 3-in-1 Sale, Denver, Colo., Oct. 8-66 head averaged 
ional Western Stock Show and Sale, Denver, Colo., Jan. 18-188 head 

averaged $1,908. 

Albert Noe Farms, Pulaski, Tenn., Nov. 11—455 head averaged $1,705. 

Circle M Ranch, Senatebia, Miss., Feb. 14—50 head averaged $1,665. 

Thorp Hereford Farms, Britton, $. D., Oct. 4—75 head averaged $1,654. 

Circle A Hereford Farm, Morris, ill., Nov. 25—60 head averaged $1,411. 

Turne- Ranch, Sulphur, Okle., Dec. 15-48 heed averaged $1,577. 

Panola-Tate Polled Hereford Sale, bia, Miss., March 29-60 head 

averaged $1,465. 

Woody Hereford Ranch, Barnard, Kans., Dec. 6—54 head averaged $1,396. 

SEF Fe Sete CH Sein inet hatin Het: Se SN ere 


Morlunde Farms, Lewisburg, W. Va., Oct. 29-61 head averaged $1,316. 


wor” Hereford Farms, Poolesville, Md., Oct. 31-55 head aver- 
ee ey Ca a ee 


SPGO: 008 6. BOD Set: Corterd, Sele: Oath: TPA Reem eeannee 
National 
$1,251. 
Patterson Land Com Wing, N. | Banpod head 1,158. 
Circle H Ranch, Winene, iiss, Boe. 1 17-5 sue 
National Western Pelled Hereford Sale, Sennen. Omer ie, Sean ed 


— $1,133. 
Futurity, Hutchinson, Kans., Nov. 15-59 head aver- 


—a $1,125. " 
John E. Rice, Sheridan, Wyo., June 14—53 head averaged $1,119. 


Ranch, Comanche, Texas, Nev. 8-59 head averaged 
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Polled Hereford Sale, Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 9—74 head averaged 


WEEE 


$1,056. 
Hervale Farms, Wayne, Neb., Oct. 26—49 head averaged $1,053. 


Cedar Lane Farms, Greenville, Miss., Dec. 13—51 head averaged $1,038. 


> 


Auctioneer % The sales with the red star were 
aeaacisaunaiae SOLD BY NATIONAL 
23 out of 25 


92% 
SOLD BY NATIONAL 


* 


cuxzcoms “IT DOESN'T COST...IT PAYS 


Auctioneer 


“WHEN NATIONAL SELLS FOR YOU” 


* 





**Net MORE with NATIONAL” 


O. R. (Pete) PETERSON 
Manager 
Phone 3-4015 
1208 Burk Burnett Bldg. 
FORT WORTH. Sel [Pe Sp SS ESE Bit Es 
anaes O. R. PETERSON 


TEXAS Sales Manager 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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Cattle and Cowtown 


By VenitTaA Moncrier, Paschal High School, Fort Worth 
(Reprinted from The Junior Historian, published by the Texas State Historical Association.) 


INCE its founding on June 6, 1849, 
Fort Worth has progressed consider- 
ably. It has grown in area, in popu- 

lation, in popularity, and industry. The 
one industry that has sent Fort Worth 
rolling on this road of prosperity is the 
cattle industry—every phase of it. This 
industry played a leading part in the 
development of the state, for it gave the 
state its first great business, and its 
growth has given Texas first place in 
beef production in the nation. 

Cattle in unnumbered thousands passed 
through Fort Worth to northern markets 
for fifteen years before it dawned upon 
anybody that here was the logical point 
to turn into dressed beef the surplus of 
the vast ranges of Texas. Growth of such 
markets as the ones at Omaha, St. Joseph, 
and Kansas City gave encouragement to 
the men who built the establishments 
that should be to Texas what the “Mis- 
souri River markets had been to the 
states that sheltered and encouraged 
them.” 

Three factors gave Fort Worth first 
place in consideration of the proper site: 
first, location of the town—the only large 
town on the eastern border of the cattle 
country, where it had enjoyed fame as a 
stock center from the days of the trail; 
second, its numerous railroads, radiating 
in all directions, tapping the sources of 
supply in the West and connecting with 
all the larger eastern cities and Gulf 
Coast; and third, the alertness of citizens 


who put forth every effort to secure such 


a market. These citizens laid the founda- 
tion for the packing industry of Fort 
Worth, for “although the initial enter- 
prise wasn’t fully successful, it served as 
a base from which greater things have 
developed.” 

The Fort Worth Democrat, which had 
earned a reputation for “seeing things,” 
first predicted on April 25, 1875, that 
some day Fort Worth would be a “large 
producer of refrigerated meat for ex- 
port.” The paper printed this constantly 
and took every opportunity to advance 
the project. The editor, learning that a 
man was in Dallas negotiating to estab- 
lish a plant there, went to that city and 
met him. It was learned that the people 
of Dallas did not regard the project with 
much favor. The man, a Mr. Richardson, 
only asked that the city donate six acres 
of ground for the plant. He was told that 
if he would come to Fort Worth, he could 
select the ground and a deed would be 
delivered to him in an hour. He came, 
looked over the situation, and selected the 
land where the Bewley Mill now stands. 
The land was donated to him by Peter 
Smith. 

Immediately a packing house was 
built to pack hogs; but as there were very 
few hogs raised in Tarrant County, it 
soon went out of business. The business 
changed hands several times before it 
finally became a profitable enterprise. 

Soon after the first company failed, a 
man named Higgs came to the city and in 
a few days secured capital enough to 
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erect a refrigerating plant. But his at- 
tempt, too, was short-lived, and he sold 
out to Isaac Dahlman. This plant was 
located on the east side of town. Dahlman 
killed cattle and shipped them to Liver- 
pool; the psy | of the meat was un- 
successful and so his career ended. 

The depression of the cattle industry 
during the years 1884 and 1885 had ill 
effect on the growth of Fort Worth, and 
prosperity did not come again until 1887. 

In 1890, thirty men agreed to contrib- 
ute $1,000 each to purchase land for 
starting a packing house of their own. 

. C. Holloway was selected to manage 
the project. He purchased land where the 
present packing houses now stand. 
Stockyards and a packing plant got under 
way with encouraging success, although 
the scope was that of local industry 
rather than of the capacity possessed by 
the present companies. The plant of 1890 
had a capacity of 250 cattle and a thou- 
sand hogs per day. John R. Hoxie, a capi- 
talist from Chicago and a man of some 
experience in the business, came to the 
city and was induced to put in additional 
money. Packing operations were sus- 
pended in 1898 and were not resumed 
until May, 1899, when the plant was sold 
to Simpson and Niles of Boston. Since 
neither of these men had any experience, 
the plants were sold to Swift and Ar- 
mour who, on March 13, 1902, laid the 
cornerstone of the new buildings. 


The stockyards and packing houses are 
considered a cornerstone of Fort Worth’s 
greatness and the great effort and money 
contribution put forth by the citizens 
to secure them are among the most bene- 
ficial achievements of Fort Worth’s 
history. “With the success of the nego- 
tiations which resulted in Armour and 
Swift locating their large branch plants 





HERE ARE SOME OF THE BOYS WHO WEAR 


¢ 


T. B. PORTER HARRY TOMPKINS 


BILL MAGUIRE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ROSS DOLLARHIDE 


GERALD ROBERTS 
World's Champion All- 
Around Cowboy—1948 


JIM SHOULDERS 


Wild Horse Ride 
Winner—1949 
Madison Square 
Garden Rodeo 


Calf Roping 
Winner—1949 
Madison Square 
Garden Rodeo 


These are just a few of the top rodeo stars 
who wear WRANGLERS. 


They wear WRANGLERS because the 
Blue Bell WRANGLER is tough and rugged. 
It’s made from the heaviest 11-0z. Sanforized 
coarsé=weave denim. Men’s and boys’ sizes, 
your choice of zipper or button front. Blue 
Bell’s new form-fitting women’s WRANGLER 


Steer Wrestling 
Winner—1949 
Madison Square 
Garden Rodeo 


Saddle Bronce 
Winner—1949 
Madison Square 
Garden Rodeo 


Bareback Riding 
Winner—1949 
Madison Square 
Garden Rodeo 


is designed for trim, athletic figures in sizes 
12 to 20. 

The WRANGLER is the only popular- 
priced Western jean styled by RODEO BEN, 
custom-tailor to rodeo stars and ranchers. 

The WRANGLER—and Blue Bell’s West- 
ern Jacket—are guaranteed the best made, 
best fitting you can buy, or your money back! 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF WORK CLOTHES aiue BELL, INC., Greensboro, N. C. 
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When the law rode alone 


A CHUCK WAGON YARN 


Be it hoss thieves, Comanches, or Santa Anna himself, 
there’s nothing a Texas Ranger won’t tackle. 

Take Tom Floyd. 

Over in Fort Worth, a while back, some visiting cow prods 
went loco and started a nasty riot. When things got bad, 
the mayor wired Ranger headquarters for help. They 
sent Tom Floyd riding right over. The mayor and other 
leading citizens met Tom in front of the town hall, and 
the mayor asked Tom when the rangers would get there. 


“Here I am!” Tom replied. 
**What!”’ the mayor exclaimed. ‘‘Ain’t there any more 
than one of you?’ 
“Why?” asked Tom. “‘Is there more than one riot?” 

* * * 
Today better cattle than ever run these ranges. And 
one reason is that modern cattlemen know the value of 
mineral feeding. Minerals most likely to be lacking 
in your grass and other feeds can be supplied with 
SWIFT’S MINERAL SUPPLEMENT. 


Phosphorus is important 


Adequate phosphorus in cattle feeds is a must. In 
many areas of the United States the soils are low 
in this essential mineral. Texas is one 

of those areas. Here the feeds grown are 

also low in phosphorus. 


SWIFT’S HI-PHOSPHORUS MIN- 

ERAL SUPPLEMENT is made to 

meet your specific needs. 

SWIFT’S HI-PHOSPHORUS MIN- 

ERAL SUPPLEMENT isa handy, eco- 

nomical way to feed all the minerals your 

cattle are known to need. It is made to 

meet range conditions because: 

It contains at least 7% phosphorus. When 

fed free choice, your livestock will get all 

the additional phosphorus they need. 

e it contains molasses to make the min- 

erals more palatable. 

e Besides phosphorus, it contains all the other essen- 
tial mineral nutrients your livestock are known to need, 
such as manganese, iron, copper, cobalt, sodium, 
chlorine, calcium, magnesium, and iodine. 


So for stronger, healthier livestock, feed SWIFT’S 
HI-PHOSPHORUS MINERAL SUPPLEMENT 
today and every day. It is easy to handle, easy to feed, 
easy on your pocketbook. It contains no fillers, no 
waste, and like all SWIFT’S FEEDS, it’s fairly priced. 
You get more minerals for your money with SWIFT’S 
HI-PHOSPHORUS MINERAL SUPPLEMENT. 
For your protein and vitamin needs these winter 
months, remember Swift’s Cattle Cubes and Swift’s 
Range Pellets. They contain a balanced combination 
of animal and vegetable proteins fortified with vita- 
min A...exactly the right balance for best results. 

See your feed dealer about your supply of 
Swift’s Hi-Phosphorus Mineral on gam om wift’s 
Cattle Cubes, and Swift’s Range Pellets. 


Feed these SWIFT FEEDS to 
speed production of livestock 
on your range 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


FEED DEPARTMENT 


Swift's Cattle Cubes, 
Swift’s Range Pellets, 
Swift’s Hi-Phosphorus 
Mineral Supplement, 
Swift’s Mineral Supple- 
ment, in bag or block. 
More nutrients for your 
money. 
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here, the stockyards were enlarged to 
accommodate the incr number of 
cattle shipped to this point.” During 1902 
both the Armour and Swift interests 
spent millions in building two of the 
most extensive and complete packing 
plants in the West. The plants have been 
in operation since March, 1903; in the 
near half-century the “capacity has been 
increased and new departments have been 
added to the industry.” 

The completion of the new packing 

lants was responsible for location in 

‘ort Worth of a large number of af- 
filiated industries, including cooperage 
works, cotton oil mills, a large mechani- 
cal plant, and many other concerns. Em- 
ployment for hundreds of workers was 
provided—the effect may well be proved 
by the fact that although Fort Worth 
had increased in population by only 3,600 
in the decade from 1890-1900, it increased 
by 4,700, almost tripling its population, 
in the following decade. 

Since their completion, the packing 
houses have remained one of the most 
important and continuous industrial en- 
terprises in the Southwest. Their erection 
was made possible by the best production 
of meat animals in West Texas, and the 
whole trend of Fort Worth’s industrial 
activity since that period has been guided 
by the production of raw material in 
West Texas cattle area. 

The Fort Worth Star-Telegram proud- 


ly, if a bit boastfully, stated on June 14, 


1914, “It doesn’t require the vision of a 
seer to look forward to that day when the 
states of this great union, market basket 
in hand, will be applying to Fort Worth, 
mistress of the world’s greatest livestock 
empire of the future, for the meat that 
goes daily on their millions of tables. 


%e Cattleman 


That day is certain to arrive—and it is 
coming rapidly, when the long trains of 
refrigerator cars that thunder across the 
land—yes, even the ships that ply the 
seas—will get the bulk of their cargoes 
from the Fort Worth market, the great 
livestock clearing house of the South- 
west.” 

Persons who have never seen a pack- 
ing house or stockyards district have the 
impression that the surroundings are 
dirty and ill-kept. A trip to the Fort 
Worth packing house and stockyard dis- 
trict would prove that their impressions 
are wrong. East Exchange Avenue, the 
“second busiest street in the world,” is 
the home of the packing houses of Ar- 
mour and Swift, where a great part of 
the livestock of the Southwest are slaugh- 








“If I don’t particularly care for this 
brand, Mom, am I allowed to switch to 
another?” 
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tered in order to satisfy the American 
appetite. These plants are the last word 
in packing house construction. As the 
years roll by and the supply increases, 
they will be enlarged to meet every 
requirement. 

Visitors from all parts of the country 
who have viewed the Fort Worth stock- 
yards and packing house districts have 
pronounced them the most beautiful in 
the land. Around the packing houses, the 
Livestock Exchange Building, and the 
Coliseum, there are beautiful lawns cul- 
tivated under the direction of experienced 
landscape architects. This pleasing ap- 
pearance from the front is the scheme 

reserved throughout the packing plants. 

here is not a department in the big 
packing plants where the spirit as well 
as the letter of cleanliness is not devel- 
oped to the highest standard. Bagge | 
house products mean cleanliness an 
merit. As further proof of this conten- 
tion, it may be said that the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry main- 
tains a branch on this market, just as it 
does on all the markets of the land. A 
large corps of competent inspectors daily 
make minute examination of every head 
of livestock slaughter in both ante and 
postmortem tests. There’s not a chance 
that TT impure or deleterious to 
human health will escape their inspec- 
tion.” 

The stockyards cover 253 acres and are 
the largest south of St. Louis. The Ar- 
mour & Company plant covers twenty- 
four acres of land and has fifteen main 
buildings, and forty in all (1940). The 
cooler engine room maintains 500 tons of 
refrigeration an hour; in the cattle kill- 
ing department, animals are disposed of 
at a rate of 108 an hour. Sideline plants 





“PURINA RESULTS SHOW IN 
COW AND CALF CONDITION,” 


Reports Bertram Elliott, R. A. Elliott Ranch, Moran, Texas 


This ranch runs both commercial and 
registered cattle and feeds Purina 
Range Checkers to help them through 
the winter. Last year he got a 90% calf 
crop! A Purina feeder for several years, 
Mr. Elliott says, “I figured Purina 
Range Checkers were too high, but 
results show up in cow and calf con- 
dition. I’m well satisfied.” 


Range Checkers contain a VARIETY 
of ingredients for thorough cow-con- 
dition. Checkers help produce big calf 
crops of husky calves, a big milk sup- 
ply and heavy calves at weaning. 

Get Purina Range Checkers today 
from your Purina Dealer . . . at the 
Store with the Checkerboard Sign. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Ft. Worth + Lubbock 


VARIETY Does Make A Difference 
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Here Are the Facts About 
PRODUCTION CREDIT 


Associations in Texas 


They are organizations owned and operated by farm- 
ers and ranchers—making loans for crop and live- 
stock production. 


They obtain their loan funds by selling their loans 
to the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of Houston, 
which in turn gets its funds by selling short-term 
bonds to PRIVATE investors in all parts of the 
country. 


In 1949 these associations brought about 100 MIL- 
LION dollars of this money into Texas communities 
to the benefit not only of farmers and ranchers but 
of people in all other lines of business. 


Although the government furnished the initial capi- 
tal stock back in 1934, these associations DO NOT 
and NEVER HAVE LOANED government money. 


The last dollar of this government capital in the 36 
Production Credit Associations in Texas was paid off 
at the end of 1949, and all these associations are 
NOW completely owned by farmers and ranchers. 


These associations now pay Federal income and other 
taxes just like other privately owned businesses. 


The Production Credit Associations 


and their 33,000 farmer-rancher stockholders would like for every businessman in 


the state, as well as all agricultural people, to learn more about what these finan- 


cial organizations are and how their services benefit the whole community. Head- 





quarters of the associations are located in the following Texas towns: 


Amarillo Coleman Lubbock San Saba 
Austin Corsicana Marfa Stamford 
Crockett Marshall Stephenville 
Crystal City McKinney Sulphur Springs 
El Campo Memphis Sweetwater 
! Gonzales Mexia Texarkana 
Canadian Harlingen Midland Tyler 

Houston Plainview Uvalde 

Jasper Robstown Waco 

Laredo San Angelo Wichita Falls 


the PRODUCTION CREDIT associations 


Beaumont 
Brenham 
Bryan 
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QUARTER 
HORSES 


Bred 


in the 
Joe Hancock 
Peter McCue 


strain 








BATEMAN RANCH 


Bateman Trust Estate 


Post Office: 


Knox City, Texas | 














We can save you money and get for you better cattle 
for the money you invest. 


Hereford and Crossbred Brahmans for Commercial Herds 


Rodeo Calves Feeder Calves Stocker Cattle 
BONDED FOR SECURITY 


At Your Service 


GREGG & MILLER 


Livestock Exchange Building Telephone Preston 8922 Port City Stockyards 
4 Calhoun Road 


Houston 4, Texas 
Clayton Miller <€ At NightCall >» R. S. Gregg 
Milby 44565 Milby 43503 











The Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association has brand 
inspectors at fifteen principal markets. 
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manufacture soap and similar products. 
Swift & Company covers forty-three 
acres and has twenty-six buildings. 

Possibly the most cheering fact is that 
the Fort Worth market is today the fast- 
est growing principal livestock market in 
the United States. As an evidence of the 
growth of the livestock industry in Cow- 
town, the following figures are signifi- 
cant: Chicago was a cattle market for 
eleven years, St. Louis was for twenty- 
eight years, Omaha for eighteen years, 
and Kansas City for seventeen years be- 
fore any one of them received as many as 
1,000,000 cattle and calves in a single 
year. Fort Worth reached and passed this 
mark in the fifth year of her career as a 
cowtown thriving with the livestock busi- 
ness. 

It is interesting to note that today 
more kinds of cattle are marketed at the 
Fort Worth Stockyards than anywhere 
on earth. There are wild brush cattle, 
corn-fed longhorns, acorn-fed animals 
from the East Texas post oak woods, 
Brahmans from South Texas, and crosses 
between Brahmans and Mexican cattle. 
There are also swine, sheep, goats, 
horses, and mules. 

The peculiarly western atmosphere of 
that section of the North Side lying about 
the packing plants and stockyards has 
been preserved to this day: big Stetsons, 
high-heeled boots, and leather chaps 
bring back the memories of the time 
when Cowtown was just a little place at 
the forks of the Trinity. The past year 
was the hundredth birthday of this once 
unimportant town, and although things 
have changed quite a bit since the year 
1849, Fort Worth remains an ambitious, 
always progressive place. The building of 
the aircraft factories brought a still 
more powerful industrial movement into 
this city; but nothing or no one can ever 
change her nickname, because Fort 
Worth has been and will forever remain 
a hustling, thriving cowtown; and it was 
cattle that made Cowtown great. 


‘Cap’ McDannald Purchases 
Ken Caryl Ranch 


T. “CAP” McDANNALD, owner 

itt Hartsel Ranch, Hartsel, Colo., 

recently purchased the famous 

10,000 acre Ken Caryl Ranch, near Lit- 

tleton, Colo., to be used as a show win- 

dow for livestock raised on the Hartsel 
Ranch. 

The Hartsel Ranch comprises 145,000 
acres and is one of the largest spreads 
in Colorado. It boasts the largest Aber- 
deen-Angus herd in the state and a size- 
able herd of Hereford cattle, as well as 
sheep and Quarter Horses. 

Ken Caryl Ranch was named for Kent 
and Carroll, sons of John C. Shaffer, 
owner of the Rocky Mountain News, 
who originally formed the spread from a 
number of foothills ranches. It was the 
home of Prince Domino, one of the fa- 
mous bulls of the Hereford breed. He 
sired many outstanding individuals that 
gained fame for Ken Caryl in the show 
ring. 

In 1938 the ranch was purchased by 
W. L. Allen, who developed another out- 
standing Hereford herd. He dispersed it 
in 1940 and later sold the ranch. 

The recent sale was made from Joseph 
N. Minnisale, Denver, at a price reported 
to be nearly half a million dollars. 








Total enrollment in 4-H clubs in the 
U. S. in 1949 was 1,850,000 boys and 
girls in 82,000 clubs. 
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GO TO GRASS! 


Grass is the key to low-cost stock raising. Grow good grass and lots of it 
and you will cut your grain and supplement costs for all classes of meat 


animals. Use adapted seed mixtures, fertilizers, pasture rotations and 


other approved practices to get larger grass “crops” from your land. 


Your profit margin in stock raising is the difference between your cost 
of production and your selling price. Keep your costs down by raising 
plenty of grass... by careful management . . . and by disease prevention. 
Increase your selling price by breeding for good type . . . and by careful 


feeding for a good market finish. 


Livestock and grass combine to build soil fertility and prevent erosion— 
helping you earn a permanent high income from your land. Thus a live- 
stock farming program based on grass benefits both your farm and your 


country. 


Remember, go to grass for efficient livestock production. 


AR M 0 U R UNION STOCK YARDS ° CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


AND COMPANY 
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BE PREPARED... 


~ When the 
weatherman 
reports... 


feed COTTONSEED CAKE 
or MEAL to fortify your 
livestock against loss ! 


Educational Service 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED 
PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


618 Wilson Bldg Dallas 1, Texas 
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USDA Recommends New Insect- 
icides for Insect Pests 


EW insecticides, toxaphene and lin- 
dane, have been recommended by 
entomologists of the U. S. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture for the control of 
several of the most serious of the insect 
parasites of livestock. 

Toxaphene is now recommended for the 
control of ticks, lice, hornflies, and sheep 
ticks on all livestock except dairy cows. 
This material is of special value in the 
control of ticks. For controlling ticks, 
and lice on cattle and swine, sprays con- 
—s -5 per cent toxaphene should be 
used. Lice on sheep an ts and the 
sheep tick can be controlled with dips 
containing as little as 0.1 per cent toxa- 
phene. 

Hornflies are controlled nearly as well 
with sprays heag toxaphene as 
those containing DDT. When used as a 
0.5 per cent spray at the rate of about 
two quarts per mature cow, the period of 
protection afforded by toxaphene is about 
three weeks. 

Ticks of nearly all important species 
can be controlled with toxaphene sprays. 
These parasites are among the most diffi- 
cult to control of all livestock pests. 
Toxaphene will protect animals from re- 
infestation by ticks for two to three 
weeks or longer. 

One treatment of louse-infested ani- 
mals with a spray containing toxaphene 
will often provide control of these insect 
parasites. The tail louse, however, re- 
quires additional treatments. Lice on 
goats were controlled with dips contain- 
ing no more than 0.1 per cent of toxa- 
phene in several tests recently which 
involved the common biting and sucking 
louse species. 

Complete control of sheep ticks have 
been obtained by use of toxaphene in . 
containing 0.05 to 0.2 per cent of the 
chemical. Good control of this parasite 
has also been obtained by use of sprays 
containing 0.5 per cent of toxaphene 
thoroughly applied during warm weather 
to animals when the wool is only a few 
inches long. 

Lindane now is recommended also as a 
spray for the control of lice on dairy 
cows, and for the control of lice and ticks 
on other cattle. For louse control a con- 
centration of 0.03 per cent is recom- 

nded. Used alone lindane will not pre- 





BENEFIT BY THE EXPERIENCE OF THOSE WHO KNOW 


Ship Your Livestock to 


RUSSELL CENTER & COMPANY 


Phones F-6482 C-6331 


UNION STOCK YARDS SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
































Seventy-Second Annual Convention 


TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE RAISERS ASSOCIATION 
San Antonio, Texas — March 14-15 




















vent reinfestations by certain species of 
ticks for periods longer than a week to 
ten days. When used at a concentration 
of 0.025 per cent lindane in combination 
with 0.5 per cent DDT, however, its 
period of protection can be lengthened to 
two or more weeks. Lindane as a dip con- 
taining 0.02 per cent of the chemical 
will also control lice and sheep ticks on 
goats and sheep. Good control of sheep 
ticks can also be obtained when sprays 
containing 0.03 per cent lindane are 
thoroughly applied during warm weather 
when wool on the sheep is short. 

Lindane was recommended for use by 
the Department scientists for the first 
time last summer as a residual spray 
against flies in farm dairy barns and 
milk plants. 

These chemicals always must be used 
carefully, the entomologists say. They 
caution livestock men to handle concen- 
trates with care. They say concentrations 
recommended for insect control on live- 
stock should not be exceeded. 


The number of sheep shorn in America 
this year was predicted to be nearly 30 
million head—two million head less than 
was shorn in 1948. 
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Scientists develop new protein-min- 
eral-vitamin blend so rich that only 
\% to % Ib. per day gives amazing thrift, 
strength, growth and beef-building 
power to average range animals. 


NEW Range Mintrate Cubes—richest protein concentrate on 
the market (45% protein)—were developed by MoorMan 
scientists especially for range feeding—to supply a variety 
of proteins, minerals and Vitamin D—ordinarily lacking in 
other feeds—that helps produce better fleshed, thriftier beef 
at less cost and in less time. 

Wherever Western cattle need proteins... for wintering 
on the range ...to put market-topping quality on feeders 
.-. or on feedlot cattle... for the smooth, show-ring finish 
that wins top prizes—MoorMan’s NEW Range Mintrate 
Cubes give exceptional results at amazingly low cost. 

HOW IT’S FED: We recommend Range Mintrate cubes be 
fed as a “balancer” with cotton cake or other oil meals. 
However, you'll get good, low-cost results by feeding the 
Cubes alone to balance range grass, hay or other roughages. 

Ask your MoorMan Man about NEW Range Mintrate 

Cubes, or write Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. B-1 Quincy, Ill. 


EASY-TO-OPEN BAGS—MoorMan’s Range Mintrate Cubes 
come in 100-lb. easy-to-open “rip-cord” type bags. 


Here’s VARIETY of Essential ingredients in Range Mintrate: 
PROTEINS: 

Soybean Oil Meal Cottonseed Oil Meal 

Linseed Oil Meal Wheat Germ Meal 

Peanut Oil Meal PLUS Urea 


MINERAL INGREDIENTS: MoorMan’s famous Minerals for 
Range Cattle—the most complete and highly concen- 
trated mineral feed available—including Curacao Phos- 
phate, Bone Black, Steamed Bone Meal, Limestone, Lime 
Phosphate, Salt, Iron Oxide, Copper Pyrophosphate, 
Cobalt Sulphate, Potassium Iodide, Magnesium Oxide, 
Manganese Sulphate and Feeding Cane Molasses. 
Vitamin D 


Since 1885 


*Note: MoorMan’s have developed other Mintrates (mineralized 
protein concentrates )}—for poultry—for hogs—for dairy cattle— 
another for beef cattle. All are designed for balancing local feeds— 
produce amazing, money-saving results. 
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““Milk Veins’’ No Guide to 
Cow’s Producing Ability 


HE “milk veins” and “milk wells” 

on a dairy cow’s abdomen and the 

network of surface veining on the 
udder apparently have little or nothing to 
do with her ability to produce large quan- 
tities of milk, according to a report just 
issued by the Agriculture Research Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

This conclusion, which is contrary to 
what is generally taught in the classroom 
and stressed in show-ring judging, is the 
result of research by W. W. Swett and 
C. A. Matthews of the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, who made detailed dissections 
and studies of the circulatory system of 
the dairy cow’s udder. 


For many years, according to these 
investigators, dairy cattle judges, breed- 
ers and educators have attached consider- 
able importance to the number of veins 
on the udder surface and to the size and 
length of the so-called milk veins on the 
abdomen, and also to the size of the holes 
(milk wells) through which the abdom- 
inal veins enter the body, in the belief 
that these mammary characteristics are 
an indication of milk-producing capacity. 

Swett and Matthews compared the 
milk-production records of 195 cows (106 
Holsteins and 89 Jerseys) with the 
grades assigned to represent abundance 
of veining on the udder surface, the size 
and length of abdominal veins, and size 


relationship between any of these mam- 
mary characteristics and the milk-produc- 
ing capacity of the cows. 

Other comparisons were made to de- 
termine whether extensive veining is 
more likely to be found on some types of 
udders than on other types. For the 
Holsteins in this study, the veining was 
more pronounced on udders of the closely 
attached type than on the loose, flexible 
type. Jersey udders showed a similar 
tendency, but the correlation was not 
significant. No important relationship 
was found to exist between the grade for 
looseness of udder and the grades for 
—- veins or milk wells for either 

reed. 


These studies were undertaken not only 
to determine the significance of mam- 
mary veining, but also to provide a more 
definite picture of the circulatory system 
of the udder and to clarify some of the 
controversial points on how blood is 
brought to and removed from the udder. 

Other investigators have found that 
approximately 400 pounds of blood must 
pass through the udder for each pound 
of milk produced, which would be 20,000 
pounds of blood daily if a cow were 
producing 50 pounds of milk. Swett and 
Matthews found that only a very small 
amount of blood is in the udder at any 
one time, however, which indicates that 
enormous quantities of blood are being 
removed continuously from the udder. 


January 


It has been assumed previously that 
the blood leaves the udder by three main 
routes, that is, by two internal routes and 
by the subcutaneous abdominal veins 
usually referred to as the milk veins. 
One of the internal routes, however, was 
found to be carrying blood to the udder 
rather than away from it. 

The investigators concluded that re- 
moval of blood from the udder is vir- 
tually limited to two routes. Moreover, 
the veins of the one internal route appear 
to be large enough in themselves to carry 
all the blood away from the udder, which 
is further evidence that the size or length 
of the milk veins may be of little im- 
portance in the cow’s circulatory system. 


Review and Album of 
1948 International 


HE Review and Album of the 1948 

International Live Stock Exposition 

is now available on receipt of order 
addressed to the exposition’s headquar- 
ters at the Chicago Stock Yards. 

The book, which is an attractively 
bound account of the entire show, will 
cost $2.50 per copy. 

It consists of 308 pages, illustrated 
with photographs of International cham- 
pion winners in all the departments of 
the show. Of special value to livestock 
breeders are the listings of all winners 
at the exposition and tables of past 
winners back to the first show of 1900. 

The publication brings the record cur- 
rent to the recent show. The Album for 
the 50th Anniversary International 
should be available in the spring, the 
management states. 
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More FORAGE Per Acre 
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MINERALS 

CALCIUM, PHOSPHORUS, 
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HOW GRASS OBTAINS 
ELEMENTS TO MANU- 
FACTURE FOOD 
(LITTLE BLUESTEM) 

Gross gets sunshine 
carbon 
from the air, but minerals, 
nitrates and water are 
absorbed from the soil 
through the roots.Oxygen 
ond woter ore given off 


through the leaf pores. 
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With Native 


Bluestem Grasses 


The extensive root system of Native Bluestem grass, the 
Southwest’s most productive range grass, penetrates the sub- 
soil utilizing the minerals! and nitrates (plant foods) that 
annual plants and grasses, due to their undeveloped root 


The small amount of moisture run-off from this grass allows 
more moisture to be absorbed and stored in the ground for 
use by the plant. More water means more forage production 
per acre and thusly gives your pastures higher carrying 
capacity and beef production. Our Native Bluestem will 
yield greater production from our shallow prairie soils than 
any other grass or tame pasture on a dollar per dollar basis. 


Visit Our Booth at the 
Southwestern Exposition and Gat Steck Show 


Wire or Write for Complete Information 


wilt 


Wily 
{NATIVE \ 1'GRASS SEEDS 
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2 Big Reasons for feeding 


CUDAHY 4 MINERAL FEED 


What a pair! So strong-boned! So 
thrifty! The kind that brings you 
bigger profits! 

For strength and health—from birth 
to market — cattle must get a suffi- 
cient quantity of the essential min- 
erals. Give them Cudahy All Purpose 
Mineral Feed. It contains over 50% 
steamed bone meal. This vital ingre- 
dient provides ‘‘Nature’s Balance’”’ 
of calcium and phosphorus—com- 
bined in the same percentages as 
they were combined by nature. Also, 
Cudahy’s supplies OTHER essential 
minerals such as cobalt, iron, copper, 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


CHICAGO - KANSAS CITY - SALT LAKE CITY 
OMAHA - SIOUX CITY - ST. PAUL - PHOENIX 
DENVER - WICHITA - LOS ANGELES 
ALBANY, GA. - EAST CHICAGO, IND. 


and iodine. Use it—for thrifty, healthy 
cattle—for big, healthy profits! 

Buy It From Your Local Dealer 

in Bags and Blox 

Your local dealer knows your prob- 
lems. He knows that Cudahy’s best 
meets the mineral needs of your 
district. And he can save you 
as much as $10 to $25 per ton. 








IT CONTAINS 


50% 
OVER MED 
BONE MEAL 


PLUS 
the OTHER ingredients that 
provide ALL 
these essential minerals: 
CALCIUM IRON 
PHOSPHORUS POTASSIUM 
SODIUM MAGNESIUM 
CHLORINE MANGANESE 
COPPER IODINE 
COBALT 
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/ Center — 2-in-ONE CHUTE on skids—for 


« 


GET THE FACTS 


AND YOU'LL GET 


SILVER KING 


Tom FAMOUS 3-in-ONE SILVER KING CATTLE 
UTE for Restraining - Loading - —.. 

training 

and ———. 

Bottom—ECONOMY CHUTE. A stationary pestrataing 

Device. They are all adjustable to any size animal. 

All save time and money. All Chutes available with or 

without Stock Sling A bly and Trimming Bench. 


ty Abe Sra 
" 0-506 Catt 


} 
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Kalamazoo 


Kelly for Short 


By E. J. (BucK) BRYAN 


OU can just call me Kelly, although 

my real name is Kalamazoo, I am a 

three-quarters Texas Longhorn and 
one-quarter Brahman steer. 

I can remember way back in 1937 when 
I was four years old and those hated 
men animals roped me off the range and 
took me, along with my brother, Yellow 
Jacket, to the market place in San An- 
tonio. There the late P. Nuckols 
bought us and we joined his rodeo troupe, 
which was known as Texas Kidd’s Wild 
West Rodeo. 

My brother and I hated confinement 
after a free life on the open range, and 
this probably brought on an early death 
for him. It was sad to see Yellow Jacket 
pass away and I decided to seek revenge 
on those whom I blamed for his untimely 
death. I was mean and wild; they wouldn’t 
dare come close to me. They used to tie 
me between two trailers and try to make 
me eat, but I wouldn’t touch the food. I 
only wanted to get loose and fight and 
make someone pay for my _ captivity. 
After several days, though, a fellow gets 
hungry and I had to begin eating. Yeah, 
I started eating, but I didn’t lose any of 
my hatred for mankind. 

They carried me in a trailer behind 
the music van to advertise the rodeo. I 
have been turned over and thrown free 
of trailers, but never seriously injured, 
and I soon grew to love riding in them. 
I must have been a good drawing card 
as crowds would gather to see me in the 
parade, then most of them would flock 
to the arena to see me in action. I was 
considered a good bucker, too, often up- 
setting a determined cowboy with a toss 
of my head and a sweep of horns across 
my back. 

I followed the circuit until I was al- 
most ten years old. Maybe I slowed down 
some in the arena, but I was still worth 
plenty for publicity purposes. The inevit- 
able crowds wherever I went ceased to 
bother me, unless they tried to touch my 
six-foot spread of horns. Then there was 
always trouble. The horns have always 
been a touchy spot with me. 

In 1942, Mr. Nuckols retired from the 
rodeo. He also retired me to pasture on 
his place twelve miles south of Fort 
Worth on Highway 81. 

After a long rest, I began to yearn for 
the good old days. It wasn’t so bad after 


all, when I looked back on it. I missed 
the trailer rides, and eagerly looked for- 
ward to the days when the family would 
take me to the used car lot to graze. I 
did get mad at some ee who gathered 
there one day, and to chase them. 
They tried to touch my horns. 

Mr. Nuckols died on May 30, 1946, and 
I lost a true friend. Sure, he worked me 
in the arena; but I know now that he 
probably saved me from the slaughter 
house in San Antonio when he bought 
me, Then, after I was worthless to him 
as rodeo stock, he retired me, giving all, 
asking nothing. 

I took a little trip up North in 1947. 
The ride was wonderful, but I wish I 
hadn’t gone. Somehow I got some nails 
and wire in my food and swallowed them. 
They got in my chest and lungs, and boy 
it gives me fits. I swell up and irritate 
when I walk, and have lost some blood. 
Must be getting old. 

In the string of rodeo stock was a 
registered Brahman cow, Mae West. Boy 
what a gal! At her peak it was almost 
impossible for the cowboys to ride her. 
It was a happy day when she was re- 
tired to pasture with me. We became 
inseparable and it was a great blow to 
me when she died in the winter of 1947. 
I grieved for days, couldn’t eat, and 
wanted to join her in the land of eternal 
green pastures. But life is full of little 
misfortunes and hardships. Maybe we 
don’t completely recover, but time les- 
sens our pain and we go on living. 

Last summer someone asked the 
Nuckols family why I wasn’t taken to 
market as I was no good to anyone now 
and should be disposed of. Ha! The 
whole family protested, and let this per- 
son know right away that I had earned 
my keep and was assured of a home as 
long as I lived. You can’t beat loyalty 
like that! 

Since my pasture is so close to the 
highway, people are always stopping by 
to see me. Okay. You can take my pic- 
ture, but don’t come too close, Stranger. 
Above all, don’t try to touch my horns. 
No, I can’t charge like I once could, but 
there is still some of the old fire in my 
eyes that will scare you into keeping 
your distance. 

Today I am king of my pasture. Mr. 
H. A. Basinger takes good care of me, 
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WITH ALLIS-CHALMERS 
HYDRAULIC-ACTION 
BaND € TRACTORS 


The wisest idea of 1950 may be for you 
to make your place a two-tractor ranch. 


Here is a choice of two tractors that 
will fit your budget. Either one provides 
low-cost power to supplement a heavier 
tractor. Both have the last word in hy- 
draulic finger-tip control .. . with Quick- 
Hitch, front-mounted implements priced 
lower than horse tools. Both are avail- 
able with adjustable front axle. 


The Allis-Chalmers Model C is a 
most economical and capable haying, 
hauling and livestock-tending tractor. 
Its all-around versatility and operating 
economy make it a profitable investment 
for cost-conscious livestock and dairy 
ranchers. 

The same aggressive power is yours 
at even lower cost in the Model B, shown 
at the right with Full-Vision V-Belt 
Mower. A wide line of full-vision C or B 
implements is available, all with hydrau- 
lic control. 


Your family ranch can hit pay dirt, 
with two tractors doing two field or chore 
jobs simultaneously. It’s an idea to talk 
over with your Allis-Chalmers dealer. 





(LOWER PHOTO) Quiet V-Belt Mower hasa 
a new vari-speed drive with high strength 
V- Belt which absorbs shock, vibration 
T 


and noise. Front-mounted in full view 


RACTOR DIVISION ¢ MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. A. on either the B or C Tractors. 
(UPPER PHOTO) Two-speed Side Delivery 
Rake and Tedder, steers true on hill- 
sides for STRAIGHT windrows. 
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keeping me in the barn in the cold winter 
Available in GILTEDGE GILTEDGE months and giving me ground feed. I 
2% 


= =— ° 
==, => : have outlived my usefulness, but I feel 
Minerals Make IS CHEAPER secure in knowing that I will be well 


100 LBS. NET Quicker Gains IN PRICE taken care of for the rest of my days. 
and What more can an old guy ask? 


PHOSPHORUS | PROFITS! MINERALS Mosquitoes Resistant to DDT 

rs Now Occur in Florida 

Contains— AVAILABLE TRAINS of mosquitoes resistant to 
SALT _. mre any ~ _ aneon sens 
e east coast o 

STEAMED BONE MEAL entomologists woilien = ‘eeenaiion 
SULPHUR with the Department of Defense and the 
IRON-OXIDE Brevard County Mosquito Control Dis- 
MANGANESE-SULPHATE trict, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 


ture announces, 


IRON-SULPHATE Houseflies resistant to DDT were re- 
YEAST ported by the USDA in 1947 on the basis 
COPPER-SULPHATE of exhaustive laboratory experiments. 
POTASSIUM.-IODIDE Such flies were then found in nature for 


the first time in this country in 1948. 
COBALT Now DDT resistant houseflies are found 
OIL OF ANISE in many parts of the world. 

MINERALS % poOLOMITIC-LIMESTONE Information received early last year 

2 * by the Department of Defense from the 

ena ae U. S. Air Force disclosed that mosqui- 

toes near Cocoa, Fla., were becoming dif- 


ficult to control with regular applica- 

ecommen e y arge anc ers an ee ers tions of DDT. The kinds of mosquitoes 

involved in this area breed in salt 

é ‘ marshes along the Atlantic and Gulf 

for— |. Free choice feeding. Coasts. Prior to the use of DDT in the 

Cocoa area in 1945, the pests were par- 

2. Mixed with Cottonseed Meal... which gives the animal less salt gwen — POS. ? 

. e marshes involv ad been treate 

and more minerals. se DDT in oil selvgion * regular | 

= oat requent intervals for the past five 

3. Used on Wheat Pasture to help prevent Wheat Poisoning. years. Freedom from mosquitoes in the 

area following use of the insecticide was 

considered one of the miracles of pres- 
ent-day insect-control practices. 

THE MINERAL ALL LIVESTOCK NEED _ | ,,.28 ye DDT insecticides as 

means of controlling certain insects that 

annoy or transmit diseases to man is 

and apparently disappearing before the very 

of ne ee ) sag Sennen 

e the remarkable chemical for the U. S. 

Ata Price You Can Afford to Pay Armed Forces during World War II. It 

was due to the efforts of the scientists 

of USDA’s Bureau of Entomology and 


Mail this Inquiry Today Plant Quarantine laboratory at Orlando 
MANUFACTURED BY that the value of DDT in the control of 


Quote Price on Gilt Edge Mineral many such pests became known. 
. The possibility of insects developing 
Salt (Delivered to Ranch) Lamkin Brother 8 a Fe om to DDT or other insecticides, 
is a subject long recognized by ento- 
Box 387 mologists, according to Dr. P. N. 
Annand, Chief of the Bureau. ——— 
ood have developed resistance to insecticides 
Brownw Texas used for their control in the past. This 
is one of the reasons why entomologists 
continually seek new insecticides, better 
ways of applying them, and new and 


DO YOU: LIKE HORSES? SURE YOU DO! more effective ways of controlling in- 


sect pests,” he said. 

Then enjoy the HORSE LOVER MAGAZINE. Subscribe for 8 whole 
enjoyable years (all big horse issues) at the thrift rate of only $5.00. ° 
If the horse bug bit you lightly or if you have an advanced case of National Western Polled 
EQUINE-ITIS, you're sure to enjoy this great horse publication with 
its news, pictures, and stories about horse owners and horses—Pintos, Hereford Br eeders Meet 
Arabians, Quarter Horses, Palominos, Morgans, and other breeds. s 
3 years only $5.00... 1 year $2.00 . . . Sample Copy by mail 40c. OHN E. RICE, Sheridan, Wyo., was 
H L M ine, P.O. Box 1432. Rich d, Cal reelected president of the National 

orse Lover Magazine, F.U. Box , Richmond, Cal. Western Polled Hereford Associa- 
tion at a meeting held in Denver Decem- 
ber 8. R. A. Halbert, Sonora, Texas, was 


B. J. BASKIN READ “HOOFS & HORNS” elected vice president and Paul V. Pat- 
? ° “Only Rodeo Magazine in the World” tridge, Golden, Colo., secretary-treasurer. 
























































SEEDS be henna cene iy ~ ap peas John Trenfield, Follett, Texas, was re- 
Specializi P Seed $4.50 three wd $7.50 jive. years elected a director as were eight other di- 
pociatizing in Festure , Send Subseription to rectors from seven states. Monte Young, 


RANCH CONSULTANT HOOFS & HORNS San Simeon, Cal., replaced Irving Kester- 


803 So. Main BRYAN, TEXAS 


gig ta Tel. N 2.2832 P. O. Bex 790 iaaisecsiieak: son, Atherton, Cal., retiring vice presi- 


dent, on the board. 
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sweep all championships at American : Royal? 


is sy 


We think our customers will say 
it is because of their proven inherited 
ability to feed easily to a uniform size, 
flesh and cover...with broad even 
backs, deep flanks and virtually no dif- 
ference between the top and bottom of 
a load. 


ASK THEM... 

and study the smoothness in 
cover of TO steers in competition. 
THEN... 

make your own comparisons with 
a trial feeding of TO blooded steers in 
your feed lot. 


OR eee 
make a 3-year trial of TO regis- 
tered bulls in your breeding herd. 


THEN YOU’LL KNOW WHY 
they are the consistent winners 
and in packer demand at all stockyards. 





Latest model TO championship steer 


“TO RETURN” Grand Champion steer at Cow Palace, San Francisco, 
1949. Bred in TO’s commercial herd, he was fed and shown by 
Roy R. Largent & Son, Merkel, Texas. 
“Largent’s grand champion carried the big, bold brand “TO” on 
his side. This identified him as another product of that breeding 
ground of champions, TO Ranch, Raton, N.M.” 

Forrest Bassford in Nov. 3 Western Livestock Journal 











AMERICAN ROYAL INDIVIDUAL AND CARLOAD STEER WINNINGS 


Carlot Division Junior Division 


1150 Ibs. or more: W. H. Jargo & Sons, Teeds Grove, Ia., a regular FFA and GRAND CHAMPION STEER —“Hershel’s Pride,” 
TO customer with TO-bred steers. rag “ro reg This vam re was bred on the 
1000-1150 Ibs.: Won by Karl f s . S. Bates Ranch at Merriman, Neb., a TO customer of 
oii San ae 4 aan GnAnie tania te be several years. He is out of a TO-bred cow and a sire carry- 
5th time at Kansas City. This regular TO customer has won ing TO blood. 
nearly 20 grand championships in major shows with TO’S. 4-H CHAMPION was shown by Jimmie White, Big Springs, 
Texas, with a steer ghat was 14 TO breeding. 


Open Division 


Heavyweight: Won by Jack Hoffman with a TO-bred steer weigh- 
ing 1180 pounds. 


Middleweight: Won by a TO-bred steer, TO Pewee, shown by 
Chas. Brown, Chickasha, Okla . 


RATON, NEW MEXICO. 
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Pennsylvania Adopts New 
Bang’s Disease Program 


REVISED program containing two 
new features designed to stimulate 
rogress and hasten eradication of 
Brucellosis of cattle (Bang’s disease), 
became effective January 2 in Pennsyl- 
vania, according to Miles Horst, State 
Secretary of Agriculture. : 


The new control measure is the result 
of a cooperative study of the dairy and 
beef cattle industry’s most vexing prob- 
lem, made by a voluntary “committee of 
fourteen” organized by the industry to 
consult with Secretary Horst and others 
in the Department. Both groups have 
worked together for more than a year. 


Principal new features of the Pennsyl- 
vania Brucellosis control program are: 
(1) Free vaccination of all calves 6 to 8 
and 8 to 10 months of age, the State 
supplying the vaccine and services of 
accredited veterinarians, and free vaccine 
for use on animals of other ages; (2) 
Provision whereby herd owners may re- 
tain diseased animals under strict quar- 
antine other than in a Modified Accred- 
ited Brucellosis-free area, provided they 
are disposed of within a period of three 
years following acceptance of the plan 
(known as “Plan B”), without indemnity 
payments. It is further provided that 
owners of such herds adopt calfhood 
vaccination as a control measure. When 
infection in the county is reduced to 2 
per cent or less, reactors are to 
eliminated within six months. 


“These additions now bring the Penn- 
sylvania control program in conformity 
with the National program,” Secretary 
Horst declared. “Our new program may 
prove to be the beginning of the end of 
Brucellosis in Pennsylvania. Dairy and 
beef cattle leaders are standing back of 
it and will support it. The complete plan 
is subject to suggestions for revision 
by a state-wide cellosis Committee 
which is now being organized and will 
hold its first meeting next March 21 in 
Harrisburg.” 


The State Brucellosis Committee is to 
be composed of one delegate from each of 
the 67 counties where County Brucellosis 
Committees are organized. County com- 
mittees are now in — of organiza- 
tion through the efforts of the agricul- 
tural extension service of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


Counties organized to date include: 
Columbia, Cumberland, Dauphin, Frank- 
lin, Greene, Jefferson, ckawanna, 
Lawrence, Luzerne, Montour, Sullivan, 
Susquehanna and Wyoming. 








72nd Annual Conveniion 
TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE 
| RAISERS ASSOCIATION 
| San Antonio, Texas — March 14-15 
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Any Peansylvania herd owners desir- 
ing to take advan of the free vacci- 
nation service should contact their own 
accredited veterinarian or the supervisor 
in their district representing the State 
Bureau of Animal Industry. They may 
also consult any member of their County 
Brucellosis Committee, Secretary Horst 
explained. Application forms will be 
available from these sources. 

“The public has a vital interest in this 
program of Bang’s disease eradication 
since the disease germ may cause un- 
dulant fever in humans,” Secretary 
Horst reminded. 

In preparation for the start of free 
vaccination January 2, the Department 
received a sufficient quantity of strain 
19 Brucella abortus vaccine (desic- 
cated) to treat 27,000 calves. A special 
refrigerator was installed to hold it in 
good condition at the laboratory of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Pennsylvania now stands first among 
ali the states in the number of herds 
accredited as Brucellosis-free, a total of 
8,096 as of December 1, 1949. For many 
years Pennsylvania has ranked among 
the first four states in the volume of 
tests made in the control program. This 
state also ranks sixth in the number of 
counties that now have achieved certifi- 
cation as Brucellosis-free areas, a total 
of 22 counties. Five others are com- 
pletely tested. Testing through taking 
samples of blood from animals has been 
conducted in 726 townships in 46 coun- 
ties. 

It is estimated that about 200,000 
calves will be vaccinated free during the 
coming year. Approximately 222,000 
calves have been vaccinated since 1941, 
ranking the state 7th in this respect. 








POCO BUENO 
Reg. No. 
P-3044 A.Q.H.A. 


Stock Farm nearby. 


E. P. WAGGONER, Owner 
GLENN TURPIN, Manager 





ter Horses 


We are looking forward to seeing our many friends and horsemen at the Southwestern Exposition and 
Fat Stock Show at Fort Worth and invite them to see our Horses on exhibit there, and visit Three D 


We plan to have entries in most of the halter classes and all of the performance classes. We will fea- 
ture our two stallions, Poco Bueno P-3044 and Pretty Buck P-2103, and some of their get. You are 
especially invited to look them over closely. 


Three D Stock Farm is dedicated to the improvement of Quarter Horses 
and we are proud of the popularity of our horses the world over. 


THREE D STOCK FARM, ARLINGTON, TEXAS 


LEWIS “PINE” JOHNSON 
Foreman and Trainer 


Office 
814 W. T. Waggoner Bldg. 
FORT WORTH 


ag iS aaa 
. No. 
P-2103 A.Q.H.A. 
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Cutting Horses to Contest at 
Fort Worth Show 


HE open cutting horse contest at 

the Southwestern Exposition and 

Fat Stock Show, Jan. 27 through 
Feb. 5, will be restricted to 24 entries 
because of the limited number of stalls 
available for cutting horses. 

Last year there were 53 entries and 
the number was reduced by preliminary 
contests. 

An advantage of this elimination pro- 
cedure is, of course, that the spectators 
at the performances of the rodeo and 
horse show will see only the very best 
horses perform. 

Judges of the contest will be Orville 
B. Burtis, Manhattan, Kansas; Frank 
Daws, Throckmorton, Texas; and Dink 
Hull, Childress, Texas—all well-known 
ranchmen. 

The cutting horse contest was inaug- 
urated by the Fort Worth exposition and 
is now seen at major rodeos over the 
country. The winner here last year, 
Housekeeper, owned by Robert H. Cor- 
bett of Breckenridge, went on through 
the season to become the top winning 

a cutting horse of the year. The mare is 
half Quarter Horse and half Thorough- 
bred and is ridden in the contests by her 

“The tting h test of th 
e open cutting horse contest o: e 
Take a look at this picture of Flato Brahmans. Stock Show is, as the term implies, open 

‘ = ; : x to all horses regardless of sex, color, 
Notice the straight toplines in this row, as flat and breeding or past performance. The sole 
«mol olik d basis in the contest is performance. The 
even as a table top. Every animal alike and every one open contest is approved by the National 

ood! Cutting Horse Association as are the 
g . — ae seasmenss ay 
orses an alominos. Douglas 3 
Registered Flato Brahmans are bred on the great oe a — a of 
‘ s ‘ e Fa oc ow, is secretary-treas- 
Manso bloodline—the line of champions. No matter urer of the association. 
whether you're breeding for beef or blue ribbons, you FB ow gy Be oe ne nay — . 
: . ss ranch, earning their way and take time 
can help your herd with uniformly good Flato Brah Git Ge anatiinste in the eoumetitien. 

A cutting horse gets his name, of 
poetry ability to go ak aeee 
of cattle and “cut” out an animal, then 
Write us or visit our stock farm just off Highway prevent it from returning to the herd, a 
necessary part of ranch work. The horse 
44, near Banquete, Texas, between Robstown and must work with a loose rein, maintain 
Ali the proper balance to move quickly in 

ice. any direction with very littie assistance 
from the rider, whose chief concern is 
to stay aboard while his mount is “turn- 
ing on a dime.” 


JLA)0 BRAHMS 


. ¥ Dean at Kansas State 
FLATO BROS. BOX 1781 PHONE 3-8421 CORPUS CHRISTI,TEX. 2 A. ti WEBER, head of the azi- 


mal husbandry department, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, and pop- 
ularly known throughout the Southwest 


MENTS LARGE as a judge of cattle, has been named 
say nt doggntn pe aed associate dean of the school of agricul- 


cS SELES | as | we ture and associate director of the Kan- 
po YOU wave OUR BEST sas State College experiment stations. 
OUR LATEST Dr. Rufus F. Cox, professor of animal 


ba husbandry and sheep specialist, will suc- 

STOCKMEN’S — ee as head of the animal 
husbandry department. 

CATALOG The shifts in personnel at Kansas 

N 0. 87? ; LIVE sTOCK State were announced by Milton S. Eisen- 


mans. 











STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES )) 


hower, president of the college and be- 


COMMISSION Ca came effective January 1. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS This year, bye club — -, * 
U. S. planned, prepared and served 3' 
Shirley Sales Service Satisfy million family meals as a part of their 


4-H projects. 





— ~ Sent FREE ou pequest 
FRED MUELLER, Inc. 
] Mueller Building, Denver 2, Colorado 
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We've Solved your 
Mineral Fortification Puzzle 
for you! 


The 16 important minerals with added vitamins 
in the famous VIT-A-WAY Mineral Fortifier have 
been carefully selected in proper proportions and 
scientifically fitted together by a series of balanced 


premixes. . . 


premixes that are “sealed” for protection against 
loss of potency through chemical reaction and oxida- 
tion—until they reach the animals stomach. 


Whether you feed VIT-A-WAY to horses, dairy 
cows, range cattle, hogs, sheep or goats—you are as- 
sured maximum results at minimum cost in your feed 


—on the range—the year ’round. 


The Famous 


MINERAL 


FORTIFIER 


FOR ALL LIVESTOCK 


MORE MILK 

MORE POUNDS 

FASTER GAINS 

QUICKER PROFITS 
GREATER STAMINA 
LARGER CALF AND 
LAMB CROP 

THE PREVENTION OF 
CONDITION COMMONLY 
CALLED “BLOAT.” 





You'll find RESULTS in every ounce 
VIT-A-WAY DOESN'T COST IT PAYS! 


IN YOUR FEEO ON THE RANGE THE YEAR ROUND 


if Y r Local Dealer Cant Supply You Write 


FEED PRODUCTS FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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N ew Beef Grade Proposed 


By J. C. PIERCE 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


h la 


OTH Ss an nd p pr d 's 

benefit directly if the recent USDA 

proposal for a new beef grade is 
adopted. 

The proposal is to divide the present 
Commercial grade into two grades on the 
basis of maturity. One of the divisions 
would retain the name Commercial while 
the other would be identified by a new 
name—tentatively designated as Regular. 

Beef identified by the new grade name 
Regular would meet the needs of those 
who prefer relatively tender beef carry- 
ing less fat than the Good grade. Sim- 
ilarly, the new Commercial grade would 
appeal to those who place more emphasis 
on meat with a liberal amount of fat 
and a more pronounced beef flavor, than 
on natural tenderness. 

Present Commercial Grade Too Wide 
in Scope 
Most of the beef sold in retail stores 
qualifies for one of the three present 
grades — Choice, Good, or Commercial. 
The Choice and Good grades, because of 
their uniform, dependable quality, have 
become firmly established and are in 
daily demand by a vast segment of meat 
shoppers. However, beef which is cur- 
rently eligible for the existing Commer- 
cial grade is so variable in its character- 
istics that this grade stamp has proved 
to be of rather limited use as a con- 
sumer guide for buying. Therefore, most 
of the beef which is eligible for this 





grade is at the present time either sold 
ungraded or identified by private brands. 


Commercial Grade Variable 


Variability of the Commercial grade 
results from the wide range in age of 
cattle permitted within the grade. With 
no limitation in age as in both Choice 
and Good grades, Commercial now in- 
cludes carcasses from steers, heifers, and 
cows varying from the youngest to the 
oldest animals sold as fresh beef. Be- 
cause of this great variation in degree 
of maturity, beef of this grade varies 
widely in fatness, texture, and natural 
tenderness. 

Some of this beef comes from rela- 
tively immature cattle similar in age to 
those in the Good grade. Beef from these 
animals would constitute the proposed 
Regular grade. Its characteristics are 
red, porous bones, fine texture, only a 
Me slight amount of fat intermingled 

ithin the lean, and a thin outside cover- 
ing of fat. In contrast, the beef from 
the fully matured animals in the Com- 
mercial grade shows a hard, white, flint 
bone, rather coarse textured meat wit! 
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a liberal intermingling of fat within the 
lean, and an outside covering of fat vary- 
ing from moderate to very thick. Under 
the proposal, this beef will retain its 
Commercial grade. 

Since the proposal for establishing a 
new grade designation involves only beef 
presently included in the Commercial 
grade, it does not place another grade 
between the Good and Commercial, but 
rather is a vertical division of the Com- 
mercial grade on the basis of maturity. 
Immature carcasses having the confor- 
mation, quality, and finish presently re- 
aap for the Commercial grade would 

ol gp Regular. Those which have 
it ed maturity as indicated by hard- 
ness of bone and coarse texture would 
continue to be graded Commercial. Those 
carcasses in all stages of maturity which 
do not meet the present uirements 
for Commercial grade would graded 
no higher than Utility. 


Beneficial to Producer 


The proposed grade change will prove 
highly beneficial to the producer. Young 
cattle that do not qualify for the Good 
grade would sell on their own merit and 
not be penalized by carrying the same 
carcass grade as mature cows. At the 
present time yo re | slaughter cattle that 
fail to grade G sell at a sharp dis- 
count. Those meat processors and re- 
tailers who do not have well-established 
private brands and rely on Federal 
grades are now limiting largely their 
purchase of young cattle to those that 
will grade Good and Choice. However, 
if the proposed grade revisions are adopt- 
ed, this segment of the meat trade may 
well become active competitors for the 
Regular trade carcasses thereby opening 
a new outlet to producers. 





DISPERSING ENTIRE HEREFORD HERD 


OFFERING AT PRIVATE TREATY: 


ONE OUTSTANDING, PROVEN HERD SIRE 
SEVEN BULLS OF SERVICEABLE AGE * 14 BULL 
CALVES * 10 HEIFER CALVES * 36 BROOD 
COWS AND HEIFERS ...A GOOD WORKING HERD 
OF COWS, BRED TO REAL SILVER LAD, AN OUT- 
STANDING HERD BULL 


Included in the Bulls Listed Above are 
These Good Individuals: 


H BLANCHARD DOMINO—A grandson of the famous bull, 
CW Prince Domino 21st, highest living Register of Merit 
bull. 

D SPARTAN LAD—Sired by Spartan Domino C 177th, a half 
brother to a bull calf that sold to Mr. Martin Hughes, 
Hobbs, New Mexico, for $5,000. 

COMMANDER MIXER Ist—Out of a Double’s Mixer cow and 
sired by Hazford Commander, owned by Arledge Bros. of 
Seymour, Texas. 


THESE CATTLE ARE IN GOOD CONDITION 


THEY MAY BE BOUGHT WITH OR WITHOUT THE STOCK 
FARM ON WHICH THEY ARE LOCATED ...CATTLE AND 
FARM ARE PRICED AT VERY REASONABLE FIGURES. 


THE FARM 


606 acres located 10 miles from Denton, Py} 183 acres cultivated, 
balance in good grass, clovers, lespedeza. A good 5-room house situated 
among large trees. Three tenant houses. Barns, sheds, corrals, wind- 
mills—water conveniently piped. Electric water pump. Everlasting 
spring. Lots of Pecan and Black Walnut. 














REAL SILVER LAD—HE SELLS 


Calved January 1, 1946 


Real ppeine {Real P. Domino 24th 
REAL DOMINO 51s i _.......-' Daisy Domino Ist 
RETURN. -~-- > “Domino H. fF Prince Domino 
ea 2 The Princess D. 504th 


(Pr. Domino Return 


aw _......|Lady Dom. E. 34th 
§P. Domino Randolph 
(R. Lady Domino 4th 


HD PRINCESS B 
SOO spicintteneicctien 


Prince honing c. 
138th 


Anna Domino 
2d a 


Communicate with JOHN C. BURNS, 203 Burk Burnett Bldy., Fort Worth, Texas. Phones: Office 2-5334. Res. 7-3245 
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FUL-0-PEP GIVES YOUR CATTLE 


added nutritional strengit 


FOR TOUGH RANGE CONDITIONS J 


High vitamin and phosphorus content 
promotes herd health... big calf crops 
regardless of weather! 


5 ie ...even when range conditions are toughest 

. with heavy snow on the ground, or when 
the grass has been weathered out . . . Ful-O-Pep’s 
nutritional strength helps bring your cattle through 
in top-notch condition. 


For Ful-O-Pep Range Breeder Cubes are not just 
a fair weather feed. They’re vitamin-rich . . . plus 
added Vitamin A activity! They’re specially fortified 
with phosphorus! And highly digestible! They pro- 
mote herd health . . . and a “whopping good” calf 
crop regardless of how tough ole’ Man Winter gets. 


Ful-O-Pep helps boost range profits! 
And when you figure your results... the number of 
calves... the weight of calves... and the condition 
of your cows against your feed cost, you'll agree: 
Ful-O-Pep Cubes are /Jow cost! Ful-O-Pep Cubes 
help boost your range profits! 


So call your Ful-O-Pep District Representative, or 
see your local Ful-O-Pep Dealer. Ask for your 
FREE Range Cattle Booklet. Find out about Ful-O- 
Pep’s nutrient balance . . . high palatability... 
special vitamin and mineral fortification! 





Then you'll see why cattlemen like Green Cattle 
Co., Patagonia, Ariz. ... Lorin S. McDowell, Big 
Spring, Texas, and many others now depend on 
Ful-O-Pep for top results on the range... regardless 
of weather! 





i 
‘ hi 
Evi TAMIN-RICH | / 


Nata N ese 


RANGE Ny Ful-O-Pep Range Breeder save feed! 
R Cubes are excellent for breed- PYUVELELELTTTTTTTTe 
BREEDE ing herds and for tough range 
UBE conditions. Vitamin-rich, 
C le plus abundant Vitamin A Ful-O-Pep Cubes are today’s good cubes! Notice how they 
pega det Phosphorus-rich, hold together . . . how little breaks away and sifts to bottom 
too! For normal range con- of sack. That's why Ful-O-Pep Cubes are good for ground or 
ditions, feed dependable snow feeding, as well as feeding in bunks. Try them this year 
Ful-O-Pep Range Cubes. for top results! 

Both are /ow-cost when you 

figure results! 
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Cattle Grub 


Lice, Ticks and 
Mange Mites! 


Rids cattle of grubs (wolves, warbles) be- 
fore injury to hides. Penetrates tiny breath- 
ing holes to kill grubs before they mature. 
Gives fast, thorough control of lice. An 
excellent tick eradicator. Equally effective in 
control of mange mites, 
screwworm and other 
stock-pest infestations. 


Getter Kesdlts/ 


LESS WORK! NO DANGER 


Rotenox kills cold-blooded insects with 

amazing paralytic action, yet is NON- 

TOXIC to warm- led humans and live- 

stock. Easier to mix! Easier co apply! 

not require high pressure application. 

Won't scald or blister. Won't stain or 
gum hair. Can't harm livestock! 


Ph ccefel This" FREE TRIAL OFFER"’ 


Rotenox has demonstrated its effectiveness 

to the satisfaction of the nation’s leading 

livestock producers. To demonstrate its 

superiority fo you, we invite you to try 

Rotenox at our risk. Mail coupon below for 

“Free Trial Offer” and valuable 32-page 
“Stock-Pest Control Manual.” 
No Cost! No obligation! 














Dep’ 

Phoenix, Ariz. 
Omaha or St. Louis 
Please send details of 
‘Free Trial Offer’’ on 
Rotenox and ‘‘Stock- 

Temes Manual” 


Name 





Address 











City. 
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A Few Questions and Answers 
About Income Taxes 


By Tyrus R. TIMM 


1. Who is a farmer under the tax law? 
A farmer is a person whose “gross in- 
come” from farming or ranching is two- 
thirds (at least) of the total income. 
This definition will be of interest to those 
farmers who work part time in town, on 
highways, etc. 
2. How will a farmer know whether to 
file a return? 
A farmer, whether married or single, 
who made a “gross income” of $600 or 
more must file a return. 


3. When does the farmer file his return? 


The final return for the calendar year, 
1949, is due on or before March 15, 1950. 


4. Many folks in town not on a salary 
have to file a tax declaration. Does a 
farmer? 

Yes, he does. Farmers have until Jan- 
uary 15, 1950, to file their declaration 
for the year 1949. The “declaration” is 
an estimate of their 1949 tax. People in 
town have to make theirs much earlier, 
but due to the nature of farming, it is 
hard for the operator to guess his income 
early in the year. The tax law recognizes 
this fact and allows more time. 


5. Can the filing of a declaration be 
avoided by the filing of a final re- 
turn? 

Yes. If he so desires, the farmer may 
file his complete, final income tax re- 
turn on or before January 31, 1950, with 
payment in full of the tax as computed on 
the return. In this event he will not be 
required to file a Declaration of Esti- 
mated Tax. This represents a change 
from last year where the final return 
had to be filed on or before January 15th 
in lieu of the Declaration of Estimated 
Tax. Remember, in the event a farmer 
cannot file his completed return for 1949 
by January 31, 1950, he must file a Dec- 
laration of Estimated Tax by January 
15, 1950. If no Declaration of Estimated 
Tax is filed, if due, and the final return 
is filed after January 31, 1950, penalties 
for failure to file the Declaration can be 
assessed. 

6. How much money must accompany 
the Declaration of Estimated Tax 
made on or before January 15th? 
The total amount of tax estimated to 

be due and shown on the declaration if it 
is the farmer’s first estimate, must be 
paid with the estimated return. If a pre- 
vious estimate has been filed and pay- 
ments have been made on this in March, 
June and September of 1949 and such 
previous estimate (in the case of a farm- 
er) is not in error by thirty-three and 
one-third per cent, payment thereon can 
be completed by January 15th. If the 
previous declaration appears to be under- 
estimated by thirty-three and one-third 
per cent, an amended declaration should 
be filed and sufficient tax paid so that 
total payments amount to not less than 
two-thirds of the final correct tax liabil- 
ity. The final return then must be filed 
on or before March 15th. 


7. Who is responsible for the accuracy 
of the return? 


Editor’s note—Time for filing in- 
come tax returns is about here again 
and we feel that the following ques- 
tions and answers prepared by Tyrus 
R. Timm, Extension Economist at 
Texas A. & M. College will be help- 
ful to many. 








Farmers and ranchmen should remem- 
ber that they are solely responsible for 
their own returns, and not the lawyers 
and accountants who might make out the 
returns for them. 


8. Which should the farmer use — the 
cash basis or the accrual basis? 

No simple answer is available. The 
average farmer whose income does not 
vary greatly from year to year probably 
will find the cash basis more satisfac- 
tory. The larger farmer or rancher who 
may frequently sell the production of 
more than one year during a single tax 
reporting period may use the accrual 
basis to advantage. A more detailed com- 
parison of the advantages of the two 
methods follows: 


A. Why some farmers use the accrual 
method: 

(1) It gives a choice of setting up 
work, breeding, and dairy stock 
as capital items, and claiming 
depreciation or as setting them 
up as inventory items, and 
showing gain or loss between 
the beginning and ending in- 
ventory. 


It may save money over a 
period of years by leveling off 
fluctuations in net income, thus 
the farmer may get into a high- 
er bracket less often. There is 
usually less variation in net 
income for tax purposes under 
this method, especially in cases 
where livestock feeding is a 
major enterprise, or a farmer 
often stores a lot of commodi- 
ties for future sale. 


It reduces abnormally large in- 
come tax payments in particu- 
lar years, even though a higher 
surtax bracket is not reached. 
Records of purchases of live- 
stock and supplies are not need- 
ed beyond the beginning of the 
taxable year, as the inventory 
carries these values forward. 
It doesn’t penalize the farmer 
who has built up a herd and 
sells all, or a large part of it 
in the latter stages of a period 
of rising prices. 

B. Why most farmers use the cash 

method: 

(1) It does not require crop and 
livestock inventories at begin- 
ning and end of year. 
Expenses and incomes are 
easier to handle; they are re- 
ported only when cash is paid 
out or taken in. Accounts pay- 
able and accounts receivable do 
not have to be kept. 


(2) 
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WE’VE 


Steady and enduring progress has moulded 


the large and far-flung Livestock and Meat 
Industry into the greatest single enterprise 
in the nation. 


The long and colorful trail of progress 
was blazed with ingenuity, hard work and 
determination. In the beginning livestock 
was herd trailed to market . . . and then 
came the railroads. Time was when meat 
packers operated only during the winter 
months . . . then the ice house, and later 
artificial refrigeration, brought year-’round 
service to producer and consumer. 


About 1880, the refrigerator car revolue 
tionized the young and struggling industry. 
Packing plants operated closer to areas of 
livestock production and fresh meat was 


agg F 





COME A LONG WAY! 


shipped daily to consuming centers. Better 
ways to do the job were being found in all 
branches of the industry. Mechanization 
and science entered the meat business... 
mass production methods were originated 
... waste material was converted into valu- 
able by-products . . . livestock production 
improved and expanded rapidly. The indus- 
try was coming of age! 


Yes, we’ve come a long way. As we look 
back we get an insight into the future. Con- 
tinued progress and greater efficiency is 
assured. By PULLING TOGETHER a great 
industry will have a great future. 


MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 
Okiahome City * Alber! Lea © Omahe 





PULLING TOGETHER "FOR GREATER SERVICE | AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Rancher Farmer County Agent Veterinarian Rural Youth T Marketing Agent Processor Retailer 
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ROWLAND 
LIVESTOCK SPRAYERS 





R 


E: 
Beret: 
ae 


YOU SAVE $150 TO $200! 

We specialize in building 

top-notch livestock spray- UTILITY SPRAYER 

ers and selling direct to Added to our larger trailer 

you. You save $150 to sprayers, we build our UTILI- 
TY SPRAYER. It has a 3-gallon 

$200 per unit. per minute Duplex Plunger 

: Pump driven by 1! HP Briggs 

& Stratton motor, mounted on 
50 gal. drum with steel skids. 
Discharge hose is %” hi-pres- 
sure, 50 ft. long with adjust- 
able nozzle for fog spray or 
straight stream spray. Price 
complete, $195.00, F. O. B., 
Plainview. 


Co. 


PLAINVIEW, TEXAS 











RANCH LOANS 
BANKERS | jfe COMPANY 


Many Years of Efficient and Friendly Service 
to Texas and the Southwest 
For Immediate Service Write or Call: 


E. R. MORRISON, Texas Loan Manager 
Texas Investment Office 











Telephone Central-4147 Dallas, Texas 1206 Magnolia Building 











On the basis of five readers per issue, your ad in The Cattleman is read 
by upwards of 200,000 people interested in cattle and ranching. 
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(3) A sale of all, or large part of 

a herd in the latter stages of a 
period of falling prices may 
penalize the farmer who is on 
an accrual basis. 
If his net income is in the low- 
est tax bracket from year to 
year, chances are that the cash 
method will not cost the farmer 
any more in taxes than the ac- 
crual method. 


9. Can a farmer shift from one basis to 

the other 

Yes, but permission must be granted 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
at Washington, D. C. He will grant per- 
mission only after being certain that the 
farmer does not profit by shifting back 
and forth from year to year. The farmer 
must apply for a change within the first 
three months of the taxable year. In 
other words, it’s too late to get a change 
for 1949. To get a change for 1950 a 
farmer would have to apply during the 
first three months of 1950. 
10. What tax forms does a farmer need? 

Final tax reports must all be prepared 
on Form 1040. To assist a farmer in the 
preparation of his return, a special sched- 
ule, Form 1040F, has been devised. This 
schedule should be filed along with the 
return on Form 1040. Without Form 1040 
it is not acceptable as a farmer’s return. 
Farmers who use the cash method of ac- 
counting must use Schedule 1040F to 
show their income and expense. Farmers 
who are on an accrual basis may show 
their operations in Schedule C of Form 
1040. While the use of Form 1040F in 
such case is optional, it is very useful 
and its use in accrual cases is recom- 
mended. If a farmer had sales which 
qualify as capital asset sales, Schedule 
D should be used to report such items. 
All reports should be prepared in dupli- 
cate and the duplicate copy of the return 
retained indefinitely. It is a complete 
history of an annual operation and con- 
tains much useful data for future use, 
particularly if complete records are not 
maintained. 


11. ae may the tax forms be obtain- 


Write the Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue either at Austin or Dallas or one 
of the nearest branch offices of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. Sometimes 
banks, lawyers have copies. 

12. What are the personal exemptions? 

The farmer receives an exemption of 
$600 for himself and $600 for his wife, 
plus $600 for each dependent. 


13. Who may be claimed as a depend- 
ent? 

A dependent must receive more than 
half of his support from the taxpayer. 
His gross income must not exceed $500 
and he must be a rather close relation 
to the taxpayer (mother, father, sister 
are all eligible—consult tax form for 
others eligible). 

14. Is the farm operator responsible for 
the hired man’s income tax? 

No. The hired man is required to make 
his own return, and pay his own tax. 
However, if the farmer paid the hired 
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Livestock Marketing Association 
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At Leddy’s you'll find a 
large assortment of colors 
and materials to choose 
from for immediate deliv- 
ery, or made to order. 


Write for 


FREE 
CATALOG 


LEDDY 
% SADDLES 


IT’S GOOD HORSE SENSE TO BUY 
LEDDY SADDLES, $110 and up. 


WESTERN 
WEAR 


The largest and 
most complete 
stock of fine 


for men, 


chil- 


west, 
women and 
dren. 


WELCOME 
STOCK SHOW 
VISITORS 
“Make Leddy’s 


Your One-Stop 
Western Shop” 


Frauke LEDDY 
BOOT & SADDLERY 


RTH MAIN STREET 


2455 


FORT WORTH 6, TEXAS 
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man as much as $600, an information re- 
turn (Form 1099) should be made on 
this hired man by the farmer. 


15. Do most farmers pay taxes on their 
cash receipts (less deductible ex- 
penses), commonly called the cash 
basis? 

Yes, more than 95 per cent of the 
farmers do. Practically all of the small- 
er farmers who are required to pay in- 
come taxes do so on this basis. NOTE— 
IN ORDER NOT TO CONFUSE THE 
VAST MAJORITY OF FARMERS, AND 
TO BE MORE USEFUL TO THEM, THE 
REMAINING QUESTIONS AND AN- 
SWERS PERTAIN ONLY TO THE 
CASH BASIS. 


16. What kinds of cash incomes are tax- 
able? 

Incomes received from sales of crops, 
livestock, and livestock products are 
taxable—also, income from uses of farm 
resources such as pasture leases, storing 
feed for others, breeding fees, and the 
like are taxable. Cash received for work 
and other services, such as custom grind- 
ing are taxable. All government pay- 
ments received should be included. The 
value of farm products, which are pro- 
duced by a farmer and used by his fam- 
ily, is not taxable income. 


17. What kinds of farm business ex- 
penses are deductible? 


The cost, or depreciated cost if depre- 
ciation taken, of livestock bought may be 
deducted only when animals are sold. De- 
preciation may be taken on livestock for 
breeding and dairy purposes and for 
workstock. Depreciation, too, on all farm 
buildings and permanent improvements 
used in the farm business and on farm 
machinery and equipment is allowed. No 
depreciation is allowed on farm home- 
stead occupied by owner. Purchase values 
or depreciated values of all purchased 
livestock which die during the year are 
deductible. Also deductible are all or- 
dinary and necessary operating expenses 
in raising and feeding livestock as well 
as all other disbursements in crop pro- 
duction, cultivating and processing. 


18. How are market livestock which 
were bought this year, or earlier, and 
sold this year, handled? 

Remember this little jingle: “On 
market animals you buy, don’t deduct 
them until you sell them or they die.” 
Accordingly, if a steer was bought in 
1948 for $200 and sold in 1949 for $325, 
the $125 would be entered as taxable in- 
come for 1949. 


19. Is the farm residence counted as 
part of the farm business? 

No. Neither depreciation nor operating 
expenses are deductible on the farmer’s 
residence. Utilities, taxés, upkeep and 
maintenance expense of residence should 
not be shown as a deduction. The tenant 
house and bunkhouses for labor are part 
of the cost of operating the farm busi- 
ness and are deductible. 


20. Is the value of the board furnished 
hired hands deductible? 

That part of the board coming from 
products raised on the farm is not, but 
the groceries and other items purchased 
are. 


21. Can a farmer deduct for the cost of 
operating the family car? 

Only to the extent the family car is 
used in the farm business. If 50 per cent 
of the mileage is used in hauling milk and 
doing other jobs connected with the farm 
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business, 50 per cent of the expense is 
deductible. 


22. Can depreciation be taken on or- 
chards? 


Yes, if the original cost was not 
charged off in previous returns as part 
of the operating expense. The farmer 
should use his best judgment as to how 
long the orchard will last. 


23. If a crop is damaged or wiped out 
by hail, floods, or in other ways, can 
the estimated loss be deducted? 

No. The expense of producing the crop 
has already been taken care of by the 
deduction of operating expenses and by 
depreciation. 


24. Does a farm boy or girl have to 
make out a separate income tax re- 
turn for profits made from 4-H Club 
projects and other youth activities? 

If the boy or girl who is a minor has 

a gross income on his or her projects of 
$500 or more, an income tax return must 
be filed. Taxes must be paid, if due, 
after legal deductions are made. Income 
of the child is not included in the parent’s 
return. No credit for dependents is allow- 
ed if their separate gross incomes are 
over $500 regardless of their ages. 


25. Suppose a farmer owned two farms 
and decided to sell one. Would the in- 
come from the sale of the farm be 
taxable? 

Yes, if he had owned this farm for 
more than six months, the transaction 
would likely be considered a capital gain, 
and one-half the profits (total sales 
minus purchase cost, minus improve- 
ments, plus depreciation taken) would 
be taxable. This may or may not be the 
case, as there are many things to be 
considered in a real estate sale. The 
farmer should get in touch with an in- 
ternal revenue representative or a good 
eeet or accountant about this proposed 
sale. 


26. Of what advantage is it to the farm- 
er to show the sale of dairy, breeding, 
or work stock as a sale of capital 
assets? 

Only 50 per cent of the net gain, in- 
stead of 100 per cent, is taxable. 


27. What does the farmer do with money 
he gets back from a cooperative he 
may belong to? 

Patronage dividends and refunds on 
items affecting his farm business such 
as feed purchases or tomatoes sold 
through the cooperative are fully tax- 
able. Stock dividends from the coopera- 
tive are taxable, too. 


28. What are the requirements for live- 
stock sales to be counted as “sales 
of capital assets”? 

There are three basic requirements: 
(1) The animal must be for breeding, 
dairy purposes, or work stock. (2) The 
animal must have been owned by the 
farmer for more than six months. (3) 
The sale must have reduced the normal 
size of the herd or made room for re- 
placements. This is another regulation 
that is difficult to interpret. Better check 
with your local internal revenue repre- 
sentative. 








72nd Annual Convention 
TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE 
| RAISERS ASSOCIATION 
| San Antonio, Texas — March 14-15 

















Feed your calves and show cat- 
tle the equivalent of fresh 
green grass in the show barn! 
It’s easy, you feed them Bew- 
ley’s Top Anchor Calf Starter 
Chunkets...the new kind of 
calf starter which contains 
young, succulent, health-giving 
grazing plants grown on fertile 
mineralized soil for vitamin 
potency, and carefully dehy- 
drated to preserve their feeding 
value. 


These young tender plants, pre- 
served in this way, provide the 
greatest source of nutrition 
known to science for raising fine 
calves and fitting show cattle. 
They contain the vitamins and 
organic source minerals that are 
so necessary for producing per- 
fect health in your calves and 
show cattle the year round. 


BeWley’s Top Anchor Calf 
Starter Chunkets contain wheat 
protein hydrolysates, yeast cul- 
ture, diastatic malt and the 
B-Complex Vitamins—choline, 
niacin, riboflavin and pantothen- 
ic acid, to help give your cat- 
tle that soft, pliable hide of 


The Cattleman 


The Grand Champion of 


Merkel, Texas 


Fed on Bewley's Top 
Anchor Calf Starter 
Chunkets and Grain. 


oe 


fed on BEWLEY’S TOP ANCHOR 
CALF STARTER CHUNKETS 


medium thickness, with a mossy 
coat of hair and a covering of 
flesh that is thick, firm, mellow, 
even, free from patches, lumps 
and rolls. These are the best in- 
dications in the world of good 
health! Judges admire such cat- 
tle and pick them for winners. 
Bewley’s Top Anchor Calf 
Starter Chunkets contain shark 
liver oil, wheat germ oil and 
D.activated plant sterol, to help 
build up resistance to nutri- 
tional diseases such as scours, 
colds, pneumonia, shipping fe- 
ver, slow growth, irregularities 
in breeding, and many other ail- 
ments which are costing cattle 
breeders millions of dollars 
each year. 

Bewley’s Top Anchor Calf 
Starter Chunkets have a variety 


of vegetable, animal, marine, 
milk, and grass proteins which 
contain all the essential amino- 
acids, plus the organic source 
minerals, calcium, phosphorous 
minerals, calcium, phosphorous, 
manganese, cobalt, copper, iron, 
iodine, zinc, and boron together 
with molasses. These are the 
elements necessary for fast 
growth and good health the 
year round. 

That's why we say “Feeding 
Bewley’s Top Anchor Calf Start- 
er Chunkets 

is like having { 

a top nurse 

cow with 

each animal 

the year 

round!” 





Get MORE FACTS about Bewley’s Top Anchor Calf Starter 

Chunkets and other Top Anchor Feeds. Send your name 

and address on a penny postcard for the new Bewley 
Cattle Book that tells you how to make more profits with scientific 
feeding of beef cattle. It's FREE. Write Today! 








1949 Record of 
Blue Bonnet Domino 136 


Undefeated Grand 
Champion Female at: 


* American Royal Live- 
stock Show, Kansas 
City. 


* National Hereford 
Show, Huron, South 
Dakota. 


% Ogden Livestock Show, 
Ogden, Utah. 


* International Livestock 
Exposition, Chicago. 


BEWLEY MILLS... Fort Worth, Texas 
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} The Cattle- Log Man, Says: 


PU admit I don’t know much about selecting 
a herd header, BUT... 


JOHN WALLACE 


and his herd steer 


Double Blank Domino 
000000 


.-+ When it comes to printing cattlelogs 
it’s a different story, indeed. 


Let us figure on your cattlelog at your next sale. 


JOHN WALLACE 


The Babcock Co., Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
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rurbelf at Home 


Latest Styles - Perfect Fit 
A kets ABS > 
i her 7 
b Woncciisnetactt SE Rvict 


44£.33°9St. Paterson,N.J. 





Mlavajo Rugs, Saddle Blankets 


DIRECT FROM 
NAVAJO 
RESERVATION 
Every blanket guar- 
anteed to be strictly 
hand-made from pure 
virgin wool. Single 
saddles about 30 x 30 
$7.00 — Doubles about 
30x60 $14.00, plus 
postage. Brightly col- 
ored stripes, no two 


alike. 
J. B. STILES 


Castle Butte Trading Post, Box 873, Winslow, Ariz. 








All Progressive Ranchmen Read The Cattleman. 
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Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
to Fort Worth in 1950 


HE Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 

Association, meeting in San An- 

tonic, November 28-30, selected 
Fort Worth for its 35th annual conven- 
tion in 1950, on the invitation of W. L. 
Joyce, assistant manager of the Fort 
Worth Stock Yards. 

J. C. Mayfield, Juno, was elected presi- 

dent, succeeding Sayers Farmer, Junc- 
tion. Frank Roddie, Brady, is the new 
first vice president; and J. L. Williams, 
Sanderson, second vice president. 
_ The association at its business meet- 
ing, condemned the state department’s 
reciprocal trade agreement as affecting 
wool and mohair and called for action by 
congress in adjusting a ments that 
have harmed domestic industries. 

The Texas Livestock Sanitary Com- 
mission was prevailed upon to seek the 
assistance of the Department of Public 
Safety in checking sheep shipments into 
the state by truck to determine their 
health condition. 

The Sanitary Commission was also re- 
quested to enforce periodic spraying of 
trucks used for hauling livestock as a 
check against spread of disease. 

Due to the heavy losses suffered by 
ranchmen in the Big Bend area the asso- 
ciation sought action on control of preda- 
tory animals on federal property, alleg- 
ing that predatory animals from the 
national park are invading the sheep 
areas nearby. 

Congressman W. R. Poage, Waco, who 
was instrumental in getting mohair into 
the long-range farm price support bill, 
hailed this s as a major victory for 
the state’s wool and mohair industry. 

Howard Vaughn, Dixon, Cal., said 
prospects are good for wool, but that 
wool men want support prices only as 
long as they don’t lose control of their 
industry. 

Elmer Ward, president of a Maine tex- 
tile mill, told of developments in the use 
of mohair with synthetic fibers and said 
mohair’s position was better than it has 
been in years. 

Mrs. Iph Briscoe, Jr., Uvalde, was 
chosen president of the women’s auxil- 
iary of the association; Mrs. R. B. Walk- 
er, Fort Stockton, first vice president; 
and Mrs. Floyd McMullen, Paint Rock, 
second vice president. 


Woody Hereford Ranch All- 





Lets _.......... 75,385; avg. 


OODY Hereford Ranch, Barnard, 
Kans., held their All-Larry Sale 
at the American Royal Building, 

Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 6. In the 23 bulls 
that averaged $1,846 only one was born 
before 1949 and that was a Dec. 28, 
1948, youngster. F. D. Jones, Rhome, 
Texas, and Jim Hering, McGregor, Texas, 
paid the top price of the afternoon as 
they selected MW Larry Mixer 10th by 
MW Larry Domino 83d, sire of the 1949 
American Royal champion bull, for 
$7,000. Mr. Jones also purchased the 
top selling female, paying $2,800 for 
Superdonna Domino 46th with bull calf 
at foot oy MW ge Domino 92d. 

Cols. Thompson, Corkle and Fulkerson 
did the selling. 
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THE 
Southwesten HEREFORD SALE 


In Connection With The Southwestern Exposition & Fat Stock Show 


Fort Worth 


TUESDAY 


JAN. 31 


12 o’clock 


Exposition Sale Pavilion 


120 HEAD 


65 Bulls 55 Females 


HERD BULLS 
RANGE BULLS 
BRED HEIFERS 
OPEN HEIFERS 


AUCTIONEERS: 

A. W. Thompson 

Jewett Fulkerson 
Pete Swaffar 


Progress in Breeding Herefords Doesn’t Just Happen—It Is the Result 
of a Constructive Plan Built Around Good Bulls. 


Forty-eight breeders from 8 states are consigning 
120 head. From this number a select offering 
will be sold. It will pay to be there. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


American Hereford Association 


300 West 11th St. 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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Oklahoman Named All-Around 
Cowboy of 1949 


T R l = S TA T E IM SHOULDERS, Tulsa, Okla., was 


named All-Around Cowboy of 1949 


by Earl Lindsey, manager of the 

RD BREEDER ASS Rodeo Cowboys Association, on the basis 

a of points scored on the rodeo circuit dur- 

ing the past year. Shoulders, who con- 

tests in bareback brone and bull riding 


SIXTH ANNUAL SHOW and SALE || sss satencticsace’ 
Bill Linderman, Billings, Mont., placed 


second with 20,680 points, and Gene 
Rambo, Shandon, Cal., was third, with 


February 14 and 15 gl 


tests held during the past year: 

° Bulldogging—1, Bill McGuire, Fort 

Clayton, New Mexico Worth, 8,059; 2, Homer Pettigrew, 
homey 4 a, og 3, Charlie Col- 

zl 4 rt, Wilson, a., 6,850. 

“The F riendly City”’ Bareback Bronc Riding—1, Jack Busch- 

bom, Cassville, Wis., 9,240; 2, Shoulders, 

8,635; 3, Duncan Brown, Clovis, Cal., 

6,318. 

Bull Riding—1, Harry Tompkins, 
Me f TRI-STATE J Peekskill, N. Y., 13,290; 2, Shoulders, 

ype 12,860; 3, Gerald Roberts, Strong City, 
Kan., 8,449. 

Calf Roping—1, Troy Fort, Lovington, 
N. M., 14,145; 2, Pettigrew, 11,496; 3, 
J. D. Holleyman, Ozona, Texas, 10,425. 

Saddle Brone Riding—1, Casey Tibbs, 
Fort Pierre, S. D., 12,867; 2, Linderman, 
10,471; 3, Ross Dollarhide, Lakeview, 
Wash, 9,110. 

Steer Roping—1, Shoate Webster, No- 
wata, Okla., 2,813; 2, Everett Shaw, 
Stonewall, Okla., 2,111; 3, Jack Skip- 
worth, Clovis, N. M., 1,573. 

Team Roping (a contest held in only 
two states)—1, Ed Yanez, Newhall, Cal., 
6,050; 2, Vern Castro, Richmond, Cal., 
4,509; 3, Clay Carr, Exeter, Cal., 4,480. 


<p See tia ae January 15 Deadline For 


PHR COLORADO DOMINO 11th. povappicieccnptieaati aa 


Spring Sheriff’s Posse Futurity, 
the finals of which will be held 
The Grand Champion Bull 1949 April 23, will be accepted at the Big 

° Spring Chamber of Commerce through 
January 15. Qualified two-year-olds may 


be entered on payment of a $50 fee by 
that time. On or before March 1, an ad- 
ditional fee of $50 is required to keep 
the colt eligible. 


The usual starting fee of $100 is to be 
posted at drawing time on the day pre- 


ceding the elimination trials which will 
be held April 16. Under the rules adopt- 
ed for the race this year, a colt may be 
entered in both divisions—the quarter 


mile sprint with $1,000 added money and 
Me the three furlong race with $500 in add- 
Carrying the Blood of ed prizes. He may be kept eligible for 
both races until time of the elimination 
when the owner must decide which race 


his animal is best suited for. Rules do 
. not prevent a colt from competing in 
both divisions, but trials for both are 


held the same day. 
Last year 52 colts were nominated for 
r a the race, with twenty-eight appearing 
Dean W. L. Stangel For Catalogue Write for elimination trials. —— Creek, own- 
. ed by Beale Queen of Tascosa, Texas, 
Texas Tech Oscar Giles won the quarter and a net purse of 
Judge Clayton, New Mex. $5,400. Hank H. Jr., owned by Oscar Cox, 
Lawton, Okla., was second, winning 
$2,700. 
or go Pe soemmaes rid 
. the Big Spring eriff’s Posse for the 
Alfred Meeks, President Pete Adams, Secretary devel: ft tae teins eek ee 
preservation of racing as a sport. 
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B R - : Nt ' * You are invited to inspect our show herd — all 
sired by MW Larry Domino 80th—at the South- 
e western Exposition and Fat Stock Show, Fort 
M M O N S Worth, Jan. 27-Feb. 5. 
* We will also show a pen of five bulls, all sons of 


New Prince Domino Mixer. 
WAYNE H. HAMMON, owner * In the Southwestern Hereford Sale Jan. 31 we are 


EREFORDS 806 CITY NATIONAL BLDG., selling a good Junior heifer calf from the show 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS herd by MW Larry Domino 80th. 





PPROXIMATELY 4,000 livestock 

entries, from states as far away 

as Wyoming, Illinois, South Dakota 
and California, will compete for prizes 
at the 54th annual Southwestern Exposi- 
tion and Fat Stock Show in Fort Worth 
Jan. 27 through Feb. 5. 

This exceeds last year’s total of more 
than 3,700 cattle, sheep and _ swine. 
Awards at the show will top $112,000, 
the largest in the history of the exposi- 
tion. Nineteen states are represented by 
the entries. 

Some 1,500 cattle will be shown in 
breeding classes, the largest number— 
s individual horned Herefords. 
170 of these will be exhibited in 


About 
carload and pen lots, a division which 





ng added awards. Polled Hereford en- 
ries also approximate 170. 

Cash awards in the Hereford division 
total $15,800. Polled Hereford.exhibitors 
will receive $2,000. 

Aberdeen-Angus entries total about 
280. Awards for this breed total $8,680. 

There are about 150 Shorthorn en- 
tries, with exhibitors seeking $3,760 in 
awards in this division. 

About 70 Brahman cattle will be 
judged, with $2,000 offered as awards. 
Although Brahman cattle have been 
shown at the Fort Worth exposition for 
many years, 1949 was the first year in 
which a Brahman judging division was 
established. 

Almost 350 fat steers will be exhibited. 
These include, roughly, 106 Herefords, 
52 Aberdeen-Angus and 21 Shorthorns 
in the open classes, and 104 Herefords, 
39 Aberdeen-Angus and 16 Shorthorns 
in the boys’ show. Awards total $5,045 
for the open classes and $3,187 for the 
boys’ division. 

The sheep division again will be large, 
with more than 350 breeding sheep on 
hand. Lambs in the open classes total 
almost 150, with some 360 in the boys’ 
division. Awards total $3,641 in the 


ae officials are building up by offer- 
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regular sheep division, with $1,128 of- 
fered in the boys’ lamb show. 

Around 150 Jerseys have been entered 
in the dairy cattle division, with about 
25 Guernseys on hand as well, as 13 
dairy heifers in the boys’ show. Dairy cat- 
tle awards are $3,958, not counting $535 
for the boys’ division. 

There are some 250 breeding swine en- 
tries as well as 626 fat barrows in the 
open classes. Boys will show about 250 
fat barrows, with the Negro boys’ pig 
show attracting almost 50 _ entries. 
Awards for swine entries total $8,720, 
with an additional $2,800 going to the 
boys’ animals. A new classification added 
to the swine show is truckload of 10 
market hogs owned by one exhibitor. 

A new feed building and a second 
judging and auction arena this year will 
augment the six livestock buildings, the 
horse show building and covered pen and 
carload lot sheds which, with will Rogers 
Memorial Coliseum, make up the exposi- 
tion’s multi-million dollar plant. 

Some of the nation’s top horses will 
be exhibited. The divided pero plan 
again will be followed so that exhibitors 
will not have to stay the full time of 
the show, but can move out and admit 
other exhibitors. Thus, more horses may 
be shown. 

Commercial ranchers will have an op- 
portunity at the show to buy high qual- 
ity bulls in the carlot division in a price 
range for every pocketbook, with a selec- 
tion from calves to bulls ready for serv- 
ice. 

Both Herefords, including Polled, and 
Aberdeen-Angus breeds will be available 
as groups or singles. The polled and 
horned Herefords will compete in car- 
load groups (12 yearling bulls, 15 senior 
bull calves or 15 junior bull calves) and 
in pens of five. The Angus bulls will 
be in pens of five and three. 

To bring the bulls to the stock show, 
the directors have substantially in- 
creased the premiums for both breeds. 


Parade of champions at the Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock Show, Fort Worth. 


Fifty-Fourth Annual Southwestern 
Exposition and Fat Stock Show 


Emphasizing the importance placed on 
this feature of the show, rge 
Shepherd, Fort Worth, manager of the 
Texas Livestock Marketing Association, 
who will serve as this department’s 
superintendent, declared: 

“It is important that breeders come 
to know our show as headquarters for 
herd replacements in this part of the 
country. The show will offer for sale a 
selection of bulls of both breeds of qual- 
ity and in every price range. With such 
selection, ranchers need not go out of 
the state for replacements.” 

A new rule announced in the sheep 
department calls for all sheep in the 
4-to-6 tooth class to have been shorn 
after April 15, 1949, but 2-tooth and 
lamb classes may be shown in full fleece. 

Livestock judging contests, always a 
popular feature; the FFA and 4-H Club 
grass judging contest, an innovation 
last year; the rabbit, turkey and poultry 
shows, all make up a program of events 
planned to be “bigger and better than 
ever” in 1950. 

Between 300 and 400 of the country’s 
top-riding cowboys will compete in the 
rodeo. Verne Elliott, veteran rodeo pro- 
ducer, has promised fresh, sturdy stock 
including 140 bucking horses for saddle 
and bareback contests, 80 Brahmans for 
bull-riding and 100 Mexican steers for 
bulldogging. A hundred calves will be 
available for the always popular calf- 
roping events, 50 cattle for the cutting 
contest and 50 saddle horses for arena 
work and the grand entry. 

Rodeo spectators will applaud several 
outstanding specialty acts, including the 
Boom Town Mounted Quadrille from 
Burkburnett; Ken Boen and “The Old 
Gray Mare”; Albert Ostermaier with 
Florain, the beautiful white horse which 
has appeared in the movies and is the 
only imported Lippizan stallion giving 
dressage exhibitions in America; C. S. 
Shaffner, shepard at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, with two superb sheep dogs; the 
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AT FORT WORTH 


In the Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, we will show one pen of five junior 
bull calves sired by our herd sires, DL Dom- 
ino and Domino Return E 1643d. 


DL DOMINO, our senior herd sire 


DOMINO RETURN E 1643d, 
our junior herd sire 


Come to the ranch and see the September and 
October calves by Domino Return E 1643d. 
These calves (his second crop) are exception- 
ally good...in fact we believe them to be the 
best calves ever produced on Diamond L 
Ranch! During your visit to the Fat Stock Show 
drive out to our new location and see these 
good calves. 


Dytantond 


FRED M. LEGE Ill, owner 
Route 2, Weatherford, Texas 





FORT WORTH 


JAN. 27-FEB. 5 


We will also offer at Fort Worth two other bull calves 
that will be for sale at private treaty in the pens, 
along with the show group of bulls mentioned above. 
All of the calves are by the two sires pictured. 


In offering these junior calves we. are continuing our 
policy of selling cattle at young ages. The same type 
and quality is evident in our Fort Worth offering that 
has been in popular demand by prominent breeders 
and ranchers who have bought our cattle at the 
ranch. We will be pleased to show you these calves 
at the Fort Worth Show. 


OUR NEW LOCATION 


REGISTERED 
Pe 





MIDWAY BETWEEN WEATHERFORD and CRESSON on TEXAS HY. TT 


YOU ARE ALWAYS WELCOME HERE! 
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WE WILL EXHIBIT TWO PENS OF FIVE 
BULLS IN THE CARLOT AND PENS SHOW 
OF THE SOUTHWESTERN EXPOSITION AND 
FAT STOCK SHOW, FORT WORTH. THESE 
BULLS WILL BE FOR SALE AT PRIVATE 
TREATY IN THE LOTS. 


One pen of these bulls are by Mischief Stanway and the other 
five bulls are by Kingford Aster and out of daughters of Mis- 
chief Stanway. Mischief Stanway sired the good breeding bull, 
Dudley Mischief, the sire of the champion bull, Flat Top Blend. 


All of these bulls are senior calves, well developed, individually 
uniform and of the same blood line. We will be happy to show 
these bulls to you in the pens from January 27 to February 5th. 


One of our herd sires, JJ Larry Domino 7th, a son of MW Larry 
Domino 200th, sire of the reserve champion female, 


American Royal. 


In the Brown County Hereford Breeders Sale January 20th at Brown- 
wood, Texas, we will sell three bulls, all of serviceable age and three bred 
heifers, all carrying the service of JJ Larry Domino 7th, pictured above. 


* 


GAIL 
Y BROS. = 
gs  ELTOS 


COMANCHE, TEXAS 


Bob Cummings, Herdsman 
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Curtiss six-pony hitch; John Lindsey, 
bull fighter and clown; and Be 
Bender, clown and barrel man, both 
aided by Boen as a bull fighter; and 
a great array of trick riders, including 
Fagan Miller, Nancy Bragg, Mary Iler, 
Bernice Dossey and Don Wilcox. 

odeo performances will be at 2 and 
8 p. m. daily after the opening show at 
8 p. m. Friday, Jan. 27. Many cities will 
send “Cowgirl Sweethearts,” who will 
be introduced at the rodeo performances 
as the visitors observe their special day 
at the show. 


Judges Named for Fort Worth 
HE following officials have been 
named judges for the Southwestern 
Exposition and Fat Stock Show: 

Herefords—Emil Rezac, Tabor, S. D. 

Shorthorns—Homer Clausen, Spencer, 
Iowa. 

Polled Herefords—Ralph R. Freeman, 
Pulaski, Tenn. 

Aberdeen-Angus—Elliott Brown, Rose 
Hill, Iowa. 

Carload and Pen Lots—T. L. (Jack 
Roach, Amarillo, Texas; Albert K. 
Mitchell, Albert, N. M.; Roy Parks, Mid- 
land, Texas. 

Fat Steers—Herman R. Purdy, In- 
structor, Dept. of Animal Husbandry, 
Silo State University, Columbus 10, 

io. 

_Dairy Cattle—H. A. Herman, Colum- 

ia, Mo. 

Sheep-Breeding—(Fine Wool), P. E. 
Neale, State College, N. M.; (Medium 
hs Carroll S. Shaffner, Columbus, 

io. 

Lambs—John H. Jones, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. 

Swine-Breeding—Fred Hale, College 
Station, Texas. 

Swine-Barrow—W. T. Reneker, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Brahman—F rank Scofield, Austin, 
Texas. ‘ 

Rabbit—Odie Clark, Fort Worth, 
Texas; L. A. Schutze, Houston, Texas. 

Poultry—John Wunderlich, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Harry Atkins, Davenport, Iowa. 

Turkeys—Beltsville Whites, Walter 
Burton, Arlington, Texas; Regular, 
George Draper, College Station, Texas. 

Horses—Five and Three Gaited Saddle 
Horses, Fine Harness Horses, Roadster 
Horses, Hackney Ponies, Thomas S. Mc- 
Cray of Grove City, Ohio. 

Walking Horses—Henry S. Alexander 
of Clinton, Kentucky. 

Hunters and Jumpers—Morris S. Clark 
of Sheridan, Wyoming. 

Quarter Horses—Orville B. Burtis of 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Palomino Horses—Howard E. Babcock, 
Jr., of Roswell, N. M. 

Shetland Ponies—Glen Bratcher of 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Cutting Horses—Orville B. Burtis of 
Manhattan, Kansas; Frank Daws of 
Throckmorton, Texas; Dink Hull of 
Childress, Texas. 











72nd Annual Convention 
TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE 
RAISERS ASSOCIATION 
San Antonio, Texas — March 14-15 

















1950 She Cattloman 


AT FORT WORTH 


* ONE CARLOAD 
of lang yearling bull 


* ONE CARLOAD 
of short yearling bulls FORT ORTH 


JAN. 27-FEB. 5 


Star-Telegram Photo. 


In the Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock Show Carload and 
Pens Division we will exhibit one carload of long yearling bulls and 
one carload of short yearling bulls. These bulls are all for sale at 
private treaty during the show. They are bulls that are not highly 
fitted, having been weaned and conditioned on pasture. They have 
never been dry—lot fed and no “letting down” would be necessary 
before placing these bulls in service on the range. We will be happy 
to show you these bulls at the Fort Worth Show carlot pens. 


ELAL TOP RAN 


CHAS. PETTIT BILL ROBERTS 
we WALNUT SPRINGS. TI tia 








She Cattleman January 


Fort Worth Stock Show Judging Program 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 27, 1950 1:00 p. m. —— Open Show—Fat and Breed- 10:00 a. m.— — Champions, Truck and Car- 
:30 a. m—Sifting all Steer entries — Cattle 6 eee aa. pag liocstalantapten 
Arena. amnet. JANUARY 31, 1950 THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1950 
:00 a. m.—Open Cutting Horse Contest Elimina- : .m— m A :00 a. m.—Guernsey Cattle—Cattle Are 
tion—Coliseum Arena. : = mo Sburdeee —— _— eee Fe _ 300 a, m. ay Dairy Calf Show--Cattle 
700 a, m. rter Horse and Palomino Stock g . m.—Swine Open Show—Fat and Breed- “ee 
lorse Performance Classes—Coli- ing Classes—Swine Arena. 200 a. m.—Poultry—Sheep Building. 
seum Arena. . m.- — Meat Judging Con- FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1950 
t ’ . 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, 1950 vad. g;: ao Tiameneia. andl Miasthiioeesk Gibanss> :00 a. m.—Jersey Cattle—Cattle Arena. 
a. m.—Sifting all Livestock Entries other Sheep Arena. 100 a. m.—Poultry—Sheep Building. 
than Steers. WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1950 SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1950 
m.—Boys’ Steer Show—Cattle Arena. :00 a. m.—Aberdeen- Angus Cattle —- Cattle :30 a. m.—Negro Boys’ Pig Show—Swine 
s — yo Jutene. ay oan Arena. Arena. 
or Senior icultu lege Stu- 8: m.—Shorthorn Cattle—Arena No. 2. SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1950 
dents—A No. 2. : x —— 5 4 . 
“ae Ge ie pet Open Show Fet and Breed :00 a. m.—Saddle Bred and Walking Horse 


m.—Palomino Halter Classes — Coliseum ng Classes--Swine Arena. * 
: . 1a. —Rambouillet and Delaine Merino Halter Classes—Coliseum Arena. 


rena. 
ae te bee. A Sheep—Sheep Arena. > 
m.—Boys’ ™ eep Arena. Sets OE 
m.—Future Farmer and 4-H Club Grass ; soars Program of Auction Sales 
poets coir TUESDAY, JANUARY 31. 1950 
: s . J . 
SUSBAT, SGNUART 90, pene : Livestock Meetings Scheduled :00 p. m.—Hereford Cattle-—-Auctioned by the 
- Mm rter Horse Stallion and Gelding . American Hereford Association, Jack 
i pwr a ym Arena. During Fort Worth Show pa Sales Manager, Kansas City, 
ae ita- Sheep . o. 
.—Turkeys—Sheep Building. . 
u.—Hereford Bulle—Carloed and Pen IVESTOCK Meetings scheduled dur- WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1950 
Division. ing the Fort Worth Stock Show :00 p. m.—All Breed Bred Gilt and Boar Sale 
=. Bete Gutent ant follow: —Auctioned by Texas Swine Breed- 
en . . 
MONDAY, JANUARY 30, 1950 January 29—Livestock Judges Lunch- 200 p. m.—Pollea Hereford Cattle—Auctioned 
: eon, Blackstone Hotel, 12:30 p. m. by Texas Polled Hereford Associa- 


. m.—Southwestern Dairy Judging Contest ; tion, H Fussell, Secretary, 3337 
for Senior Agricultural College Stu- January 30—-Texas Hereford Associa- heh” 


dents—Auction Arena. tion, Texas Hotel, 7 p. m. 
Livestock é - THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1950 
January 31—Texas_ Polled Hereford :0@ a. m.—Shorthorn Cattle — Auctioned by 


Association, Worth Hotel, 7 p. m. Shorthorn Club, Clinton K, Tomson, 
January 31—Texas Swine Breeders we I Auctioned 
. Association, Texas Hotel, 7 p. m. by Texas A 
Horse Mare Halter Classes February 1—Texas Aberdeen-Angus —— San Saba, Texas. 
Arena. Association, Texas Hotel, 7 p. m. 
i ’ Pig Show—Swine Aren FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1950 

m.—Corriedale, Shropshire and Suffolk February 1—Texas Shorthorn Breed- sa) wade. of Frat. Gteera,  Lambe’and 

ers Association, Texas Hotel, 7 p. m. 


SELLING Geeqeee 


one outstanding herd bull 
prospect 








P 


$$ 3838s & 
PP PPPPe 





by 


. JAN. 31, H FLASHY TRIUMPH 
FORT WORTH and out of a daughter of 


WHR Proud Mixer 2\Ist 
* 











H FLASHY TRIUMPH 
@ 
H Flashy Triumph, one of our herd sires, was formerly Brook 
H FLASHY TRIUMPH Isi—HE SELLS! Triumph 2d. We purchased him as a calf in the Brook Here- 


Calved April 9, 1949 ford Ranch Dispersion, Brady, Texas. 


SV Flashy Triumph Be sure to see our Get of Sire by H Proud Mixer, herd sire 


Flashy Triumph 
Jr. iss Real Dom. 34th son of C K Cascade, at the Southwestern Exposition and Fat 


H cient TRIUMPH 
6760001 


Mischief Lass 59th Stock Show, Fort Worth, January 27-February 5. 


$f Saray} Mixer 
WHR Emily 3d 
Perfect P. Domino 


~~ | W.E. HARVEY 


ADA, OKLAHOMA 


wR Proud Mixer 


MISS PROUD MIXER veuvnee 
668th 4396138... Mie oor 
st. 


Princess Domino E- =e 85th 
Wi 
tw 











1950 he Cattleman 


W. J. LARGENT & SON 
Herefords 


“Not how many ... but how good” 


* 


YES a 
TUES. JAN. 31, 1950 


We reserved our top spring calves for the Fort Worth Sale. 
FORT WORTH 


Selling 


* 2 Sons of CW Prince Domino 21st 


* 1 Daughter of CW Prince 
Domino 21st 
* 1 Daughter of Publican Domino 
160th 





See Our Show Herd at 
Fort Worth, Houston 


and San Antonio 





Publican Domino 204th—Sire Publican Domino 173rd by 
CW Prince Domino 21st. Undefeated Senior Bull Calf 1949 
and Reserve Champion at American Royal, International, 
National Hereford Show, Huron, S. D., and Ogden Live- 
stock Show. Sold in International Sale to Birdwood Farms, 











Charlottesville, Va. 


The quality of our Herefords has been proven by their consistent winnings at 
major shows for one half century. 


W. J. LARGENT & SON 


MERKEL, TEXAS — FOLSOM, NEW MEXICO 


W. J. LARGENT ROYCE EILAND 


BILL LARGENT 
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THESE 
Gdt-Rite Hereforde 
SELL AT 
FORT WORTH 


HAZFORD COMMANDER 


* BR TONE 2d 5673901 
Calved Sept. 9, 1948. Sire: Bilt Rite Tone 10th. Dam: Hazel Jones 2nd. 


* BR TONE 3d 5673908 
Calved Nov. 5, 1948. Sire: Bilt Rite Tone 10th. Dam: Princess Rupert 
26th. 


* BR COMMANDER 4th 5673905 
Calved Oct. 18, 1948. Sire: Hazford Commander. Dam: Doris 101st. 


* BR COMMANDER 8th 5851594 
Calved Feb. 7, 1949. Sire: Hazford Commander. Dam: Beauty Domino 3d. 


* LADY PAULINE 5673912 
Calved Sept. 13, 1948. Sire: Bilt Rite Tone 10th. Dam: Miss Rupert 
Tone 42d. 


* PRINCESS HEIR 5673917 
Calved Oct. 15, 1948. Sire: Hazford Heir. Dam: Coquinto 3d. 


We are showing a group of 
Junior Bull Calves (5 Head) 
Sire: Hazford Commander 4342900 


ARLEDGE 3:z-Acce HEREFORDS 


SEYMOUR, TEXAS 





January 


(Continued from Page 27) 

duce leaves, in which to manufacture 
food with which to produce seeds, and to 
store in the roots on which to start 
growth the following year. This seriously 
weakens the plant, and it will be elim- 
inated by drouth, or by competition from 
other plants that are not as palatable 
and not grazed. This is what has hap- 
pened to the bluestems in many of the 
ranges of the state where they were once 
dominant. 

The bluestems are valuable forage 
grasses, and they are high yielders in 
their adapted areas. They should be 
maintain by conservative grazing. 
Resting pastures will permit the blue- 
stems to regain vigor and spread. In 
those ranges where they have been elim- 
inated, seeding may be necessary to get 
a start. 

Considerable seed of little and big 
bluestems has been harvested in the last 
few years, and is usually available at 
reasonable prices. A large harvest of 
seed of the native grasses in Oklahoma 
in 1948 made available a large amount 
of seed, most of which was used in seed- 
ing in the soil conservation districts in 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

Small ungrazed areas along highways, 
railroad rights-of-way, and other places 
can be found over much of the state 
where small amounts of seed may be 
gathered. The seed can be Lene inl 
or the grass can be mowed, and the 
seed-hay distributed over the area to be 


There are two introduced species of 
the bluestems that are worthy of note. 
They are King Ranch bluestem, and 
Angleton bluestem. 

ing Ranch bluestem was developed 
on the King Ranch in South Texas, 
hence its name. The King Ranch blue- 
stem is a strain of yellow bluestem, 
which was imported from Australia. This 
strain was more vigorous and better 
adapted and was given the name “King 
Ranch” to distinguish it from the species, 
and in honor of its developers. 

King Ranch bluestem has been found 
adapted to most of Texas except the 
extremely low rainfall area in the Trans- 
Pecos. It seeds vigorously, and spreads 
naturally from seedings. It is especially 
well adapted to south Texas. Yields as 
high as 17,000 pounds total forage per 
acre have been clipped under extremely 
favorable conditions. It is well adapted 
to range and pasture seeding, and does 
well under irrigation. 

Angleton bluestem, sometimes called 
“Angletongrass,” is another introduced 
bluestem showing promise. It seems best 
adapted to south and southeast Texas 
and was imported and developed by the 
Texas Experiment Substation at Angle- 
ton, Texas. It produces long runners 
which root at the nodes and produce 
new plants. High yields of excellent for- 
age have been produced in South Texas. 

Another grass that should be men- 
tioned here because it is usually asso- 
ciated with big, little, and sand blue- 
stem is Indiangrass. This grass is equally 
as palatable as the big and sand blue- 
stem and, like them, has been completely 
grazed from much of its former range. 

The Indiangrass looks a little like 
Johnsongrass or Sudangrass, with a 
large, spreading head and large seed. 
The seed, however, are hairy and have 
an awn or beard. Indiangrass is a tall 
grass that spreads by means of short un- 
derground runners and seed. It is found 
throughout central Texas and west 
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ee Cattleoman 


F. D. JONES HEREFORD 
Kauch 


RHOME, TEXAS 


We will sell these Herefords at Fort Worth 


BULLS 


JHR MASTER MIXER 69th, calved Oct. 
6, 1948, by JHR Princeps Mixer. 


JHR SYMBOL 2d, calved Jan. 14, 1949, 
by WHR Symbol 34th. 


JHR PLUS RETURN llth, calved Oct. 
10, 1948, by Plus Return Ist. 


JHR PLUS RETURN 13th, calved Oct. 
21, 1948, by Plus Return Ist. 


JHR COMMANDER, calved Jan. 28, 1949, 
by Hazford Commander. 


FEMALES 


JHR LADY PLUS 2d, calved Feb. 4, 1948, 
by Plus Return Ist, bred to WHR Symbol 
34th, a son of WHR Helmsman 3d. 


JHR LADY PLUS 8th, calved May 11, 
1948, by Plus Return Ist. She sells bred 
to JHR Princeps Mixer, a son of WHR 
Princeps Mixer. 


TUES. JAN. 31, 1950 


FORT WORTH 


Left: JHR Lady Plus 2d. 
She sells at Fort Worth. 


Below: This pen of 5 senior bull calves 
will show in the carlot and pens show 
at Fort Worth. 3 


SELLING AT 
DENVER 


JHR COLORADO DOMINO 16th, 
calved Dec. 19, 1947, by Mill Iron 
Domino 370th. He is a full brother to 
Irony Domino 279th that we sold in 
the 1949 Denver Sale to By The Way 
Ranch, Valentine, Neb. 


JHR PLUS RETURN 5th, calved May 
12, 1948, by Plus Return Ist. 


JHR PLUS RETURN 6th, calved May 
17, 1948, by Plus Return Ist. 











Fe Catileman 


Selling at Fort Worth... 
SIX SONS 


NEBLETT’S TOPMATE DOMINO 


(Pictured below) 


TUES. JAN. 31, 1950 


FORT WORTH 


po chief herd sire aes in breeding condition 
* We will show and sell at private treaty a pen 
of five bulls—sons of Neblett’s Topmate Dom- 
ino during the Fort Worth Show Jan. 27-Feb. 5. 


* We will sell CN Royal Topmate 18th, a junior 
yearling and a good herd bull prospect, in the 
Southwestern Hereford Sale January 31 at Fort 
Worth. 


ee, 
¥. } 
, os 


) 


CHAS. NEBLETT, JR. <_) 
ide, “Texas 4 


TOPMATES 68 MILES SW OF FORT WORTH ON HY. US. 377 TOPMAIDS 








For Replacement Commercial Grade Herefords 


FLOWING “PY CATTLE CO. 





1834 Curtis, Denver, Colo. Roggen, Colo. 











DOMINO RETURN 


HEREFORD BREEDING 
Specialize in Choice Range Bulls 


WINSTON BROS. 


SNYDER, TEXAS 


A CATTLE BANK 


Always ready to make sound livestock and 
ranch loans to dependable cattlemen. 


VICTORIA NATIONAL BANK 


VICTORIA, TEXAS 

















All Progressive Ranchmen Read The Cattleman. 
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Texas where big and sand bluestem 
grow. It is one of the top or “ice cream” 
native grasses where adapted, and should 
be restored to much of its former range 
by seeding or management of the rem- 





——--- 51,945; avg... 

65,855; avg... 
WO herd bulls of popular bloodlines 
attracted many bidders and buyers 
to the Biffle Hereford Ranch Dis- 
persion. Pauls Valley, Okla., Nov. 22. 
omino Lad KTO 111th by Domino Lad 
C 14th topped the sale at $4,550 to Wal- 
nut Valley Hereford Ranch, Winfield, 
Kans. HG Dynamic Mixer 2d by WHR 
Proud Mixer 21st sold for $4,250 to 
Horseshoe Ranch, Ada, Okla. Wiley’s 
Cove Ranch, Leslie, Ark., paid the top 
price on females at $1,500 for PHR Miss 
Colorado T 12th by Clayton Domino A 
5th selling with bull calf at foot by Dom- 

ino Lad KTO 11th. 

Cols. W. H. Heldenbrand and Jewett 

Fulkerson alternated in selling. 


Improving Beef Carcasses 
OINTS which producers should con- 
sider in the improvement of beef 
cattle in economy of production and 
quality of carcass, were brought out by 
Dr. Leslie Johnson, Regional Coordina- 
tor in beef cattle breeding for the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, in his talk 
aolues the American Society of Animal 
Production at its annual meeting in Chi- 
cago recently. 

Dr. Johnson listed the following fac- 
tors for an improvement program: 

1. A goal that chiefly includes eco- 
nomic production factors. 

2. Some variation in the desired char- 
acters in his breeding stock. 

3. Some heritability of the characters 
desired. 

4. Reproductive rates high enough to 
allow for culling of poor animals. 

5. Selection of animals for breeding 
stock that really possess the desired 
characters of economic and quality pro- 
duction. 

He stated that characters each pro- 
ducer should select for include birth 
weight, weaning weight, weight at 15 to 
18 months of age or daily gain in the 
feedlot, slaughter grade and carcass 
grade. 

Calling attention to variations in beef 
cattle characters, the speaker stated that 
at the U. S. Range Livestock Experi- 
ment Station at Miles City, Montana, 
the average calf birth weight has ranged 
from 38 to 112 pounds. At the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, bulls of similar type 
varied in daily gains from 2.16 to 2.80 
pounds—and at the South Dakota sta- 
tion bulls varied from 1.71 to 3.01 pounds 
daily in rate of gain—all these being 
feedlot figures. 

Dr. Johnson stated that most of the 
progress to be made in beef herds will 
have to come from selection of bulls. If 
a beef producer wants an efficient-pro- 
ducing herd, he must get the right herd 
sires. These should be selected on the 
basis of (1) heavy birth weight, (2) 
heavy weights at 15 to 18 months of 
age, and (3) superior market and finish 
grade. Of these factors, weight at 15 to 
18 months of age appears to be most im- 
portant. 
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SELLING FIVE 
of our very best in the 


FORT WORTH SALE 


2 Sons of CW Prince Domino 21 
1 Daughter of CW Prince Domino 21 


1 Daughter of CW Prince Jr. | ra! 
1 Daughter of Publican Domino 160 TUES. JAN. 31, 1950 


FORT WORTH 


* 


* Undefeated Heifer Calf 
a4 — Cow Palace, Ogden, 

” International. Sired by 

CW Pr. Domino 21 





Also selling in the Denver Sale 3 great sons of CW Prince Domino 21. 
We will be pleased to have you visit our stalls and 


“talk cattle” with us at these two shows. 


**As Good as the Best by Test’’ 


Roy R. Largent & Sons - Merkel, Texas 
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SELLING TWO BULLS 


and 


offering one pen of five 


two-year-old bulls in the 


FORT WORTH 


carlot and pen show. 


Shown below are the pedigrees of the bulls 


we will sell at auction 


RS PRINCE MIXER 5th 5388794 
Calved February 26, 1948 


‘WHR Double Princeps 


RS Princeps Mixer 
Ce tersristttenisnnmnainns: 


{WHR Princeps Mixer 
_.-|WHR Cynthia 29th 
Anxiety Mixer 


Anxiety Mixer ie 


a 4 a Mixer 46th 4 315523 


RS —~ e Belle 33d 
32774687 


RS Chief Domino 2d 
(Marverine Domino 2d 


PHR SUPER DONALD 102d 5673749 
Calved November 28, 1948 


NHR Super Domino 9th 
i | eee ’ 


PHR Electress Domino 5th 
4258241... 


WHR Regality 32d, Herd Sire 


‘NHR Super Domino 


Donald Domino 26th 
| Pretty Po! 
Donald Domino 26th 
_UWR Susette Domino 
WHR S. Domino | 
_.\WHR ame Same 
{Donald 
_. Lady Den anew 18th 


NORTHWOODS 
STOCK FARM 


Route 1, Saginaw, Texas 


Bill Watt, Manager % J. M. North, Jr., Owner 











Ranchers ask— 


IGE AENEAN 

“What of the future—will there be fewer 
cattle and sheep?” “What is the longer 
time outlook?” “Will prices be higher or 
lower?” 

Keep in touch with trends by consulting the 
DOANE AGRICULTURAL DIGEST 
The practical advice in this 450-page 
loose-leaf book of farm and ranch in- 
formation, and its twice-monthly re- 
leases, is followed by thousands of 
ranchers, farmers and business men. 
The releases keep it up to date, inter- 
preting trends and predicting outlook 
on prices, production, markets, sur- 
pluses and shortages ahead... Write 

for FREE SAMPLE RELEASES. 
Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 
t. 643, 203 Plymouth Bldg. 
Des Moines 9, Iowa 














John A. Stryker rere Wert. teres 
Rodeo livestock Photographer 


Poses and Action Shots on File for Your 
Publicity - Advertising-Program-Windows-Office 
Covers-Murals-Scrap Book-Ranch Room-Den- 








2 1.00. 
Catalog of “Westerns” Free With "Each Order. 








Subscribe to 


“THE RANCHMAN”’ 


Okliahoma’s Only Livestock and Rodeo 
Magazine—$2.00 a Year 
MRS. FERNE E. KING, Editor 
136 N. Santa Fe Tulsa, Okla. 
Single Copy—20¢ 





All Progressive Ranchmen Read The Cattleman. 
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Establish School of Agriculture 
ai University of Housion 


ROBLEMS confronting the farmers 

and ranchers of the Gulf Coast will 

get svientific study in the ay a 

developed school of Agriculture at the 

University of Houston. The new school 

jae classes for the first time in Sep- 
mber. 


Credit for the establishment of the 
new school goes to the members of the 
Houston Farm and Ranch Club, who gen- 
erously gave of their time and money. 
Members of the farm organization have 
promised the university a total of $200,- 
000 to pay for the building of the agri- 
culture department over a period of five 
years. 


The agriculture school will receive 
$25,000 annually for the first two years 
and then $50,000 each year for the next 
three. Earl McMillian, immediate past 
president of the Farm and Ranch Club 
and now chairman of the University of 
Houston committee, agreed to give his 
full support in helping the ap ag get 
started with the new Po Iph John- 
ston, present official of the a. also 
pledged the support of the many ‘inter- 
ested members. 

Credit for the curriculum set up at 
the new school goes to Dr. E. E. Ober- 
holtzer, very able president of the Uni- 
versity of Houston, Walter Cardwell, as- 
sistant professor of agriculture, and John 
Carter, instructor. 

Already enrolled in the new depart- 
ment are 51 students who are anxious to 
learn the ways of farming in the Gulf 
Coast. 

The ages of the students enrolled in 
the new school vary from 18 years of 

age to 54, and their educations from a 
high school certificate to a degree from 
a major college. One thing that all the 
students have is a deep desire to study 
the most modern means of farming and 
ranching and then apply their learnings 
to the rich and fertile soils of the coastal 
plains. 

Lewis Smith, the oldest of the stu- 
dents enrolled, is a retired seaman and 
a veteran of both World Wars. He is 
already making + to buy a farm near 
Houston and settle down on it. Smith 
said that all his life he has wanted to 
own a piece of Texas farm land and that 
now with the knowledge he will get out 
at the university he can make those 
dreams come true. 

Another veteran and a full-time agri- 
culture student, G. H. Brown, already 
has his degree, but he and his father are 
planning on buying some farm and ranch 
land and out at the university he’s get- 
ting an idea on how a gulf coast ranch- 
man needs to operate. 

At the present time there are four 
lines of study being offered in the new 
school of agriculture—animal husbandry, 
dairy husbandry, pasture and poultry 
husbandry. The largest enrollment is in 
the animal husbandry course. 

To make the classes as practical as 
possible, the students are spending a lot 
of their laboratory periods out in the 
field studying the achievements of some 
of the state’s leading agriculturists. 

Trips have been made to the Angleton 
experiment station to study grasses and 
a trip to the Beaumont station to study 
rice was made in the late fall. 

The animal husbandry students are 
taking advantage of the Port City Stock 
Yards and make regular trips to the 
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We will sell 
TWO * 


of his first sons 


TUES. JAN. 31, 1950 


FORT WORTH 
* 


Straus Larry Plus, one of the first 
sons of the noted Circle H Ranch 
herd sire, MW Larry Domino 31st 


THESE BULLS SELL 


LARRY PLUS 238th 5909711 





LARRY PLUS 226th 5944381 








Calved April 15, 1949 


MW Larry Domino 31st 
3729238 


. 


‘Larry Domino 50th 
uw 
ae Blanchard 


Straus Larry Plus Pius ‘Domino 106th 
5358105 Cottonwood Queen 4th 


3639328 ibe Domino 3d 


“— > meas 23d 
Miss Blanco 89th 2552 
3084948. 


Belle Trebloe 27th 


Monty ‘Domino 166th 
iss Blanco 8th 
85 


Mi 
24980: Eula Domino 181st 


a Do i 
= 
aC 








Straus Larry Plus 
5358105 _.. ateed. 


Mildred Haze 2d 
3442380 


Calved April 2, 1949 


Larry Domino 50th 
MW Larry Domino 31st 2624412 
3729238 MW Miss Blanchard 
2715942 
Plus Domino 106th 


Cottonwood ‘amen 4th 2978593 
3639328... Elizabeth Domino 3d 
2465185 
Medina Lad 169th 
1872214 
.) Eula Domino 28th 
2254 
1770110 
2143360 


Mildred Haze 


Prince Domino 272d 
2620767. A 





While you are attending the San Antonio Fat Stock Show, 
Feb. 17-28, be sure to visit with us at the ranch. 


J. R. Straus - David J. Straus 


- Joe Straus, Jr. - H. A. Fitzhugh, Mgr. 
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SELLING 
One Bull, Two Females 


The bull we are selling is Zack Husky. The two 
. females are Anxiety H Lady and Lady Brummel 
TUES. JAN. 31, 1950 J, and they both carry the service of Royal 


FORT WORTH «= Larry 4 M. 
| gc. VISITORS 








Sire of — 

Royal : 

Lorry 4M, : Return, Our 
Our Junior Herd ei)? Ges Senior Herd Sire, 
Sire Thot We Are aaa Ges ~~ Whose Daughters 
Mating to Daughters “= x Are Being Mated to 
Of Double Return yy "am Royal Larry 4M 


CROSSING 


TWO FAMOUS BLOOD LINES 


A COMBINATION WE THINK 
YOU WILL LIKE 


* 


OWELL HEREFORD FARM 


Dr. C. C. Jowell, Qwner 
CLEBURNE, TEXAS 














wu | {| FOR SALE 


SOUTHWESTERN 


20 Hereford bulls from 10 to 20 
LIVESTOCK months old. Also, 25 heifers from 
RAISERS | 10 to 18 months old. 


They are sired by Advent Mischief 
20th, 3265214, and Intense Mis- 
chief, 4585327. 


nips R. J. HOLLAND 
See Your RED CHAIN Dealer ° J. yi 
Route 1 Dodson, Texas 
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yards studying the grading and shipping 
of cattle. 

They also study the carcasses of ani- 
mals that are seen on foot making com- 
parisons with the live animal. 

A_new pick-up, bought with part of 
the Farm and Ranch Club funds, is used 
by the students in their work. 

Plans are already underway to build 
a greenhouse for the students to use in 
studying farm and ranch plants. Also 
with the greenhouse will go a four-acre 
plot of land to be used in experimental 
work. Several of the leading range 
grasses of the gulf coast will be planted 
on it for comparison, 

There is a lot of expansion on the 
books for the new department next se- 
mester. Officials are already predicting 
that the enrollment will double. 

Plans are to offer courses like dairy- 
ing, range and pasture management, 
dairy herd management; vegetable gar- 
dening; basic agronomy; and range 
plant identification. 

It is the hope of the university to en- 
roll a lot of special students who are not 
interested in getting a degree but who 
are interested in learning something 
about agricultural practices in the coastal 
region. 

There are plenty of Houstonians and 
people who live within short distances 
who would be interested in this type of 
study. They own farms or ranches and 
want to know more about operating 
them. 

At last the dreams of the Houston 
Farm and Ranch Club are beginning to 
come true. There is an agricultural school 
at the University of Houston that is de- 
signed to help solve the special prob- 
lems of the Gulf Coast. 


Meat Production Up 71 Per Cent 
Since 1900 

EAT production in the United 

States has increased 71 per cent 

since the first International Live 
Stock Exposition at the turn of the cen- 
tury. And this increase has been, in large 
measure, due to stepping up the produc- 
tive efficiency of the nation’s livestock 
growers and feeders, according to R. C. 
Pollock, general manager of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. 

Pollock, who superintended the meats 
division of the 50th Anniversary Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition, states 
that meat production figures in 1900— 
when the exposition was started — to- 
talled 12% billion pounds. This year’s 
estimated meat production is 22 billion 
pounds, a 9% billion pound increase. 

“This increase,” he asserted, “has been 
accomplished in spite of the fact that 
there are two million less persons on 
our farms and ranches than we had 50 
years ago. 

“A number of different factors are 
responsible for the increase in productive 
efficiency. Better knowledge of animal 
breeding, feeding and management, a 
more effective use of land, increased at- 
tention to the use of grasses and forage 
in livestock production—these and more 
have contributed to our present status— 
more meat coming to market. 

“Another important factor,” he con- 
tinued, “is the lessons learned at the 
International and other livestock shows. 
They have stimulated attention to live- 
stock improvement and a better agricul- 
ture.” 
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PLUS RETURN Ist. 


TUES. JAN. 31, 1950 


FORT WORTH 


His daughter, Princess Blanchard 35th, was grand champion 
‘female at the 1949 South Texas Hereford Show, Beeville. 


We are consigning to the Southwestern Sale Jan. 31 at Fort and the bred heifers pictured below. Left is Miss Plus 97th 


bese — reg aay Bg Ma — po po Sg and right is Miss Blanchard 97th, both are by Plus Return Ist. 
Blanchard 34th by Plus Return Ist, Real Sylvia 109th that is - " 
a granddaughter of Real Domino 5ist, bred to Plus Return Ist, The bull we are selling is Mixer 95th by Plus Return Ist. 


it? » 


MISS PLUS 97th MISS BLANCHARD 97th 
These heifers stood first and second in class at Beeville. 


In the Brownwood Sale Jan. 20 we will sell one bull, Dandy Domino 
101st by Plus Return 1st, and two heifers carrying the service of Plus 
Return Ist. They are May Beau Gwen, granddaughter of Beau Gwen 
50th and Real Princess 114th granddaughter of Real Domino 51st. 


M. D. WILLHITE Registered Herefords 


P. 0. Box 4127 + Dallas, Texas 


FARM LOCATED AT WILMER, TEXAS, 15 MILES SOUTH OF DALLAS ON HIGHWAY 75, PHONE 32 
RTS TINIE LETTE GEN AS EA CE EN EE Se A Oe 
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TUES. JAN. 31, 1950 
FORT WORTH 


OUR SALE OFFERINGS: 


AT FORT WORTH—JANUARY 31 


* A real herd bull prospect, MHR Double Royal 50th by D 
Royal Domino 16th, a grandson of the immortal 51st. is 
sale bull is out of a grand old producing cow, WHR Winsome 
Domino 28th. She is an own daughter of WHR Royal Dom- 





ino 5l1st. 


* A real summer show heifer proepest in Miss Real Gwen 
7th. She is a combination of L 


Gwen 55th breeding. 


AT BROWNWOOD—JANUARY 20 


2d, herd bull prospect, a full brother to TO 
Design Ist that sold in the Sand Hills Hereford Sale in March 
at $1,115 as a junior bull calf. 

* Miss Real Model 50th, half sister to the Brownwood Sale 
topping heifer in 1949. She is out of a good granddaughter 


* TO Desi 


of Duke Domino. 


* Selling two other half sisters by TO Dan Domino that are 
real herd replacement prospects. 


HESTON 


See our show calves in 
Brownwood, San Angelo, Fort Worth and Odessa 


Real Prince 3d and Beau 


JUSTON 








AMERICA’S BEST \ 


se Who Want More 
++»More Wear... More 
Value Per Dollar of Cost 
Blucher makes quality boots only... 
featuring best leathers, superior work- 
manship, many exclusive and original 
stitch patterns and colored inlay de- 
signs. All popular toe styles and top 
lengths. Every pair made to your in- 
dividual measure and guaranteed to fit 
by boormakers who make nothing but 
cowboy boots. Not sold in stores. 
Write for FREE illus- 
trated in colors. . y. 


C. BLUCHER BOOT CO. 
Olathe, Kansas 


BLUCHER BOOTS 








ALUMINUM PANELS AND GATES 
Invest in PERMANENT equipment. 


. Sheep and Goat Panels. Light, long 
lasting. NO SHARP EDGES. 


. Famous Life-Time Gates for corrals 
and pastures. 


. The Leubbe Tilting Pasture Gate— 
Adjustable. 


PERMANENT EQUIPMENT IS 
CHEAPER IN THE LONG RUN 
Inquire: 


PAN-L PEN CO. 


P. O. Box 1310-E San Angelo, Texas 
A. D. RUST 
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West Texas Hereford 
Association Sale 
25 Single Botte - 817.905; avg. eee 


ford Association Sale was held at 

Abilene, Texas, Dec. 5. EG Proud 
Mixer 2132d by WHR Proud Mixer 21st, 
——- bull, sold at the sale top of 
$3, to Otis Kimball, Alpine, Texas. 
This champion was consigned by Earl 
Guitar, Abilene. Miss Chiefette 16th 
champion female, by Chieftain 10th and 
bred to C. W. Prince Domino 21st, was 
consigned by Roy Largent & Sons, Mer- 
kel, and sold at the female top of $2,600 
to Ralph Johnston, Houston. Mrs. Rupert 
Harkrider, Abilene, consigned the top 
selling and champion pen of three bulls. 
They sold to Jim Weaver, Uvalde, at $630 


per head. 

Jim McClelland, Turner Ranch, Sul- 
phur, Okla., did the judging in the fore- 
noon show. Cols. Gartin and Britten 
divided selling time. 


Tucson Livestock Show 
March 24-26 


HE 1950 Tucson Livestock Show 

again will be devoted entirely to the 

exhibition and sale of registered 
range bulls and heifers. The event has 
been scheduled for March 24-25-26 at 
the Tucson Rodeo grounds with 4-H Mar- 
ket Day slated for March 24, All cattle 
exhibited must be offered for sale at 
auction. 

A 4-H Market Day will be held on the 
opening day of the show. This will give 
the younger cattle enthusiasts an oppor- 
tunity to exhibit their finest stock and 
other ) ag of their 4-H club activ- 
ities. This feature has grown steadily 
since its inception, with bigger and bet- 
ter displays each year. 

A total of $2,500.00 in awards has 
been set aside for the horse division. The 
usual halter classes will be held during 
each morning, featuring only registered 
Quarter Horses. The main feature will be 
a $500 cutting horse contest, with a $25 
entry fee which will be added. A similar 
feature is planned for roping horses. 


Sweetwater Area Hereford Sale 


SUMMARY 

31 Bulls __ $14,440; avg.___ $466 

15 Fe 5,465; avg..__. 364 

46 Lots _..____.__. 19, 905; avg.. 433 
D. WILLHITE, Dallas, Texas, 
e consigned the champion and top 
selling bull to the Sweetwater 
Area Hereford Sale, Sweetwater, Texas, 
Dec. 3. The champion was Prince Domino 
99th by Plus Return 1st and sold for $850 
to W. R. Powell, Colorado City, Texas. 
McBride Bros., Blanket, Texas, showed 
the champion female, Miss Bluebonnet D 
50th by Best Publican 50th. She sold 
for $600 to Mrs. Jean Wallace, Sonora, 
Texas. Top eng | female was Lady An- 
nie by Anxiety Domino 23d, consigned 
by C. Rountree and B. B. Bratcher, Jr., 
Lamesa, Texas, and selling at $775 to 
Mrs. A. E. Lowe, Sonora, Texas, John 
C. Burns, Fort Worth, judged the pre- 
sale show. Col. Jewett Fulkerson con- 

ducted the auction. 











I sure like to read The Cattleman.— 
Earl Dow, Sun City, Kans, 
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T-BONE’S OFFERING 


at Fort Worth and Denver 


THREE SONS 


of CW Prince Jr. by CW Prince Domino 21st 
Highest Ranking Living Register of Merit Sire 


TUES. JAN. 31, 1950 


Selling in Fort Worth... | FORT WORTH 


CW Crown Prince 4th, Sells in Fort Worth 





We are very pleased with our half interest in CW 
Prince Jr., which we bought from Roy Largent. Be- 
cause of our very friendly relations with Mr. Largent 
we were able to buy this one-half interest for only 
$5,000. His calves are proving that he is one of the 
greatest sons of the 2lst and one of the best young 
herd sires in the nation. We invite you to consider 


these popular bred calves. 
CW Crown Prince 3d, Sel!s in Denver 
HAMILTON’S 


wm« T.-BONE RANCHES “= 
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BULL, 6 FEMALES 


SELLING 1 


January 


They are: 


ONE SON and 


FOUR DAUGHTERS 


of 


WHR MOLDER 2nd 


TWO DAUGHTERS 
of REAL SILVER HE 


Miss Silva Domino 4th by Real Silver Publican 
SHE SELLS—Consigned by Griffin & Pumphrey 





This wonderful show heifer sells 
MISS SPARTAN 10th 5860736 
Calved Feb. 14, 1949 
LS Best Publican 
Real Silver Publican 96th iain {Rent Man 
4849341 ial 3 WHR Winsome Dom, 28th 
Aunt Em 


Domino... ee Silver Dom. 26th 
Latie Domino 


Battle Spartan 
Miss Spartan 7th Ee vatcicciethnivocenseie {Rattle Spartan 
803422 eustipian Andy's Queen 


~ 4 Dorothea Domino 
46th AU BORA —— Domino 36th 
Joan 11th 


Consigned by Griffin & Pumphrey 





Selling these four head at 
the National Western Sale, — 
January 16-17,Denver, Colo. 


1. MOLDER MODEL JR. by WHR Molder 2d 
Second in ¢lass only time shown. A bull of the famous WHR 
breeding by our senior herd sire WHR Molder 2d. An excep- 


tionally deep, typey, short coupled, straightlegged, flat 
boned fellow. Raised on his dam; he is ready to go out and 
go to work and his females should add to the milking quali- 
ties of your herd. 


. DG SILVER PUBLICAN 3d, by Real Silver Spartan 
Here again is a good calf of Jack Turner’s breeding. A half 
brother to our great yearling show bull which was up high 
at Dallas and Abilene in the fall shows. One of the good 
yellow, mellow, strong loined kind with plenty of natural 
fleshing and standing on four good straight legs. 


. REAL PRINCE ASTER, by Comprest Domino 50th 

A great herd bull prospect. Bred by Mr. W. G. Swenson, 
manager of the great SMS Ranches. This is the only bull 
calf topped from the Swenson herd. The SMS Ranches are 
nationally known as probably the largest producers of top 
quality feeder cattle in the country. This calf has the suc- 
cessful infusion of Fulscher breeding which has done so 
much to make SMS cattle famous. This bull is exceptionally 
deep, compact, thick, possessing a massive quarter and 
wonderful hair. 
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FORT WORTH 


Reference Sire 
WHR MOLDER 2d 3731219 


PUBLICAN 
* 


WHR Domino 
Stanway 44th iol Se Domino Stanway 


Brands Pride 77th 
WHR Onward 
Girl 634... : {ons Domino 20th 
WHR Domino Girl 35th 


WHR True Mold 15th 
2751218 “» 


WHR Jupiter 
Domino 4th 


Brands Anxious 
30th... 


{Star Domino 6th 
UWHR Sister Domino 60th 


{Superior Mischief 21st 
WHR Lady Domino 29th 


WHR Aquila Domino 
33d 2801305... 


One of the top WHR breeding bulls in Texas. A bull siring 
very good headed, short coupled, lowset, deep bodied females 
—very uniform in type and high in quality. He is out of the 
same dam as the famous WHR Miss Mixer 44th, the champion 
female which topped the 1945 WHR sale at $13,000. 





4. DG SILVER SPARTAN (Pictured above), by Real Silver 
Publican 

First in class 3 out of 4 times shown. A great herd bull 
prospect of the easy feeding kind. A short coupled, thick, 
lowset bull possessing wonderful hair and as much smooth 
natural fleshing as you will find. Here is a bull of the type 
and bloodlines that made Jack Turner’s Silver Crest Here- 
fords famous. 


JAY B. PUMPHREY *« OLD GLORY, TEXAS 
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Broom Tail Horses Build a 
Catile Empire 
(Continued from Page 21) 
Trice told me. ‘This country is young 
and full of opportunities.’ 

“Tt isn’t the country for me,’ I re- 
plied, packing my suitcase, and when 
daylight broke I took my bag over to 
the depot,” Green recalled. “There’s noth- 
so hot as a depot stove,” he reminisced, 
“and I shall never forget how comfort- 
able I felt basking in the heat of that 
big pot-bellied stove,” he said. “Outside 
the wind whistled and howled and the 
poor cattle continued drifting by, lowing 
and bawling. From the window I watched 
an antelope running round and round on 
frozen Dry Lake to keep from freezing. 
At last the train chugged in through 
the sleet and wind, and I got on, riding 
back to Hill County where the cross 
timbers grow and fuel was plentiful.” 

Incidentally Trice settled in Claude, 
Texas, laid off the town, lived and pros- 
pered there for many years. “He was the 
dad of the town,” Green said, “and I 
might have done well had I stayed with 
him, but I was always thankful that I 
didn’t stay. The life I’ve lived in the 
open has suited me much better.” 

“I got a prejudice for the Panhandle 
Country when I was young and didn’t 
get over it for many years,” Green ad- 
mitted, “and I surprised myself when 
I bought a ranch in the Panhandle a 
few years ago. My son Tom and his wife 
live on this ranch and it’s one of the 
finest pieces of land I own.” 

Although Henry got warm again back 
in Hill County toasting his feet in front 
of the fireplace on his father’s farm, he 
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wasn’t happy and time hung heavy on 
his hands. His father realized this, and 
said to him one morning, “Go out to the 
ranch in Shackelford County, round up 
some saddle horses, sell or trade them, 
get what you can for them, and come 
back to Hill County.” 

His father had a partner, J. J. Witty, 
who had followed the open range West 
with a herd of their broom tail horses. 
He had taken a section in Shackelford 
County, east of the present town of 
Ibex, in 1877. He had built a dug-out in 
the bank of a branch and established 
headquarters. Business had been good for 
many years, but now it was in the dol- 
drums as the open range was gone and 
there wasn’t any free grazing left for 
cattle or horses. Both Green and Witty 
realized that the old days were gone and 
horse trading would never be what it 
had once been. 

“This job pleased me,” Green said, 
“and I drop off the train several days 
later in Albany with my cowboy outfit, 


” 








“Dangit, I gotta learn to throw a 
smaller loop!” 
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consisting of a saddle, blanket and bridle. 
I liked the people that I met and the 
country appealed to me. I had a strange 
feeling that I had found the place I had 
been looking for.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Witty treated young 
Henry with the same love and affection 
they did their own son Bert, and the two 
boys worked together on the ranch. 
. ugh the months that followed I 
got familiar with every outside job in 
what was left of free range in Palo 
Pinto, Stephens, Young and Shackelford 
Counties,” Green recalled. “An 8000 acre 
jog caught my eye in Stephens County. 
It was fenced, watered by Sandy Creek 
on the east and Hubbard Creek ran 
through the center. I knew I could never 
lease it, nor buy it, because I had no 
money—but just the same I dreamed 
about it, night and day. There was no 
harm in dreaming.” 

Green explained that once the range 
was fenced there was no demand for cow 
ponies like there had been during open 
range days and he realized that his herd 
of ponies might be “white elephants” on 
his hands. By the spring of ’92 he had a 
nice bunch of cow ponies ready for trade 
if he could find a buyer. Most of the 
horses had been ridden but few of them 
were actually broken to the saddle. 

There was a young Scotsman by the 
name of Quill who had a small commis- 
sion business in Albany. The Matador 
Cattle Company, a Scotch syndicate, 
asked their fellow countryman to find 
them 250 cow ponies. Quill found Green 
and said he would buy thirty of his 
ponies for the Matador at $30 per head, 
if they were broken to the saddle. 

“When the time for delivery came 
around,” Green said, “I drove the horses 





WE WILL SHOW AND OFFER FOR SALE 
THE 5 BULLS PICTURED 


Two are sons and three are grandsons of OJR Double Royal 


FORT WORTH = °-sessese' 8°" 


PARKS HEREFORD RANCH 


OJR Royal Domino 35th 
3230101... 


244157 


Flashy R Heiress 234432 
2708616 es 


WHR R Heiress 86th 


244157 


WHR R Domino 51 


(WHR F Domino 3d 


{Prince Domino C 1565007 
seven teneeeen nana eveeeeel WHR B D 49th 1769017 
{Prince Domino C 1565007 
_...WHR L D 34th 1646155 
Onward Domino 20th 1828018 
..\B Duchess Ist 1974504 
{Prince Domino C 1565007 
_..(WHR L D 34th 1646155 


he 


J. BRUCE PARKS 
CLIFTON, TEXAS 
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to Albany and put them in a corral. Mr. 
Ligertwood, manager of the Matador 
outfit, rode out to look at them. There 
was a beautiful sorrel streaked faced 
horse in the bunch, something like the 
resent day Quarter Horse, which had 

en ridden but once,” Green said. “Lig- 
ertwood asked to see that horse ridden!” 


“I told Quill the horses had been rid- 
den but I didn’t say I’d ride them!” 
Green reminisced with a twinkle in his 
eye. “Just then a couple of cowboys 
rode up and said they’d ride the sorrel,” 
he continued, “but just the same I was 
quaking in my boots. I knew the deal 
would be off when Mr. Ligertwood saw 
that horse perform!” 


The cowboys were old hands at the 
game, Green said. They twisted the sor- 
rel’s ears and his nose and put the saddle 
on him. “I’ve never yet seen a horse in 
a rodeo, or anything else, buck like that 
one did,” he said, “and I was speech- 
less with fear that the deal was off!” 

“ *He’s been ridden or he wouldn’t buck 
like that,’ Ligertwood said, and the deal 
went through. I found myself with $900 
—and plenty of dreams about that 8000 
acre T. E. and L. Survey in Stephens 
County,” Green said. 


The 8000 acres which Henry coveted 
were owned by Col. E. S. Graham, of 
Graham, Texas, and other associates 
from Kentucky. Colonel Graham had 
never seen the surveys which were the 
first in the country and were naturally 
the choice lands along the valleys of the 
creeks and rivers. Colonel Graham, for 
whom the town of Graham was named, 
was a charter member of the syndicate 
owning the lands. Old timers in the 
country warned Green that Colonel Gra- 
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ham would not lease these lands to any- 
one; that he wanted to sell them. 


“I did not listen to any of them,” 
Green said. “I was so taken with the 
land that I saddled a horse and spent a 
day riding to Graham to talk with Colo- 
nel Graham. I put my horse in the wagon 
yard when I reached town, and stopped 
at the Dolman House.” Here Green di- 
gressed from his story a few minutes to 
state that the Dolman Hotel is still a 
popular one in Graham and that the old 
oak tree under which the Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association was organized 
in 1877, stands in the yard. “I have been 
a member of the Cattle Raisers Associa- 
tion for many years,” he said, “and get 
valuable information from The Cattle- 
man Magazine with reference to ranch- 
ing and farming.” 








Gold Dust, champion bull, National 
Western Polled Hereford Show, Denver, 
owned by Orville Kuhlmann, North 
Platte, Neb. 


January 


He continued his story about his visit 
to the office of Colonel Graham. “I 
asked the proprietor of the Dolman 
House if the colonel had an office and 
he stepped to the door and pointed out a 
one-room building on the square. I 
walked down the sandy street and went 
in the door. Colonel Graham was busy 
at his desk and did not look up for a few 
minutes,” Green recalled. “So I stood 
there, hat in hand, nervous and ill at 
ease. Finally he looked up, looked me 
over, and said, ‘Young man, what can I 
do for you?’ 

“‘T want to lease your 8000 acre T. E. 
and L tract in Stephens County,’ I told 
him,” Green said. 

“Young man, if that’s all the business 
you have, you’ve lost your time,” Gra- 
ham advised him. “We want to sell, not 
lease.” 

“My father raised many a good horse 
on your land, and wasn’t out any taxes,” 
he told Colonel Graham. “The country is 
closing in and the free range is a thing 
of the past. The horseman stayed longer 
than the cowman, but the sheepman is 
putting him out of business.” 

“Are there any sheepmen on my land?” 
Graham asked, slow anger rising in his 
voice. 

“You have no idea how many sheep 
there are in that particular block!” Green 
said, warming to his subject. 

“What land are you interested in?” 
Graham finally asked. 

“I knew the country by heart,” Green 
said, “and got out my map, outlining 
and putting sheep camps on every bend 
of Hubbard Creek!” 

Colonel Graham was impressed. He 
said, “Young man, I want to make a 
trade with you. I want you to be our 
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We will sell in the Southwestern Hereford Sale, Jan- 
uary 31st—one summer bull calf sired by Dean Prince 
Domino A and out of a double bred Larry Domino 
LE 50th cow. He is a good herd bull prospect. 


You are invited to see our show herd at the 


Fort Worth Show 


Milky Way Herefords 


PHOENIX AND SPRINGERVILLE, ARIZONA 
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SELLING FOUR TOP 
GRISSOM-BRED HEREFORDS 


HG ROYAL MIXER 2108th 5658752 
Calved October 27, 1948 
WHR Proud {WHR Princeps Mixer 
Mixer 21st 1 WHR Emily 3d 
Miss Domino {Diamond Domino 
953d _....!Miss Domino 689th 
Blanchard {Tex Blanchard 6th 
Domino (Lady Domino 19th 
7 fAdvance Demino 84th 
.....\Floss Mischief 


HG Proud Mixer 
605th . 


Miss Blanchard 
312th 


Domino 


HG ROYAL LADY 1061st 5402445 
Calved January 3, 1948 


WHR Emily 3d 
{Harley Dormino 360th 


HG Proud Mixer Mixer 21st 
679th... 


HG Proud Mixer 579th, our 
herd sire, pictured left, sired 
the champion and top selling 
bull of the Texas Golden Jub- 
ilee Show and Sale. Three of 
his get are shown below. 


Our show herd will be at the 
Fort Worth, Houston and San 
Antonio Shows. 
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HG ROYAL MIXER 2095th 5658747 


Calved October 16, 1948 
WHR Proud WHR Princeps Mixer 
Mixer 21st WHR Emily 3d 
Harley Domino 360th 
1 Miss Domino Aster 262d 
Real Pri {Real Prince Domino 33d 
D. 112th ...... \Fairholm 26th 
Miss Mischief i. Mischief 15th 
Miss Vine: Domino 


WEEE 


Miss Real Domino 
391st a 
Domino 78th 


HG ROYAL LADY 2047th 5481892 
Calved May 1, 1948 
WHR Proud WHR Princeps Mixer 
Mixer 21st_ WHR Emily 3d 
{Harley Domine 360th 





Miss Virginia 

Aster Rupert 
1st 

Dot’s Miss 


Miss Aster 
641st__. 
Zato 239th 


tng Proud ivan Princeps Mixer 


)Miss Domino Aster 262d 
{Hazford Rupert 81st 
_|HT Lady Aster 51st 
{Aster Zato 2d 

)Dot’s Zato 


HG Proud Mixer 
pine cctudeomasee 


Miss Virginia 
Real Domino 
51st... 


ra S. 


aa og Domino 


| Miss Domino Aster 262d 
{Real P. Domino 24th 
{Daisy Domino Ist 
tel | P. Domino 8th 


Bred July 28, 1949, to HG Proud Mixer 7th, outstanding son of 
WHR Proud Mixer 2lst. HG Proud Mixer 7th was recently 
sold to Dr. W. S. Larrabee of Tulsa, Okla. 


GRISSOM HEREFORD RANC 


R. Do 
Bred Sept. 8, 1949, to HG Proud Mixer 7th, , ae son of 
WHR Proud Mixer 2ist. HG Proud Mixer 7th was recently 
sold to Dr. W. S. Larrabee of Tulsa, Okla. 


Visitors Welcome 


EARL GUITAR, Owner and Manager 


P. O. Box 744 


I. H. Spikes, Elmer Geeslin, Gene McFarland, 
Earl Williamson and Cecil McFarland 


Telephone 3429 
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field man on our T. E. and L. lands and 
look after them for us.” 

“I need a job but you’ve outlined a 
man’s job, one that I can’t fill,” Green 
replied. 

“Come back in the morning,” Graham 
advised him, “and we’ll talk some more.” 

“I fooled around the next morning, 
didn’t want to appear overly anxious and 
get there too early,” Green said. “When 
I did walk in the office, Colonel Graham 
asked, ‘What land did you want, young 
man?’ and got out his map.” 

After a brief study of the map Colonel 
Graham told Green that he was going to 
lease him the 8000 acre tract. 

“So I leased the land that I had been 
wanting for so long, and rode back to 
Shackelford County. I broke some broom 
tail horses to a wagon and struck ee 4 
on Hubbard Creek under some big oa 
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trees. My next problem was to get some 
cattle to put on the 8000 acres!” 

“Since I had spent the $900 broom tail 
horse money to pay for my lease 
thought it was time to write my father. 
So I took a tablet on my knee and sent 
him a letter, telling him among other 
things that I had sold the horses, spent 
the money, and wasn’t coming back to 
Hill County! 


“When father received my letter he 
decided he had better visit the Shackel- 
ford County headquarters,” Green said. 
“He bought a ticket for Albany and went 
out to Mr. Witty’s ranch. He was told 
where to find my camp and rode down 
to Hubbard Creek. I’ll never forget the 
look on his face when he found my camp 
under the trees. I guess I was a pretty 
big disappointment to him just then,” 
Green admitted. “I must have reminded 
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We will show one carload of bulls in the Carlot Show at the Southwestern Ex- 
position and Fat Stock Show, Jan. 27-Feb. 5. They are bred just like our 1949 
Fort Worth champion carload of bulls. They are sired by WHR Royal Duke 41st 
(pictured above) and WHR Truepex 38th and out of cows of Larry Domino 


blood lines. They will be for sale at private treaty. 
i Larry Domi 


“The Right Combinat 


and WHR Bloodlines” 





PAYNE & SEAY Hereford Ranch 
Registered and Commercial Cattle 


WAURIKA, OKLAHOMA 
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him of Jack and the Beanstalk. Like 
Jack, it looked as if I too had spent all 
of our money uselessly!” 

“What will you do from now on?” the 
father asked the son. “You have put the 
horse money in this lease. You have no 
cattle, no money, no credit.” 

“Father, hardships don’t mean any- 
thing to me,” Green replied. “I’m young. 
I like it here. Sink or swim, I’m staying! 
You have credit in Hillsboro,” he re- 
minded him. “I’ll make you this promise. 
Let me use your credit and the first note 
you have to pay I’ll come back to Hill 
County and go to farming!” 

“It’s a trade, son,” his father agreed, 
“if you’re determined to stay out here in 
this western country with the mesquite 
and cactus.” 

Green said they still had a few horses 
in the Caddo country and one morning 
several days later he saddled his horse 
and headed that way. As he neared town 
he met Andy Cox, who told him he had 
heard he was looking for some steer 
yearlings. “This was an odd coincidence,” 
Green said, “because I had told no one I 
was looking for any cattle. But I didn’t 
let on, and started asking him about 
the yearlings, knowing that I only had 
a few dollars in my pocket!” 

“We rode down the road arguing over 
the price of the cattle and finally agreed 
on $9.00 per head,” Green recalled, “and 
I gave Cox my last fifty dollars as a 
deposit, promising to come for the steers 
in the next few days.” 

“I went to Albany and borrowed the 
money from the First National Bank to 
pay for the steers,” he said, “putting 
my father’s signature on the note. Judge 
N. L. Bartholomew looked after my busi- 
ness in the bank and I want to say here 
that he and Col. Graham were two of 
the finest men, and two of the best 
friends I ever had in my life,” Green 
said. 

“I drove the steers from Cox’s place 
to my lease and made it in a day,” Green 
reminisced, “but the heel flies irritated 
the animals all the way. I branded the 
steers with a Lazy E on the left loin, a 
brand that had appealed to me when I 
played hookey and wandered over the 
rolling Tehuacana Hills at Trinity Uni- 
versity,” he said. “Today I use a straight 
up J on the left hip.” 

“T’ve had good and bad years, and near 
tragic years in the cattle business,” 
Green said when recalling his long ex- 
perience as a ranchman. “One of the 
worst years was 1892 during an extended 
drouth.” 

There was no grass on the range dur- 
ing this year and many stable ranchmen 
had to round up their cattle and sell 
them. Since Green’s father had always 
fed his cattle, the son thought this might 
be a way out. He bought 3 and 4-year-old 
steers, took them to the Forks of the 
Canadian River in Oklahoma and fed 
them on corn. 

In the spring he shipped a load of 
cattle to St. Louis. When he received 
only $2.60 a hundred for these steers, 
he realized that he was broke and re- 
turned to Albany. 

But again his banker friend, Judge 
Bartholomew of Albany, came to the 
rescue. “Buy carefully and make the 
money go as far as possible,” he advised 
Green, who bought some 3 and 4-year- 
olds at $14.00 a head. 

Trouble doubled about this time be- 
cause lease lands were going into own- 
ership and more range had to be located 
for his cattle. As a consequence Green 
decided to lease a 14-section ranch in 
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WHR BLOODLINES! 


OFFERING ONE BULL and 
ONE BRED HEIFER ... 

BOTH are sired by a son of 
WHR ROYAL DOMINO 5lst 
BOTH are out of herd bull-pro- 
ducing cows... BRED BY WHR! 


TUES. JAN. 31, 1950 


FORT WORTH 


This bull is out of the same cow as WHR Regality 33d, 
the good bull we sold Pryor Lucas for $7,500. 





9 ROYAL DOMINO 3d—No. 5353823 
Calved Nov. 22, 1947 
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Mies 9 Eloise 1st bred to WHR Regality 34th Nov. 19th, 1949. This heifer 
is from the same cow as our good herd bull, WHR Regality 34th. 
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Calved Dee. 2, 1947 
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Hardeman County on Pease River. He 
had 800 head of cattle to move but need- 
ed 600 more to stock the new lease. 

“This was my first big cattle deal,” 
Green recalled. “With the backing from 
the Albany bank I went to the Matador 
Range in Motley County and bought 600 
yearlings from small cattlemen.” 

Green said his first cattle stampede 
was experienced en route to Quanah with 
the 600 yearlings. The animals were tired 
and nervous and easily frightened, and 
soon started running. The cowboys round- 
ed up cattle all night on the Moon Ranch 
and the next day had to separate many 
odd cattle from the herd before the drive 
could be continued. 

Later when moving the 800 yearlings 
from Stephens County to Hardeman 
County, he was stopped at the Throck- 
morton County line by O. J. Woods (for 
whom the town of Woodson was named) 
where his steers were examined for ticks. 
Worn out and nervous the cattle were 
finally bedded down for the night in the 
Mount Aryat Corrals on the Judge J. A. 
Matthews Ranch. 

A short while later they rose like a 
single beast, flattened the corrals and 
headed across the prairie. Green grabbed 
the bridle for his night horse, jumped 
on him bareback and circled cattle the 
rest of the night. “The cattle were so 
nervous they stampeded every night for 
eight nights until the Hardeman ranch 
was reached,” Green recalled, saying that 
he rode herd nightly and did not take 
off his boots for a week. 

“Those cattle never did get over their 
nervousness,” he continued, “even when 
settled on the Hardeman range. They 
would jump the fence and get on my 
neighbor’s range, and I had trouble with 
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them all along until they were liqui- 
dated.” 

Although he had good neighbors on the 
Hardeman lease and many good times 
were had at the big ranch headquarters, 
including square dances every week at- 
tended by the Swearingen O. X. cowboys, 
and many others, Green was homesick 
for Stephens County. There had been 
good rains that spring and things were 
picking up again on the home range. He 
sold his Matador steers at a profit and 
the home steers to a neighbor on condi- 
—_ that he would take the Hardeman 
ease. 


January 


Before his Matador cattle were sold 
they were inspected by Federal Govern- 
ment Inspector Jordan for ticks. “I re- 
member well Inspector Jordan’s ominous 
threat,” Green recalled. “‘I’ll hold the 
cattle here if they have a single tick on 
them,’ he told me. I knew the cattle 
were clean but felt a little shaky just 
the same,” he admitted. “One steer was 
roped and minutely searched for ticks. 
‘Here’s a tick!’ Jordan said, pulling at 
a black lump on the steer’s head. 

“I looked down over his shoulder at 
the black spot. ‘That’s no tick, it’s only a 
mole,’ I assured him, and sure enough it 











The King Ranch, 
Kingsville, Texas, 
exhibited their Quar- 
ter Horses, which 
have been winning at 
many of the Quarter 
Horse shows over the 
country, at the Chi- 
cago International 
Live Stock Show re- 
cently. There are no 
competitive classes 
at this show for 
Quarter Horses but 
the King Ranch sent 
their show herd there 
anyway under the di- 
rection of Loyd and 
T. C. Jenkins of Fort 
Worth, who also took 
with them a grou 


: P é savas ; 
of cutting horses and put 6n cutting horse exhibitions at each performance during 


the show. 


_ This picture shows the alley crowded with people eager to see and get informa- 
tion about Quarter Horses and is ample proof of the wisdom of the King Ranch 
in showing their horses in the largest show of the country. 
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TUES. JAN. 31, 1950 


FORT WORTH 


SELLING TWO DAUGHTERS OF 
PUBLICAN DOMINO llth BRED TO 
JH LARRY DOMINO 44th, A GOOD 
SON OF MW LARRY DOMINO 36th. 


ALSO SELLING ONE HERD 
BULL PROSPECT BY EDG CLIF 


SYMBOLIER. 


IN THE CARLOT AND PENS SHOW 
WE ARE OFFERING TWO PENS OF 


FIVE SENIOR BULL CALVES AND 
ONE PEN OF FIVE JUNIOR BULL 


JIM HERING 


McGregor, Texas 


CALVES. 
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SELLING 
ONE GOOD BULL 


At Fort Worth we will sell one son of 
MW Larry 20th. The “20th” sired the 
first prize pair of calves at the 1949 
Fort Worth Show and the first prize 
get of sire at the 1949 Tulsa Livestock 
Exposition. J 


TUES. JAN. 31, 1950 


FORT WORTH 
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One son of MW Larry 20th 
will sell in each of 
the following sales: 
Denver, January 17th 
Fort Worth, January 31st 
Tulsa, March 13th 


MW Larry 20th, pictured at 2% years of age 


Larry Domino 50th : 
2624412... __sLarry Domino 2085736 
\Miss Sturgess 2189934 


...{Pr. Dom. Rand. 2nd 1838461 


aw Larry senna 
omino 29t WHRD Domi 
MW Larry 20th 4678877 | 3729236 7 sales seccode 
pireieags gee J lBelle Dom. 61st 1295786 
aly: an $ 
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; MW Miss ( {WHR T. Dom. 18th 1980532 
Bred by Milky Way Hereford Ranch, | “yo imy 27th aba [Pueblos Lass 232d 2016134 
Phoenix, Ariz. 3888586............ ..._ }C.R. Lady Mischief 2d 
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was. I’d never fully appreciated a mole 
on a yearling’s hide until then,” Green 
said with a grin. 

The only lobbying Green ever did was 
in regard to ticks. He and Judge J. A. 
Matthews went to Austin in 1913 to 
lobby for the zoning law to clean up the 
state for ticks. Numbers of prominent 
ranchmen cppoees the law and as a re- 
sult he and Judge Matthews were none 
too ular. A compromise was finally 
reached. Later Green helped ee over the 
tick eradication fight in Btep ens County 
which carried by only 27 votes. 

Green has never killed the mesquite 
off his land. “I’m waiting to see the 
final results of those ranchmen who are 
carrying out this program,” he said, and 
added, “I’ve seen new mesquite growth 
on many ranches that nave. bean cleared, 
and it comes up much thicker than it 
was to begin with.” 

He says he has stuck to the “nestor 
plan” of handling cattle. “I don’t handle 
them rodeo style with a rope,” he ex- 
plained. “I handle with salt and also with 
feed in the winter. I call to them and 
they come running from every direction. 
They know me and are my friends,” he 
said. “The way I handle cattle is very 
satisfactory to the feeders, too,” Green 
continued. “The animals go into the feed 
lots gentle and not nervous, and ready 
to get the best results from their feed.” 

He runs breeding cattle on the Home 
Ranch and the Poindexter Ranch. The 
calf tally is about 1000 a year. He runs 
steers on the South Ranch and on the 
Oldham Ra. bh. He carries about 1500 
steers at a ti...e. He has never attempted 
to run cows on the South Ranch nor the 
Oldham Ranch. He uses registered Here- 
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ford bulls. He has a small bunch of reg- 
istered Hereford cattle. 

Green recalls that he bought his first 
registered Shorthorn bull at the Fort 
Worth Live Stock market before an ex- 
position building was ever built. The bull 
was called “Mable’s Pride,” weighed 
2580 pounds and cost $125. “I had him 
shipped to Cisco by rail and led him 
from there to the ranch. He was a hand- 
some bull and folks all along the way 
came out to the road to look at him.” 

Green was a bachelor for many years, 
too busy looking after his cattle and 
getting a good start, to settle down. He 
married Miss Willie Weaver Aug. 2, 
1917, the charming young school teacher 
who grew up on the adjoining ranch. 
Mrs. Green admits with a shy smile that 
Henry Green, the handsome young ranch- 
man, had been her hero since a little girl. 

Green has made his home on the 
original 8000-acre lease for 57 years. It 
is home to him and he would never be 
satisfied to hang his Stetson elsewhere. 
Each room of this rambling and very 
livable ranch home has its own story to 
tell as the house has been added to and 
enlarged through the years. 
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Broom tail horses helped to build the 
ranch house, too! Green sent a trader to 
East Texas with some horses, hoping to 
find a market for them. The man was 
gone two weeks and finally wrote back 
that he could not sell the horses, but 
could trade them for lumber. 

“T told him to go ahead and trade for 
lumber,” Green said, “and in return I 
received a carload of lumber, boxing 18 
feet long, flooring and ceilings. I had a 
carpenter saw the boxing in half and 
that’s why our walls are low today,” he 
explained. 

Naturally Green bought the 8000 acres 
in later years as well as other ranches. 
He leased certain tracts of land as long 
as fifty years before buying them. To- 
day three Green ranches totaling 45,000 
acres are operated in Stephens and 
Shackelford Counties, and a 26,000 acre 
ranch, called South Alamosa, a part of 
the old Landergin Ranch, is operated 
near Vega in Oldham County. 

Bill and Bob Green work the Home 
Ranch with the help of a hired man. Bill 
Green and family live in Albany; Bob 
Green and family live on the West end 
of the Home Ranch. Tom Green and 
family live on the South Alamosa Ranch. 

The Poindexter Ranch, named for the 
late Judge William Poindexter of Cle- 
burne, its founder, is o ted by John 
Mussleman, husband of Mary Anna, only 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Green. They 
make their home on the ranch. This 
ranch includes the once famous Ibex pool 
which now has only a small monthly 
production. “I have leased my ranchlands 
for oil purposes through the years to 
different companies and_ individuals,” 
Green stated, “and the lease money has 
helped me carry on through the lean 











SELLING 


FORT WORTH 


ONE BULL 


ONE HEIFER 
BOTH are by 
BLANCHARD DOMINO 
390th 


Sire of the $4,000 top selling female 
of the Texas Golden Jubilee Sale. 


The heifer pictured above sells. 
Mrs. Rupert Harkrider 


in Fort Worth 


Vv FORT WORTH 


Both are sons of Dean Prince Domino 
10th. One is a Senior calf—the other a 
Junior calf and are out of a daughter 
of Double Return and a daughter of 
WHR Royal Domino 45th. 


RETURN forRETURNS at 


HEREFORD RANCH 


TUES. JAN. 31, 1950 
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Cedar Ledge Stock Farm 
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years. I started leasing at 10 cents an 
acre and recently signed a lease at $10.00 
per acre.” 

The South Ranch of 17,000 acres, eight 
miles from Albany, is looked after Ms 
Foreman Claude Riley. This ranch still 
carries the names of its founders, Rock- 
well and Hill. The former pioneered in 
the lumber business and the chains of 
lumber companies throughout the state 
which he founded, still carry his name 
today. 

Mr. Green takes it a bit easy these 
days, but he knows all that is going on 
over the ranches and his seasoned opin- 
ion and good advice keeps things run- 
ning smoothly. He rides almost daily, 
and makes several trips a week to Al- 
bany or Breckenridge to “augur” with 
his many friends. He’s a popular citizen 
along the streets of either town. 

The Green Land and Cattle Company 
was organized a few years ago and the 
four children, Bill, Tom, Mary Anna and 
Bob, have equal interest with Mr. and 
Mrs. Green. Since that time the vanch 
operations have been carried on through 
the company. 

The Greens have six grandchildren. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bill have two children, 
Billie and Margaret Elizabeth; Mr. and 
Mrs. Tom Green have one son, Tom 
Henry; Mr. and Mrs. John Mussleman 
have two sons, John E., Jr., and James 
C.; Mr. and Mrs. Bob Green have a little 
daughter, Nancy Katherine. 

The faithful broom tails that started 
Henry Green in his ranching career over 
a half century ago are now carrying 
“Ghost Riders in the Sky.” As they race 
through the clouds above the vast acres 
of rich Texas ranch land which they and 
their kind helped to buy, flying hooves 
slow down and neighs of satisfaction 
echo through the antom herds. The 
handsome, streaked-face sorrel Henry 
sold to the Matador, rubs his head 
against the soft face of one of the mares 
that helped buy lumber for the Green 
ranch home. “Not bad, our work on 
earth,” he whinnies with horsely satis- 
faction.” Then on they race, long tails 
- manes spread wide in the heavenly 

reeze. 


Blanco County Herefords Sell 
Better Than Last Year 


SUMMARY 

43 Bulls ______. $18,490; avg. _ 

20 Females _.._._ 6.545; avg... 

63 Head _______. 25,035; avg. 
EREFORD breeders of Blanco 
County held their fourth annual 
sale at Johnson City December 3 

in a packed pavilion. The top price was 
$1,000, paid by Renick & Winters, John- 
son City, for the champion bull, Beau 
Domino 21st, a Larry Domino, consigned 
by Louis Ebeling, Round Mountain, 
Texas. C. T. Payne, Dilly, paid $700 for 
Publican Grande 2nd, consigned by 
Herman Weinheiner, Stonewall, for the 
second top sale. The reserve champion 
bull, Beau Domino 22nd, consigned by 
Louis Ebeling, sold for 3675 to A. H. 
Welghauen, Fredericksburg. 

T. H. Heard, Beeville, top ed the fe- 
males on a bid of $500 Proms oma Prin- 
cessa 27th, by Royal Essar 28th, con- 
signed by Loma Ranch, Twin Sisters, 
Texas. 

Dr. J. C. Miller, Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, judged the cattle and Walter Brit- 
ten, College Station, was the auctioneer. 








The Cattleman gets results for manu- 
facturers of livestock products. 


The Catileman 





Selling a Son of MW LARRY DOMINO 37th 


TUES. JAM. 31, 1950 


FORT WORTH 


Pictured left, 
MW LARRY DOMINO 37th 





In the Southwestern Here- 
ford Sale at Fort Worth, 
January 31, 1950, we will sell 
MW Prince Larry 50th. This 
calf is a show and herd bull 
Prospect and is as good as 
his pedigree. Allan Feeney 
said, “He is from an excel- 
lent producing cow.” 


* 





MW PRINCE LARRY 50th—He Sells 
Calved Dec. 28, 1948 
Bred by Milky Way Hereford Ranch 
MW Larry Larry Domino 50th {Larry Domino 
Domino 37th 2624412... Miss Sturgess 
4214428_____) Colo. Prin. J. 65th {Colo. Domino 236th 
_.....'Mischief Lass 624 
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In Fort Worth we are selling: 
2 bulls and 4 heifers 


All sired by our Winston-bred herd sire, Domino 
Return B 1646, and they are all out of W. O. Cul- 
bertson & Sons’ bred females. 
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FORT WORTH 


The bulls are: 


STF Prince 
STF Prince 


Domino 257th, calved 11-15-48 
Domino 27l1st, calved 2-15-49 


The heifers are: 
STF Miss Domino 256th, calved 8-21-48 
STF Miss Domino 258th, calved 11-11-48 
STF Miss Domino 270th, calved 2-20-49 
STF Miss Domino 283d, calved 1-15-49 


SILVER TOP FARMS 


Dr. H. K. Crutcher © R. D. Wilmut 


C. E. Finley, Herdsman 


Mailing Address: 215 Greenbriar, Dallas, Texas 


Farm No. 1 is located two miles S 
—Highway 75. Farm No. 


h of Hutchi: Texas, or twelve miles South of ae 
2 is three miles farther South, or one mile East of Wilme 
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Allyn D. Finch 

Allyn D. Finch, Dalhart, Texas, civic 
leader and ranchman, died November 29, 
at the age of 40, following an illness of 
more than a year. Finch was widely 
known throughout the Plains area as a 
cattleman and rodeo booster. He was 
born in Eureka, Kans., and for many 
years had been associated with his 
father, O. H. Finch, in the administra- 
tion of extensive ranch and cattle prop- 
erties. He was president of the XIT 
Rodeo and Reunion Association, Inc., 
and a past president of the International 
Rodeo Association. Surviving relatives 
include his widow, Mrs. Lora Finch; two 
small children, Gary and Jeni D.; his 
father, a stepmother, a half-brother, O. 
H. Finch, Jr.; a cousin, Fred M. Finch, 
of Dalhart; and two uncles, Frank and 
Howard A. Finch, of Memphis. 


Mrs. Pearl Wilbanks 


Mrs. Pearl Wilbanks, member of a 
pioneer Concho county family, died in 
Brady, Texas, December 2, after a long 
illness. Mrs. Wilbanks moved with her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Loveless, to 
Concho county in 1900 and had resided 
there ever since. She owned the Hotel 
Eden at Eden and operated extensive 
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ranching interests. Survivors include her 
mother, Mrs. A. C, Loveless; four sis- 
ters, Mrs. Kate Johnson of Melvin, Mrs. 
P. C. McGlasson of San Angelo, Mrs. 
Luster Lockett and Miss Emma Love- 
less of Eden; and two brothers, Will 
and Robert Loveless of Eden. 


Jack Horne 

Jack Horne, ranchman and member 
of a prominent Coleman county ranch- 
ing family, died November 27, at the 
age of 36. He had been ill for several 
months. He is survived by his wife; two 
sons, James Arthur and Jack Baird 
Horne; a daughter, Jare Horne; his 
mother, Mrs. J. S. Horne, and a brother, 
R. A. Horne, all of Coleman. 


W. H. Overton 


W. H. Overton, Haskell county cattle- 
man, died December 1, at his ranch home 
seven miles south of Haskell at the age 
of 78. Overton operated cotton gins at 
Cleburne, Burleson and other central 
Texas towns for many years and for 
nearly 15 years managed the Haskell 
county cooperative gin at Haskell. Of 
late he had been devoting his entire time 
to his farming and ranching interests. 

Survivors include three sons, Roy A., 
Ray and M. E. Overton, all of Haskell; 
two brothers, Henry L. Overton of Burle- 
son and Claude Overton of Crandell, and 
two sisters, Mrs. May Liles of Fort 
Worth and Mrs. Ora Booth of Burleson. 

Milton E. Gillett 

Milton E. Gillett, Davis Mountains area 
rancher and son of the late Capt. and 
Mrs. J. B. Gillett, died of a heart attack 
in Marfa November 28 at the age of 49. 
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Gillett, whose father gained national 
fame as a Texas Ranger, was born in 
Alpine while his father was sheriff of 
Brewster County. Captain Gillett ac- 
uired the Barrel Springs Ranch west of 
ort Davis while he was a ranger and 
his son had managed the ranch since 
1920. He ran fine Highland Hereford 
cattle on the range and in later years 
turned to raising sheep. He is survived 
by his widow and three sisters, Mrs. 
Lee Wilson, Harlingen, Mrs. Lee S. 
Evans, Albuquerque, and Mrs. G. 
Evans, Magdalena, N. M. 


James Donaldson Smith 

James Donaldson Smith, West Texas 
pioneer and owner of the Cedar Crest 
Ranch in Southern Stonewall County, 
died in Rotan, Texas, November 22 at 
the age of 92. Smith came down the old 
MacKenzie Trail in March, 1883, and 
went to work on the old Ten Ranch as 
a straw boss. He took over management 
of the outfit in 1889 and later helped 
form the famed Half Circle outfit of 
early days. He homesteaded four sections 
of land including the present site of the 
Cedar Crest ranch house in the 1880’s. 
Surrounding sections of ranch land were 
added through the years. In addition to 
his wife he is survived by a son, B. 
Brown Smith, and a granddaughter. 


J. Quincy Corbett 

J. Quincy Corbett, operator of the T 
Square Ranch, Stephens County, Texas, 
was killed in the crash of an airliner at 
Dallas November 29. Corbett was return- 
ing from Virginia where he had gone to 
ship cattle which he had summered on 
the Walter P. Chrysler Estate and other 





Offering 
One 
Bred 
Heifer 


She merits your consideration 


TUES. JAN. 31, 1 


FORT WORTH 


IN THE SALE 


We will sell a daughter of Tama D Triumph Ist bred 
to CK Creator 13th, the 1948 Denver Grand cham- 


pion. 


IN THE SHOW 


We will show nine head, six of them are by CK 


Creator 13th. 


AT THE FARM 


Visitors are always welcome at Dawn Hill. Our cow 
herd is composed of 60 selected brood cows and our 
chief herd sire is CK Creator 13th. 


DAWN HILL FARMS 


Siloam Springs, Ark. 


Registered Aerefords 


F. W. Dye, Owner - Davie Carter, Mgr. - Jack Harrison, Herdsman 











4 head in the 


Southwestern Hereford HE 
Sale 


1 bull by Aster Tone 
1 bull by Rupert Tone 99th 


(Arledge Ranch Herd Sire) 
2 females by Aster Tone 
Aster Tone is a grandson of Hazford Tone 74th 


and sired the Second Prize Pen of Bulls at the 
1949 West Texas Sale. 


LBE SMITH 


KNOX CITY, TEXAS 


TUES. JAN. 31, 1950 


FORT WORTH 
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farms. Corbett was associated with John 
Schwartz in the commission business at 
the Fort Worth stock yards several 
years ago and operated a 4,000 acre 
ranch in Stephens County. He is survived 
by his wife; two daughters, Mrs. J. D. 
Morton, Fort Worth, and Mrs. George D. 
McGee, Anchorage, Alaska; two sons, R. 
H. Corbett, Breckenridge, and J. Quincy 
Corbett, Jr., who lives at the ranch; and 
two sisters, Mrs. Florence Lundy, Gra- 
ham, and Miss Leona Corbett, Dailas. 


Dr. Rice P. Steddom 


Dr. Rice P. Steddom, retired since 
1934 after serving nearly a quarter of a 
century as the first chief of the Meat 
Inspection Division of USDA’s Bureau 
of Animal Industry, died December 20 
at his home in Lebanon, Ohio, at the age 
of 85. He entered government service in 
1897 as meat inspector in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry at Kansas City. Two 
years later he was assigned to service on 
the Mexican border and in the south- 
western states for the control of south- 
ern cattle transportation and the inspec- 
tion of cattle movement from tick-in- 
fested areas. He was instrumental in 
helping to develop the successful cattle 
dipping methods used to eradicate dis- 
ease-carrying ticks. Dr. Steddom was 
brought in to the Washington offices of 
the Bureau in 1904, and was made Chief 
of the Inspection Division in 1906. In 
this position he was responsible for 
meat inspection, livestock inspection, 
control of southern cattle movement and 
the eradication of certain animal dis- 
eases. 


Elam Dudley 

Elam Dudley, pioneer Crockett County 
rancher and banker, died November 26 
in Ozona, Texas, at the home of a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. B. B. Ingham. He was 89 years 
old. Dudley came to Crockett County in 
1898 and in time acquired a 12 section 
ranch, later known as the Young Ranch. 
In 1905 he sold the ranch and moved to 
Ozona where he became cashier of the 
newly organized Ozona National Bank 
and held the position for 14 years. In 
1923 he was elected president of the 
Cattle Raisers Loan Company, Fort 
Worth, and resigned in 1935 because of 
ill health and leased a ranch in Johnson 
County. Mrs. Dudley died in 1936. Sur- 
vivors include three sons, Roger and J. 
M. of Ozona and Rev. Forest E. Dudley 
of Kilgore; two daughters, Mrs. B. B. 
Ingham, Ozona, and Mrs. Bruce Spencer 
King, Houston; three sisters, Mrs. W. S. 
Wysong, McKinney, Texas, and Misses 
Edna and Sue Dudley, Houston; twelve 
grandchildren and fourteen great-grand- 
children. 


W. H. Medford 

W. H. Medford, pioneer rancher of the 
Aledo, Texas, area, died December 11 
following a brief illness. He is survived 
by his wife; three brothers, Dan of Enid, 
Okla., Boss of Farley, N. M., and Duke 
of Aledo; and a sister, Mrs. R. H. Gill, 
Weatherford, Texas. 


Wood W. Reynolds 

Wood W. Reynolds, retired Mexico 
ranchman and native of Marathon, 
Texas, died in El Paso December 8 at 
the age of 49. For 20 years Reynolds 
ranched in Mexico in partnership with 
O. C# Dowe, some 100 miles from Chi- 
huahua City. He was active in the fight 
against foot and mouth disease and for 
a while worked for the U. S. Government 
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Selling in Fort Worth 


BHF PROUD MIXER, a Junior calf son of HG 
Proud Mixer A, our 7 times champion son of 
WHR Proud Mixer 21st. He was first in class at 
Amarillo and Shreveport and second in class at 
Dallas and Iowa Park and a member throughout 
the show season of the get of sire mentioned. 


BHF PROUD MIXER 2d, a Junior bull calf son 
of HG Proud Mixer A. 


BHF JUNE MIXER 2d, a Junior calf daughter 
of HG Proud Mixer A and a member of the get of 


sire mentioned. 


RI JUNE DOMINO 18th, one of our senior year- 
ling show heifers that was reserve champion fe- 
male of the Sand Hills Hereford Show, Odessa, 
last year. She sells bred to HG Proud Mixer A. 


RI JUNE DOMINO B, another of our senior year- 
ling show heifers that won her class at the Louis- 
iana State Fair. She sells bred to HG Proud 
Mixer A. 


BOWEN Hereford Farms 


TUES. JAN. 31, 1 


FORT WORTH 








GET OF 
SIRE 
RECORD 


Four of the first six 
calves sired by HG Proud 


Fair of Texas. With these 
calves we won fourteen 
firsts and one reserve 
championship. 





TEXAS 








L. C. ATKINSON 


Feeder Type Commercial and Registered 


Aereporde 


Throckmorton, Texas 
Capitol of the Cow Country 


JAN. 27-FEB. 5 


* Showing and offering for sale at private treaty 
one pen of 5 senior bull calves and one pen of 5 
junior bull calves. All are sired by Publican Dom- 
ino 16th, a son of Publican Domino 10th. 


* Range bulls—open and bred heifers for sale at the 


ranch—one or a carload. 


* See our consignment of seven females to the Bryan 
County Hereford Sale, Durant, Oklahoma, Feb- 


ruary 28th. 








COLEMAN 
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in Mexico City. Survivors include the 
widow; a son, Henry, 10; a daughter 
Linda, 6; a brother, Pete Reynolds o 
Magdalina, Mexico; and a sister, Mrs. 
Bill Bunton of Marfa. 


William E. “Bill” McClellan 

William E. “Bill” McClellan, rancher, 
business man and civic leader of Spear- 
man, Texas, was killed December 10 
when his plane, in which he was flying 
on a trip to his ranch near Kerrick, 
crashed shortly after taking off at the 
Spearman airport. The plane crashed on 
a pasture belonging to a brother, Lee 
McClellan. Surviving relatives include 
the widow; a daughter, LaNelle, 13 years 
old; four brothers, Dave and Elmo of 
Gruver, and Ted and Lee McClellan of 
Spearman; and four sisters, Mrs. Walter 
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Wilmoth, Spearman; Mrs. Paul Higgs, 
Amarillo; Miss Orene McClellan, Di " 
and Mrs. Howard Hunt, Lubbock. An- 
other sister, Mrs. Lawrence Gruver of 
Gruver, died a few years ago. 


Wiley Polk Blevins 

Wiley Polk Blevins, old time rancher 
of Byars, Okla., died of a heart ailment 
December 9 at the age of 73. Blevins 
operated at various times in Texas, New 
Mexico and Oklahoma and was active in 
= a until a few days before his 

eath. 


Seidel M. Elder 
Seidel M. Elder, cattleman and ranch- 
er, died at his home in Eagle Pass, 
Texas, November 9, at the age of 62. 








TUES. JAN. 31, 19: 


FORT WORTH 


Plus Blanchard Ist 


SELLING THREE BULLS 


* Two Are Sired by Plus Blanchard Ist 
* One Is by Del Zento 14th 


SELLING One Bred Heifer 


* She is by Beau Zento T 70th and 
bred to HG Royal Mixer 954th, a 
grandson of WHR Proud Mixer 21st 


Y-6 RANCH 


Mrs. Fay Young Morton 
HAMLIN, TEXAS 











We'll see you at 
FORT WORTH 


The Uereford Show at the Southwestern Exposition and 
Fat Stock Show promises to be an outstanding show, with 
many Texas herds and some of the nation’s top herds en- 
tered in the competition. This year the Carlot and Pens 
show of bulls has been given special attention and this 
division of the show will offer ranchers a wide selection 
from which to buy range bulls. 


I have seen many of the bulls to be shown in the Carlot 
and Pens show and I heartily recommend these bulls to 
Southwestern cattlemen for use on Southwestern ranges. 


Producing Herefords . . . for more than a third of a century. 


R Pryor Lucas 
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Mr. Elder was born May 27, 1887, at 
Helena, Karnes County, Texas. The son 
of James Jefferson Elder and Prudence 
— Elder, prominent land owners 
and first settlers of Karnes County. He 
moved to Uvalde County when a young 
man. He had lived in Eagle Pass the 
past 25 years and had engaged in ranch- 
ing both in Texas and New Mexico. He 
is survived by his widow, two daughters, 
Mrs. Harrison B. Lee, Corpus Christi, 
— and Mrs. Herbert C. Meier, Eagle 
ass. 


Sam Wulfjen 

Sam Wulfjen, well known Mitchell 
county rancher, died at his home in Col- 
orado City, Texas, December 17 at the 
age of 63. Wulfjen was a director and 
vice-president of the Frontier Roundup 
and Rodeo Association and had served 
as auctioneer for the Boys’ Livestock 
Show, of which he was the original 
sponsor. 


Benjamin Thomas Hudson 
Funeral services for Benjamin Thomas 
Hudson, retired rancher of Van Horn, 
Texas, were held at Van Horn December 
12. He was 72 years old. 


Mrs. William W. Williamson 

Mrs. William W. Williamson, wife of a 
ae em Menard County ranchman, was 
killed and her husband seriously injured 
in an automobile accident near Alice, 
Texas, December 18. The Williamsons 
were on their way to the Rio Grande 
Valley to visit friends when the car in 
which they were riding collided with a 
truck in a heavy fog. Williamson retired 
from active oe several years ago 
and turned most of his property over to 
his children. Survivors include the chil- 
dren, Mr. John Royal, Alton “Rusty” 
Williamson, Lawrence Williamson and 
Mrs. Earl Rudder, wife of the mayor of 
Brady, Texas. 


Bert Wallace 


Bert Wallace, widely known Claire- 
mont, Texas, rancher and director of the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association, died December 19 in a 
Lubbock hospital, where he had been a 
patient for several days undergoing 
treatment for a heart ailment. The family 
formerly resided in Abilene for several 
years, although Wallace himself spent 
much of the time at his ranch in Kent 
County. Interment was on the ranch near 
Clairemont. Survivors include the wife; 
two sons, Bilby Wallace of Clairemont 
and Joe Wallace of Texas Tech; and one 
daughter, Mrs. Joe E. Baldridge, Lub- 
bock; and two sisters, Mrs. J. I. Givens, 
Holdenville, Oklahoma, and Mrs. W. B 
Murrill of Albuquerque, N. M. 


Tom H. Grammer 

Tom H. Grammer, 53, veteran Midland, 
Texas, cowboy, died in an Amarillo hos- 
pital December 17 following an extended 
illness. Grammer had worked for most of 
the large ranches in the Midland area and 
was known as one of the best ranch hands 
in the Southwest. He made his home in 
Midland with a brother, J. V. Grammer. 


John W. Finnell, Jr. 

John W. Finnell, Jr., livestock dealer of 
La Junta, Colo., died November 27 at the 
age of 50. Finnell was born at m, 
Texas, and raised around Denton, Texas. 
He moved to Colorado in 1917 and later 
lived in Childress, where he bought cattle 
at Lubbock, Vernon and Childress. He is 
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survived by two Gonaitore 3; two sons and 
a granddaughter of La Junta; three 
brothers, F, F. of Alamosa, Colo., B. W. 
of Holliday, Texas, and R. C. Finneil of 
Fort Worth; and four sisters, Mrs. Claude 
Cheves, Amarillo, Mrs. James G. Staples, 
Edinburg, Texas; Mrs. Odys Cope, Wich- 
ita Falls, Texas, and Mrs. John Fleese, 
Bridgeport, Texas. 


E. W. Moutray 

E. W. Moutray, president of the 
Moutray-Moore Drilling Company and 
Hereford breeder of Abilene, Texas, died 
December 27 following a heart attack, at 
the age of 74. In recent years Moutray 
had devoted considerable attention to his 
Hereford herd and had become one of the 
outstanding breeders of the Southwest. 
He operated a 600-acre ranch near Baird. 
Survivors include his wife and five grand- 
children. 


John F. Nunn 

John F. Nunn, rancher of Reagan 
County, Texas, for 43 years, died in San 
Angelo November 22 at the age of 71. 
For years he was associated with C. W. 
Merchant and the Merchant heirs of Abi- 
lene, Texas, and Carlsbad, N. M. Surviv- 
ors include the widow; two daughters, 
Billy John, San Antonio, and Joyce, Rea- 

an County; six brothers, Austin of 

hino Valley, Ariz., Roy of Kent, Texas, 
Charlie of Big Lake, Texas, Gus and Hal 
¢ San Angelo, and Garland of Ballinger, 

‘exas. 


Mrs. Lulu P. Meyer 
Mrs. Lulu P. Meyer, widow of Eli 
Meyer, longtime rancher of Albany, 
Texas, and daughter of D. A. Nance, 
early day cattleman, died in Tucson, 
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Ariz., December 17, where she had been 
living with a sister, Miss Berta Hart 
Nance. She was a native of Weatherford, 
her ogg | coming to Shackelford Coun 
in 1878. She is survived by five grand- 
children, Jack J. Reynolds of nsas, 
Mrs. Rosanna Reynolds Duff of San An- 
gelo, Mrs. Margery Reynolds Shelley, 
Westchester County, N. Y., and 

= Reynolds and James Edward Rey- 
nolds. 


Mrs. Louetta Frances Largent 

Mrs. Louetta Frances Largent, widow 
of C. M. Largent, founder of the famous 
herd of bray oom Herefords, died in Mer- 
kel, Texas, December 16 at the age of 
86. Mrs. Largent was born October 4, 
1868, in Dallas County and married Mr. 
Largent in 1887. The couple moved to 
Merkel in 1896 and opened a mercantile 
business. In 1900 the Largents moved to 
what is now known as the Largent Ranch 
and raised Herefords that in time 
achieved fame in the show ring. Sur- 
vivors include four sons, Tom, Willie, 
Joe and Roy, who have followed in their 
father’s footsteps, and C. M., Jr., of 
Wichita Falls, Texas; a daughter, Mrs. 
Luther Swafford, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
10 grandchildren and 12 great grand- 
children. 


Mrs. J. Tom Dale 

Mrs. J. Tom Dale, last of the family 
which founded the 35,000 acre Dale Land 
and Cattle Company in Archer and Clay 
Counties, Texas, died in Dallas December 
23. She was 79 years old. The vast Dale 
Land and Cattle Company was founded 
by Mrs. Dale’s father, Major J. B. Dale, 
and brothers, Jim and Jerome. The father 
and sons bought 13,000 acres north of 
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Jolly shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury and laterpurchase’ of 22,000 
acres in Archer and Clay Counties led 
to the founding of the company. Mrs. 
Dale is survived by several nieces and 
nephews. 


Mrs. B. M. Carter 

Mrs. B. M. Carter, wife of a retired 
rancher of Childress, Texas, died Decem- 
ber 18 at the age of 67. She is survived 
by her husband; five step-children, Miss 
Lula Mae Carter, Will S. Carter, Erwin 
Carter and Mrs. George Stewart, all of 
Childress, and Woodrow Carter of Burk- 
burnett; three sisters, Mrs. C. L. Edgar 
of Cleburne, Mrs. W. H. Tittle of Chil- 
dress and Mrs. G. E. Hamilton of Ma- 
tador; a brother, Gus Knight of Blue- 
field, W. Va.; and four grandchildren. 


Lional Wigzell 
Lionel Wigzell, long time West Texas 
ranch figure, died in Ozona, December 
27, at the age of 89. Wigzell had lived 
in Crockett county 50 years during which 
time he managed ranches of the Hender- 
son and Schneemann families and several 
others. Wigzell was a native of England, 
coming to this country in 1868. The fam- 
ily settled in Philadelphia and later 
moved to San Saba county. Survivors in- 
clude his wife; two daughters, Mrs. Olive 
Welsh, Ozona, and Mrs. Anna Burke, © 
Waterbury, Conn.;.and a sister, Mrs. 

Doris McCleary, Fort Worth. 





The Cattleman is a wonderful maga- © 
zine. Let’s have a lot of articles and pic- 
tures of the Quarter Horses. Also, more 
on the rodeo men and the horses they 
ride. — Edna Merle Mahoney, Tilden 
Route, Jourdanton, Texas. 





We will offer 


MMe LARRY DOMINO BULLS 


at Fort Worth 


We will show a pen of 5 Senior bull calves in the Fort Worth 
Pen and Carlot Show. They are all sons of MW Larry Domino 
19th. We will bring 9 of these sons of “Larry” to Fort Worth, 
show a pen of five from them and they will all be for sale at 
private treaty. They are all September, 1948, to December, 
1948, calves except one that is a February, 1949, calf. 





MW LARRY DOMINO 19th 


LARRY DOMINO 50th flarry Domino 


2624412... 
* 


MW ROYAL HEIRESS 
29th 3049645 a 


[Miss Sturgess 


J Colorado Domino 159th 
= -\m W Royal Heiress 25th 


Prince Domino Mixer 

~| Carolyn Domino 
Superior 30th 

~|B. Trebloc 56th 
Dandy Domino 2d 

~| Mise. Lass 15th 
Dandy Domino 102d 
WHR Royal Heiress 





BAR M RANCH 


JAN. 27-FEB. 5 


LOCATED ON HY. 80, NINE MILES EAST OF MIDLAND 





O. H. McALISTER, Owner © Box 1149, Big Spring, Texas 
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Fattening Steers in the 
EI Paso Valley 


By N. B. WItey, J. H. JoNEs and P. J. LYERtY* 


ESULTS of the trial reported here 

and three previous ones show that 

cottonseed hulls can be used to re- 
place part of the alfalfa hay in fattening 
rations for yearling steers without reduc- 
ing gain or finish. One advantage for 
cottonseed hulls is the safety factor 
which is provided against bloat, and an- 
other is price per ton of bulk. 

The objective of steer feeding trials at 
the Ysieta station is to determine feeding 
practices suitable to available feeds. Two 
roughages, alfalfa and cottonseed hulls, 
are locally available, as are 41 per cent 
protein cottonseed cake and 28 per cent 
protein whole pressed cottonseed cake. 
Grains are not produced locally and are 
usually secured from the Lubbock area. 

With previous work indicating high 
utility for cottonseed hulls, this trial was 
conducted to determine a proper combi- 
nation of cottonseed hulls and alfalfa 
hay; also the respective utility of 41 per 
cent protein and 28 per cent protein cot- 
tonseed cake. It is not assumed that all of 
the alfalfa hay should be replaced by cot- 
tonseed hulls. Such work has shown that 
enough alfalfa should be fed to prevent 
vitamin A deficiency. Under most condi- 
tions, 2 to 4 pounds of alfalfa hay daily 

*Respectively, assistant anima! husbandman, El 
Paso Valley Experiment Station, Ysleta, Texas; 
professor of animal husbandry, College Station, 
Texas, and superintendent, El Paso Valley Experi- 
ment Station. 


per head are ample for the protection of 
fattening steers. 

Seventy-five good to choice Hereford 
yearling steers were fed eight different 
rations. The rations fed provided com- 
parisons between four combinations of 
roughages and two protein supplements. 
Ground sorghum grain was fed in all 
rations. An average of 2.56 pounds of 41 
per cent protein cottonseed cake was fed 
daily in rations 1, 2, 3 and 4. An average 
of 3.85 pounds of 28 per cent protein 
whole pressed cottonseed cake was fed 
daily in rations 5, 6, 7 and 8. Rations 1 
and 5 averaged 10.49 pounds of cotton- 
seed hulls and 2.12 pounds alfalfa hay. 
Here alfalfa was fed in the amount calcu- 
lated to prevent vitamin A deficiency. 
Rations 4 and 8 had alfalfa hay as the 
only roughage. Rations 2 and 6 averaged 
4.76 pounds alfalfa and 7.16 pounds cot- 
tonseed hulls, or 40 per cent and 60 per 
cent, respectively. Rations 3 and 7 aver- 
aged 6.80 pounds of alfalfa and 3.47 
pounds of cottonseed hulls, or 66 per cent 
and 34 per cent, respectively. 

The steers were fed twice daily. The 
cottonseed hulls were mixed with the cot- 
tonseed cake and ground sorghum grain. 
The alfalfa hay was fed after most of the 
other feeds were cleaned up. Salt was fed 
free choice as a lick. The steers were 
furnished by Swift & Company and were 
purchased near Dalhart, Texas. The al- 
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falfa hay was produced on the station 
and was of good quality. 

Rations 2 and 6, the roughage portion 
consisting of 40 per cent alfalfa hay and 
60 per cent cottonseed hulls, produced 
practically the same gain as rations 3 and 
7, 66 per cent alfalfa hay and 34 per cent 
cottonseed hulls. These combinations had 
a very slight advantage over alfalfa as 
the sole roughage. With rations 1 and 5, 
the roughage consisting of 17 per cent 
alfalfa hay, and 83 per cent cottonseed 
hulls, the gain was appreciably lower, 
although not statistically significant. 

The steers fed the most cottonseed 
hulls (rations 1 and 5) consumed the 
most feed, 27.8 pounds daily per head as 
compared with 27.2 pounds for rations 2 
and 6, 25.4 pounds for rations 3 and 7 
and 24.5 pounds for rations 4 and 8. 
Thus, the steers fed 17 per cent alfalfa 
and 83 per cent cottonseed hulls con- 
sumed 3.3 pounds more feed, principally 
roughage, daily = head than the steers 
fed alfalfa as the only roughage. This 
difference in feed consumption and the 
rate of gain resulted in a considerably 
lower financial return for the steers fed 
the most cottonseed hulls. 

This work shows that although alfalfa 
hay is a stronger feed than cottonseed 
hulls, the hulls can be used to replace 
from 34 to 60 per cent of the alfalfa with- 
out reducing gain or finish in grain ra- 
tions for fattening yearling steers. 

In the comparison between 37 steers 
fed 41 per cent protein cottonseed cake 
and 88 steers fed 28 per cent protein 
whole pressed cottonseed cake, gains fa- 
vored the former by 10 pounds es head 
on the basis of market weight. This is a 
small difference, but there was a corre- 
sponding difference of 22 pounds in aver- 





TUES. JAN. 31, 1950 


FORT WORTH 


SELLING TWO DAUGHTERS 


DOMINO PRIN 


CE E 26th By DL DOMINO 


At Fort Worth we will sell two daughters of 
Domino Prince E 26th, sire of the grand champion 
steer of the junior show, 1949 State Fair of Texas. 


WINSTON BROS. SNYDER, TEXAS 
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NINETEENTH ANN UAL SALE 


10 
FEMALES 


Southeastern New Mexico Hereford Breeders 


ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 


JANUARY 27, 1950 


SALE STARTS 12:30 NOON 


in the new sales pavilion of the Eastern New Mexico State Fair Association 
two miles south of Roswell on the Carlsbad Highway 


OFFERING 
T O breeding, Anxiety IV straight bred cattle and individually 
selected and mated cattle with T O bulls. 








from these consignors 

Bert Roy a Schmid 

Dick Sterling R. & J. R. Stanley 
Frank Crockett . i w. Alpheus Rush 
Curtis Hill Glover and Woodburn Melvin Glenn 
Ralph Bonnell Roswell & Portales O. C. Ainsworth..........0..0...... Milnesand 
Austin Reeves a Lovington Lavery Ranch & Livestock Co.....Roswell 

r raves 


Sales Managers are Frank Crockett and Austin Reeves 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Officers of the Association are: President, Curtis Hill; Vice-President, Austin Reeves; Secretary, Al W. Woodburn 


SOUTHEASTERN NEW MEXICO HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


P. O. Box 528 


ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 


COL. WALTER BRITTEN, Auctioneer CLAUD WILLETT, The Cattleman 
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Grand Champion Female and 

TOP SELLING INDIVIDUAL in the 
ANXIETY 


Miss Gudgell 
183rd 


by our herd sire, 
Dual Lamplighter. 

She sold to Fred 
Turner, Midland, 
Texas, for $3,100. 


Thanks to the bidders and buyers in both the Lea 
County and Anxiety Hereford Breeders Sale. In the 
Lea County Sale, ten sons of Dual Lamplighter aver- 
aged $925. We will sell five sons of Dual Lamplighter 
in the Southeastern New Mexico Hereford Breeders 
Sale at Roswell, January 27th. 


W. A. ANDERSON 


LOVINGTON, NEW MEXICO 





Selling in the 


Brown County Hereford Breeders Sale 


Brownwood, Texas, Jan. 20th 


One senior heifer calf, by D Royal Domino 16th, 
a son of OJR Double Royal 


* 


At Fort Worth, Jan. 27-Feb. 5, see our show herd 
composed of junior and summer calves, 
all sired by HG Proud Mixer 673d. 


Sattey terefota, bpd 
W. J. BARRET 
COMANCHE, TEXAS D. K. BARRET 

100 Miles SW of Fort Worth on Highway U.S.67¢ Albert Haase, Herdsmana 














Seventy-Second Annual Convention 


TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE RAISERS ASSOCIATION 
San Antonio, Texas — March 14-15 
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age carcass weight. Should this difference 
in carcass weight be expressed in market 
weight and price, the steers fed the 41 
oy cent protein cake had an advantage 
of $8.93 per head. 


The average ration for the steers fed 
41 per cent protein cottonseed meal con- 
tained 2.53 pounds of digestible protein 
and 15.1 therms of productive value, ac- 
cording to Texas Station Bulletin 461. 
Like values were 2.47 pounds of digesti- 
ble protein and 15.3 therms of productive 
energy for the steers fed 28 per cent 
ae rotein whole pressed cottonseed cake. 

is bulletin shows 34.6 per cent digesti- 
as in 41 per cent protein cotton- 

cake and 22.4 per cent digestible 
protein in 28 per cent protein whole 
pressed cottonseed cake, and respective 
productive values of 63.9 and 57.9 therms 
per 100 pounds. The value used for sor- 
ghum grain is 84.8 therms per 100 pounds 
and 8.1 per cent of digestible protein. 


It is evident, at the prices charged for 
feeds, that the cheaper unit of energy 
was obtained from the sorghum grain, 
and the cheaper 2 of digestible pro- 
tein was obtained from the 41 per cent 
cake. This is reflected in the financial 
returns. 


The results of a comparison can seldom 
be ascribed to a single feed. Here, with 
the rations in good balance, the poorer 
results for the steers fed whole pressed 
cottonseed cake are considered largely as 
an effect of the entire ration. However, it 
is obvious that the whole pressed cotton- 
seed cake was overpriced in comparison 
with grain and 41 per cent protein cot- 
tonseed cake. 


Horse Association of America 
Terminates Existence 
EMBERS. and directors of the 
Horse Association of America 
assembled in their 30th Annual 

Meeting at Chicago, Illinois, November 

30, 1949, voted to dissolve the Associa- 

tion as soon as the necessary legal steps 

can be concluded, Ira Drymon, President, 
announced at the close of the meeting. 
The Association was organized in 1920, 

“To aid and encourage the breeding, 
raising and use of equine stock.” It has 
been a clearing house for breeders of 
all breeds and has carried out a nation- 
wide educational campaign to benefit 
all types and breeds—work stock, race 
horses and riding animals. 


Mr. Drymon added that Wayne Dins- 
more, executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation throughout the entire 30 years, 
will continue work along the same lines, 
but in an individual capacity, under a 
trust agreement set up by the Horse 
Association of America and the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Copyrights held by the Association 
have been transferred to Dinsmore. He 
will continue research into pastures for, 
and nutrition of, horses and will make 
the material so gathered available 
through the columns of livestock papers 
that may arrange with him for articles 
bearing thereon. 

No more letters should be addressed 
to the Horse Association of America 
as they will be returned, marked—“Re- 
fused—Association Dissolved.” Letters 
addressed to Wayne Dinsmore, 407 South. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois, will 
be delivered and receive attention. 








FORT WORTH 
STOCK SHOW 


AND 


RODEO 
JAN. 27 


THROUGH 


Rodeo At Its Best! 


Opens Friday Night, January 27 
Twice Daily (2 and 8 PM) 


thru February 5 

The great For? Worth Rodeo stands out as 
the premier event of its kind. It’s the 
World's Original Indoor Rodeo . . . fast-mov- 
ing, packed with entertainment and excite- 
ment. Never a dull moment... Bronc rid- 
ing, steer wrestling, calf roping, bull riding 

.. Verne Elliott rodeo livestock ...top ro- 


deo contestants... big prize money .. . cut- 


ting horse tournament... beautiful horse 


show ...trick riding... specialty acts... 
clowns...in a professionally produced 
show you'll thoroughly enjoy. Every seat 
in palatial Will Rogers Memorial Coliseum 
is a comfortable chair. Rodeo tickets are 
$3 each, including reserved seat, admission 
to Stock Show grounds and tax. Mail orders 
should be addressed to Stock Show, P. 0. 
Box 150, Fort Worth 1, Texas. Enclose 
check or money order. Please specify exact 


performances desired. 
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Herefords From Nationally Famous Herds 


BUY YOUR BULLS at the 
FORT WORTH STOCK SHOW 
January 27 thru February 5 


The Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock Show will feature the GREAT- 
EST SELECTION OF HEREFORD AND ABERDEEN-ANGUS RANGE BULLS 
. »- Calves, Yearlings and Two-Year-Olds . . . in Carloads, Pens of 5 and 
Groups of 3. 


HEREFORDS 


Top Ranch, Walnut Springs; Bruce Parks, Clifton: Jim Hering, McGregor: 
Straus Medina Ranch, San Antonio: Dudley Bros., Comanche; Northwoods 
Stock Farm, Fort Worth: Chas. Neblett, Jr., Stephenville: J. S. Bridwell. 
Wichita Falls: Geo. Nance, Canyon: W. E. Dameron, Hereford: Arledge 
Bros., Seymour: Dr. Chas. H. Harris, Fort Worth: Wayne H. Hammon, 
Wichita Falls: Lee Atkinson, Throckmorton: Diamond L Ranch, Fort Worth: 
Bursey Hereford Farm, Smithfield: F. D. Jones, Dallas: W. C. Windsor, 
Boonville, Missouri: Cox & McInnis, Byrds; J. P. Awalt, Dallas; O. H. Mc- 
Alister, Big Spring: Payne & Seay, Waurika, Oklahoma: Allen Smith, Cros- 
byton: W. C. Rogers, Benbrook: W. D. Collier, Ralls: P. C. Grant, Deport: 
J. R. Sharp, Tulsa, Oklahoma: Sam Cook, Benbrook. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Worth are: Virginia McCarl, Payson. Illinois: L. F. Georges, Fall River, Kan- 
sas; Springhaven Farm, Evansville, Indiana: Arthur J. Johnson, Ryan, Okla- 
homa: J. V. Hampton, Fort Worth: Luther T. McClung, Fort Worth: Penney 
and James, Hamilton, Missouri. 


Included among Breeders who will bring Hereford 
bulls to the 1950 Fort Worth Stock Show are: Flat 


Southwestern Exposition & Fat Stock Show | 


WILL ROGERS MEMORIAL COLISEUM FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls of Outstanding Quality 


E 


A partial list of ABERDEEN-ANGUS © 
breeders who will have bulls at Fort 7 
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Se se eS eee 
SELLING 


in the 
BROWNWOOD HEREFORD SALE 
FRIDAY, JAN. 20 


4 BULLS - all senior bull calves 


and summer yearlings 


* 


At the ranch we are offering: 
20'coming two-year-old, good range bulls 
30 weaned heifer calves 


* 


COX & McINNIS 
Kauch 


BYRDS, TEXAS 


ERESATT REE UE TARURINEAE SRI RP REHEAT, 
RANCH LOANS 


Long Term Low Rate 
For prompt appraisal call or write 














Fred R. Beasley James A. Prugel 

504 South Texas Bidg. 933 Blair Street 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS ABILENE, TEXAS 
Jack C. Hunnicutt Texas Branch Office 

P. O. Box 656 315 Wilson Bldg. 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS DALLAS, TEXAS 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, N. J 
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Battle of Blazer's Mill 


(Continued from Page 24) 
ing that this was no conflict for a re- 
volver, he grabbed Dr. Blazer’s old 
needle gun—a weapon used for killing 
buffalo, and deadly and accurate to 200 
yards. 

Crouching behind the mattress breast- 
works, the wounded man trained the gun 
upon the pile of saw logs beyond which 
lay his adversaries. The fight had started 
at about 3:30 o’clock in the afternoon. 
As the day dragged on without a whisper 
of sound from the house, Brewer kept 
insisting that Roberts was a dead pigeon. 
Billy the Kid, on the other hand, had a 
feeling that the other man still lived, 
and is said to have repeatedly warned 
Brewer to “lie low” and keep his head 
out of sight. 

The strain of waiting at last proved 
too much for Brewer and he incautiously 
raised his head to peek over the 1 
barricade. Roberts, by then close to deat 
but still grimly determined, caught the 
movement. The old needle gun barked 
once and Brewer slumped back, a bullet 
planted squarely between his eyes. 

Weakened by loss of blood and this 
final exertion, it was only a few minutes 
until Buckshot Roberts also cashed in 
his chips. Soon after Billy the Kid and 
the remaining possemen—or assassins, as 
you choose—had taken their departure, a 
single wide coffin was made from Dr. 
Blazer’s lumber and Roberts and Brewer 
—duelists to the death—were laid in it, 
side by side. 

I was down in the Mescalero country 
again last fall. I found the old sawmill 
completely gone, while the last remain- 
ing wall of the original Blazer home, 
where Roberts held off his attackers, was 
sacrificed to progress when the new 
paved road was put through the valley. 
The old flour mill still stands, rugged 
and defiant. In the little boothill grave- 
yard across the road lie Brewer and 
Roberts, alongside Indian scouts and war 
veterans, miners and cowpunchers and 
frontier mothers and babies. Of the 200- 
odd graves in the old burial ground, only 
a scant handfull are marked and few 
living persons can say with certainty 
which is the rocky mound shared by 
Brewer and his lifetime enemy. 

Even more ironical is the fact that 
after nearly three-fourths of a century, 
men still disagree on which of the pair 
was in the right and which was wrong! 


Circle A Hereford Farm Sale 


SUMMARY 
22 Bulls $52,560; avg. 

38 Females . 44,070; avg... 1,160 

60 Lots _- 96,630; avg. 1,61 
HE second annual International Fall 
sale of Circle A Herefords was held 
at the farm near Morris, Ill., Nov. 
25. WOC Wilton 36th by WOC & S 
187th topped the bull sale and entire sale 
at $16,000 to T. R. Sorenson, Monee, IIl. 
Larry’s Lady M 48th, a daughter of 
Larry Domino 106th, bred to MW Larry 
Domino 133d, topped the female sale at 
$3,050 to John isdom & Sons, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Marion Flynt, Midland, 
Texas, was a consistent buyer through- 
out the sale as he purchased 10 bulls. 
Cols. Thompson, Corkle and Fulkerson 

sold the offering. 








I enjoy The Cattleman very much. I 
don’t want to miss a copy, especially the 
September issue—J. R. Alford, Rt. 1, 
Box 299, Waco, Texas. 
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HARTSEL RANCH 


A herd of about 150 heene ov cows, built up io 
careful selections re ting overa Soyer pores 
from Black Prince of 

Eileenmere blood line 

A commercial herd of 7,500 cows hey 4 an opportunity 
to select uniform top quality carlot feeders. 





QUARTER HORSES 


Our Quarter Horse breeding program is built around 
30 carefully selected mares that are bred Se our two 

stallions: TOM B AQHA 1311 b i ¥ Buck by Buck 
Thomas, by Peter McCue, and O BURNETT ” AQHA 
1608 by Texas Jack by Jack McCue by Peter McCue. 


~ Consist of 250 registered mother amee from which for 


several years we have been keeping the outstandin 

heifers and selling or — ito ~ 5 re oe 
herd the others which gives us each y 

ood calves. A commercial herd of several ‘hundred 
rnishes some outstanding feeder calves. 


RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 


Our i band of registered Rambouillet sheep, has 
been graded upward from eg I selections from 
Sand springs Home, University of Oklahoma and W. 


K. 
The rane > ‘herds run into ~~ ions to give you any 
selection desired of ewe feeder lambs. 


weed of our Hampshire sheep will be appre- 
seen and we raise them in quantities to 
me largest and most discriminating users 


The Ken-Caryl Ranch 


LOCATED NEAR 
LITTLETON, COLO. 


E purchased the Ken-Caryl Ranch, a part of which 

is pictured above, for the convenience of our 
friends and visitors. For the showing of our Angus and 
Hereford cattle, our Quarter Horses, our Rambouillet 
and Suffolk sheep, Ken-Caryl is ideally located and 
very easily accessible. The show barns and pens are 
arranged so that stockmen may see our livestock con- 
veniently. Ken-Caryl Ranch has long been known as 
the home of good cattle and was at one time the home 
of the very famous Hereford bull, Prince Domino. It will 
again serve stockmen who wish to buy or just look at 
good livestock. 
The livestock shown at Ken-Caryl Ranch will be pro- 
duced on Hartsel Ranch, where we have been building 
good herds from foundation animals that we believe are 
tops in their respective breeds. 
We cordially invite you to visit us at Ken-Caryl Ranch. 


CLAUDE LOWREY, Manager 


A. 'T. McDANNALD & HARTSEL RANCH 


HARTSEL, COLORADO 
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NOW... 


... you can buy them! 


Oil country cattle guards 
for stockmen 


Specifications: 


Width 

Roadway 
Capacity 10 Tons 
Weight 800 Lbs. 


Priced at only $57.75 
F.O.B. Wichita 
Wings $10.00 Extra 
Other Models Up To $210. 
These cattle guards are made 


from heavy oil field tubing welded 
into a single unit. 


Can be shipped by regular truck 
line or railroad. Nothing to as- 
semble. No special transportation 
needed. Easy to install. Will last 
a lifetime. End your gate prob- 
lems forever. 


6 Feet 
10 Feet 


We have made hundreds of guards 
for the oil industry. Now you can 
buy them at a price you can af- 
ford to pay. 


Order Direct From Manufacturer 
and Save Up Tu $50 
SEND NO MONEY 


Simply send us your name and 
shipping point. We will imme- 
diately ship your Standard-Built 
cattle guards to you for inspec- 
tion. 


IF YOU DON’T LIKE ’EM, 
DON’T TAKE °EM 


For full details write to— 


PINSKER SUPPLY CO. 


P.O. BOX 906 
Wichita, Kansas 
Manufacturers of 
Standard-Built Cattle Guards 
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Production Credit Associations in 
Texas Pay Off 


T is rare indeed when a group of 

people voluntarily return money to 

the United States Treasury, partic- 
ularly in these days when there is such 
widespread dependence on the Federal 
Government for financial support. Nev- 
ertheless, this is what the 36 production 
credit associations in Texas have been 
doing since 1944. Starting with approxi- 
mately $8,000,000 of government-owned 
capital stock in 1934, the associations 
completed the job by paying off the last 
dollar at the end of 1949. 

A remarkable feature of this perform- 
ance is the fact that the government had 
not set a definite time limit in which the 
capital was to be returned to the Treas- 
ury. Also, in paying off the government 
capital the associations became subject 
to Federal income and other taxes. 

In returning the last of the govern- 
ment stock, the production credit asso- 
ciations in Texas are well in the lead of 
the rest of the country. Of the 467 asso- 
ciations outside of Texas, around 75 have 
paid off in full and about two-thirds of 
the total original capital stock invest- 
ment by the government has been re- 
turned to the Treasury. 

During the sixteen years since the 
associations were organized it has been 
necessary for Texas farmers and ranch- 
ers not only to raise about $8,000,000 
to replace the government’s investment 
but also another $7,000,000 to get the 
capital and surplus needed to support 
the volume of loans they are now hand- 
ling. Of this $15,000,000 of capital and 
surplus now in the Texas associations, 
only about $3,000,000 represents capital 
stock that members are legally required 
to purchase in connection with their 
loans. The balance was raised (1) by 
members voluntarily keeping about $3,- 
200,000 of stock not now needed in their 
loans, (2) by members voluntarily pur- 
chasing an additional $3,000,000 of stock, 
and (3) by accumulating about $5,800,- 
000 in surplus from earnings over the 
sixteen years. Many of the associations 
in recent years have greatly increased 
their earnings through a small increase 
in interest rate on loans. 

Each production credit association is 
a separate business corporation operated 
under the direction of a board of farmer- 
rancher directors elected by the stock- 
holders. Two members of the board and 
the manager pass on all loans. The asso- 
ciations make loans for anything a farm- 
er or rancher needs in the operation of 
his farm or ranch except long-term loans 
on his land. In passing on loans, em- 
phasis is placed on the applicant’s ability 
to repay the obligation from income 
from his operation. A great deal of care 
is exercised in sizing up the man him- 
self and a strong effort is made not to 
make loans which it might be necessary 
to collect through the sale of his col- 
lateral. 

The associations obtain their loan 
funds by selling their notes to the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank of Hous- 
ton, which in turn gets its funds by 
selling short-term bonds to private in- 
vestors in all parts of the country. The 
associations do not and never have 
loaned government money. 

The production credit associations in 
Texas are a part of the nation-wide pro- 
duction credit system for American agri- 


culture. There are 503 associations in 
the country. Congress supplied approxi- 
mately $80,000,000 in capital stock for 
these associations to get started on back 
in 1933-1934. About $55,000,000 of this 
investment has been paid back, and 
rapid strides are being made to finish 
the job in the next few years. 

Although the organization of produc- 
tion credit associations was provided for 
in the Farm Credit Act passed by Con- 
gress in the dark days of 1933, the idea 
of having a special and permanent sys- 
tem of agricultural credit in this country 
had been developing since as far back as 
1912, when Congress sent a commission 
to Europe to study their farm credit 
systems. Out of this study grew the 
Federal land banks established in 1917 
and the Federal intermediate credit 
banks set up in 1923. The organization 
of production credit associations was 
only the next logical step in the process 
of building a complete credit system for 
American farmers and ranchers. They 
are merely the retailers of the wholesale 
credit which was already available 
through the Federal intermediate credit 
banks. Provision was made for the farm- 
ers and ranchers themselves to acquire 
full ownership of the associations and 
along with it the responsibility for their 
success. This plan was adopted on the 
age-old theory that people tend to take 
care of what belongs to them and the 
idea that only local farmers and ranch- 
ers have the intimate knowledge of the 
people and their operations that is neces- 
sary in making loans which are both 
safe to the lender and profitable to the 
borrower. 


Feeding Citrus Pulp to Cattle 


ATTLE feeding studies conducted 

at the Florida Range Cattle ex- 

periment station showed that citrus 
pulp and citrus molasses compared fa- 
vorably with other fattening feeds. 

This was reported by W. G. Kirk of 
that station in a report presented at the 
American Society of Animal Production 
in Chicago recently. 

The report covered trials in which 
steers and heifers were fed individually 
in dry lot, and on pasture. The dry lot 
animals received hay, cottonseed meal 
and a mineral mixture. Those on pasture 
also received cottonseed meal. 

Mr. Kirk asserted that the citrus pulp 
and molasses are both eaten readily by 
cattle. Both are rich in nitrogen-free 
extract and calcium and are low in pro- 
tein and phosphorus. The dried citrus 
pulp is considered a bulky concentrate 
feed. The results showed that one-half of 
the citrus pulp of the ration can be re- 
placed by an equal weight of either citrus 
or cane molasses. 

The citrus and cane molasses appeared 
to be equal in feeding value and there 
were no observable differences in the 
meat, judged by physical, chemical and 
cooking tests. 

All animals remained in good thrift 
throughout the feeding periods. 








I have read The Cattleman ever since 
it started and expect to read it as long as 
‘ live.— Uncle Bob Weatherly, Rotan, 

exas. 
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BUILDING AHEAD- 


—with a 





GREATER WEST TEXAS 


A great empire once linked inseparably 
with agricultural enterprises now plays host 
to powerful industrial forces—and a greater 
West Texas takes its place among the na- 
tion’s leading production areas. 


To keep pace with the unprecedented de- 
mands for electric service in West Texas, 
the Texas Electric Service Company con- 
tinues to pursue with utmost vigor its post- 
war construction and expansion program. 


126,000 kilowatts have been added in 1948 
and 1949 to the company’s generating 
capacity. Additional power units totaling 
190,000 kilowatts are scheduled for deliv- 
ery during 1950, 1951 and 1952. With the 
addition of new and enlarged substations, 
new transmission and distribution lines and 
the construction of other types of electric 
service facilities, this additional power will 
be made readily available whenever and 
wherever it is needed. 


TEXAS ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY 





S. 
ERVING Fort Worth, Wichita Falls, Big Spring, Sweetwater, Odessa, Midland, Lamesa, 


Grand Prairie, Breckenridge, Arlington, Colorado City, Graham, Ranger, Eastland, Mona- 
hans, Snyder, Crane, Henrietta, lowa Park, Wink, Archer City, Bellevue, Andrews, O’Donnell, 
Deleon, Gorman, Roscoe, Loraine, Stanton and other towns and communities, farms and 
ranches, in an integrated area of industrial and agricultural West Texas. 
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er write direct for descriptive folder to: 
TONY LAMA CO., INC. 


Dept. H, 105 E. Overland St., El Paso, Texas 








“THE HAPPY FAMILY” 
Lifelike ... Authenic... Models... 


Here’s an item every member of the family . . young and old alike . . will appreciate. The 
“Happy Family” lifelike miniature ae > te Cow and Calf look and feel just like real 
Hereford stock. Bull and Cow are 4%” hig’ h and are reddish brown and white . . . Fleck covering 
feels like real Hereford hair! The “Happy Family” is just the thing for mantel or hep display. 
fh are truly a fine manatee of the susamenst Hereford breed! i Genpiste esi 1y $6 6.95 


Ball . . Cow . . and Calf._._ olan 
Postpaid 


RYON SADDLE & RANCH SUPPLY 








en Saddle & Ranch Supply, 
tock Exchange Bidg., Dept. CM, 
Fort _— 6, Texas. 
Enclosed find my check or money order for $ 


(Amount) 
ship me postpaid... Happy Family Miniature Hereford(s). 
(Quantity) 


. State 











All Progressive Ranchmen Read The Cattleman. 
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More Than 1,400 Cattle Enfered 
In National Western 


OHN T. CAINE III, manager of the 
National Western Stock S ow, to be 
held at Denver January 13-21, an- 

nounces that more than 1,400 head of 
breeding and fat cattle have been entered 
for the 1950 show. 


Herefords lead the list with 684 breed- 
ing cattle and 48 fat animals in the open 
mg and 180 fat cattle in the junior 
show. 


Aberdeen-Angus entries total 282 head 
in the breeding classes, 26 fat animals in 
the open and 54 fat cattle in the junior 
show. There will be eight pens of three 
Angus bulls and three pens of five. 

The Shorthorn show shows a decided 
increase over last year, with 103 head 
entered in the breeding classes, 11 fat 
animals in the open division and 48 fat 
Shorthorns in the junior division. 

Entries in the carlot division are ex- 
pected to set another record this year. 

The following judges have been named 
to pass on the respective breeds of beef 
cattle: 

Hereford breeding classes—A. D. Web- 
er, Kansas State College, Manhattan, and 
Don Good, Kansas State College, assist- 
ant. 

Shorthorn breeding classes—Bill Ross, 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 

Aberdeen-Angus breeding classes—P. 
S. Shearer, Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 

Open class Hereford steers—Herman 
Purdy, Ohio State University. 

Open class Shorthorn steers—Bill Ross. 

open class Aberdeen-Angus steers— 

. Shearer. 

Grand champion steer—Dean H. H. 
Kildee, Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 

Pens of Hereford bulls—Albert K. 
Mitchell, Mosquero, N. M.; Alan Feeney, 
Milky Way Hereford Ranch, Phoenix, 
Ariz., and Harvey McDougal, Fontana 
Farms, Collinsville, Cal. 

Pens of Aberdeen-Angus bulls—How- 
ard Barnes, Cody, Neb., and Jack Mil- 
burn, N Bar Ranch, Lewistown, Mont. 

Following is the livestock judging pro- 
gram for the National Western Stock 

how: 

LIVESTOCK JUDGING PROGRAM 
Friday, January 13 
8:00 a. m.—Sifting Junior Steers—Arena. 
Saturday, January 14 
8:00 a. m.—Junior Show Steers—Arena. 
}4 4 ™ m.—Livestock Judging Contest—Arena. 
m.—Seed Show—Second Floor, Three- 
Story vExhibit Hall. 

10 —Wool Show. 

10: ‘00 = gs on Show—Third Floor, 
Three-Story Exhibit Hall. 

1:00 p. m.—Carloads Yearling Bulls——-Stock- 
yards. 

Sunday, January 15 
m.—Hereford Sale Cattle—Arena. 
m.—Angus Sale Cattle—Arena. 
m.—Quarter Horses—Arena. 


: m.—Seed Show. 

. m.—Wool Judging Contest— Wool Show. 
.m.—Carloads Bull Calves—Stockyards. 
.m.—Angus 3 and 5-Bull Lots—Stock- 


Monday, January 16 
m.—Open Class Steers—Arena. 
m.—Hereford Breeding Cattle—Arena, 
2 9 a. m.—Angus Breeding Cattle—Arena, All 
jay. 
9:00 a.m.—Junior Show Fat Lambs — Sheep 
— Ring. 


0 Noon—Grand Champion Steer—Arena. 
be 00 p. m.—Carload Feeder Yearlings—Stock- 


p. m.—Open Class Fat Sheep—Sheep 
Judging Ring. 
00 p. m. Senies Show Fat Hogs—Hog Judg- 


ing, Ring. Sonthd R ai Sheep—Sheep 
pe 4 Ring. " 

2:30 p. m.—Open Class Fat Hogs—Hog Judg- 
ing Ring. 
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NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK SHOW 
HORSE SHOW and RODEO 


1950 JANUARY 13 through 21 1950 





“The Wests Most Usefak Livestock Event” 
* 


BEEF CATTLE - SHEEP - HOGS - HORSES| 
JUNIOR SHOW - WOOL SHOW - SEED SHOW 
POULTRY - RABBITS 


HEREFORD  ABERDEEN-ANGUS QUARTER HORSE 
SALE * SALE * SALE | 
JAN. 17 JAN. 18 JAN. 16 


FAT CARLOT SALE - JAN. 18 


(Cattle, Sheep, Hogs) 


FAT INDIVIDUALS SALES: 


Lambs and Hogs - Jan. 18 * Feeder Cattle - Jan. 19 %* Junior Steers - Jan. 20 
* 


2,000 Purebred Range Bulls For Sale 


in the stockyards 


UNION STOCK YARDS - Denver, Colorado 


John T. Caine, III, General Manager 
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Tuesday, January 17 
. m.—Shorthorn Breeding Cattle—Arena. 
.m.—Angus Breeding pe pte 
. m.—Palomino Horses—. 
. m.—Rambouillet, Corriedate and Colum- 
ng Sheep—-Sheep Judging Ri: 
.m.—Carloads Feeder Calves Bock 


a.m.—Carloads Fat Cattle—Stockyards. 
a.m.—Junior Carloads Fat Cattle—Stock- 


a. m.—Carloads Fat Sheep—Stockyards. 
a.m.—Carloads Fat Hogs—Stockyards. 
p. m.—Hampshire and Suffolk Breeding 
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READY NOW! 
The JAQUES 
1950 TRACTOR-MOUNTED POWER SAW 


“< “< oc 
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Turns YOUR tree and brush- Shup—lhowp Judging Ring. 
Wednesday, January 18 


infested land into profit-mak- 8:00 a. m.—Hereford Breeding Cattle—Arena. 
8:00 a. m.—Shorthorn Breeding Cattle—Arena. 


ing pasture and crop acreage | _ aeninien demmnee 8h 
—at a cost of A FEW CENTS #200 Sspeciah rene Hyento™Brenfngn 
FS . m.—Monday, nuary — Parade o 
AN HOUR! Junior Show Champions. ¥ 
7:30 p. m.--Tuesday, January 17— Best Ten 
ont, Angus Breeding Cattle. 
7:30 p. m.—Wednesday, January 18—Best Ten 


One man can clear your land Head, Hereford Breeding Cattle. 
° 7:30 p. m.—Thursday, January 19 — Best Ten 
quickly—and you can pay for 


Head, Shorthorn Breeding Cattle. 
the land-clearing by SELLING - 
THE FELLED TIMBER! $ 59 8 50 FOB Pasture as a Livestock Feed 
DENISON, TEXAS 6c ASTURE forage is rapidly gaining 


well-deserved nears : a a 
valuable and economical livestock 
The NEW Jac 1950 T -Mounted P. is i -mak ” 
and all ferme of any size. It fits ALL TYPES oF eedhsd consents 22 HP up. Quick and feed,” asserted Dr. W. P. Garrigus, Uni- 
easy to mount—requires no modification on your tractor. versity of Bacay ve in t kekeel taeden. 
, : the American iety of Anima uc- 
Complete! % 
quent Sobel Sedepemek tmabas ban exentoeth Gaeok Wiel aeis tooth ohn Seed Beomnl coation, tion at its annual meeting in Chicago 
insuring safety for operator. recently. 
Built to last for years. Simply-constructed of finest materials. Easy to mount—easy to operate— He asserted that in swine production 
makes money for you from the start. Now in use on thousands of ranches and farms. tests, poe forage replaced up to one- 
‘ F half of the protein supplement and up to 
Write or phone TODAY for further information one-fifth of, the grain needed. Sheep can 
e produced on pasture with practically 
W no grain. From 400 to 500 pounds of 
Phone JAQUES PO ER SAW co. beef per acre has been produced on pas- 
736 DENISON - TEXAS ture in various states and a goal of 600 
pounds is possible. 
Dr. Garrigus stated that good pasture 
must yield R. —- of a 
must be high in digestible nutrients—an 
De You Feed Your must be highly palatable. He declared 
that a plentiful pasture supply makes it 
M I nw E R A L fo the , unnecessary for the grazing beef animal 
a + Hes to travel as far in filling its stomach. 
To be efficient, pastures must be con- 


WINDS ae | ‘ sumed while in a young and rapidly 


























growing condition. 

Pointing out the importance of palata- 
bility in pasture forage, the Kentucky 
man said that higher palatability in- 
duces the animal to eat more grass per 
day, and thus helps make possible greater 
gains after maintenance requirements 
are met. 

At the Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Ladino clover has rated 
LIVESTOCK higher in palatability, digestibility and 
in protein content than any other pas- 
ture crop. In actual tests, yearling steers 


The WINKLER FEEDER is an lent CREEP FEEDER IT PAYS FOR on Ladino clover have consumed a daily 
REPEAT ORDERS ARE PROVING ITS POPULARITY ALL OVER THE COUNTRY ITSELF average of nearly 28 pounds of dry mat- 
ter per day—thus producing twice as 


much total digestible nutrients and five 
New crop cottonseed meal and pellets can now be offered. times as much digestible protein as is 
suggested by the National Research 
Council as being adequate for fattening 
steers. 

' “Our farmers who have it available,” 
4 | Said the speaker, “find that the com- 
4 | bination of improved pastures, efficient 
‘ 

6 
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Distributed by MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT Please send me free information on how | can save with a 
Winkler Free Choice Mineral Feeder. 
H. T. BIBB CO. = 


FEED AND GRAIN 
120 LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE 





livestock, and adapted livestock enter- 
prises, is unexcelled as a profit maker.” 





FORT WORTH 6, TEXAS STATE. 
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| 72nd Annual Convention 

TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE | 

PROGRESSIVE CATTLEMEN (gcueaaT DISPLAY THIS SIGN RAISERS ASSOCIATION 
Write for further information [=m 1109 Burk Burnett Bldg., Fort Worth San Antonio, Texas — March 14-15 























WAHIB 


(King Solomon) 


Registered Arabian Stallion 
Direct from 


King Farouk of Egypt 


LUCKY STRIKE 


AQHA 181 


Bred by The King Ranch 
Kingsville, Texas 
Foaled August 15, 1935 
Sire: Old Sorrel, AQHA 209, 
bred by George Clegg 
Dam: Panchita Kleberg, 
AQHA 871, 
bred by King Ranch 





G.R. WHITE 


BRADY, TEXAS 
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BROWN COUNTY POLLED HEREFORD SALE 
OFFERS 


BLOODLINES of CHAMPIONS - JAN. 2lst 
39 BULLS % 15 FEMALES 


This bull sells This female sells 





In the following National shows the champions listed 

were produced in herds owned by members of the 

Brown County Polled Hereford Breeders Ass’n Sale: CONSIGNORS 

1944—Atlanta—Ch and reserve champion 
ne Ceres ee Jim and Fay Gill, Coleman _—Fred Leach, Brownwood 


1945—Jackson—Champion sale bull. 
1946—3 shows . Gill Ranch, Whon N. M. Barnett, Melvin 


Des Moines—Champion bull, reserve cham- | Winke!’s Hereford Ranch, Llano M. M. Mitchell, Sanderson 
pion female, champion and reserve cham- 
pion sale bull. Ollie Newman, Mart Mans Hoggett, Merizon 

Baton Rouge—Champion bull. 

Columbus — Reserve champion female, | 8. A. Halbert, Sonora Double Bar Ranch, Sonora 
champion sale female. 3 ‘ 

1947—Knoxville—Champion female, reserve cham- M. E. Fry & Son, Cisco Claude McInnis, Byrds 


ion bull, champion sale bull. ‘ 

2066-Lthearen-eendion and reserve champion sale J. HL Fry & Sens, Brownweed Carl Shelificld. Breckesmith 

female. Joe Weedon, Grosvenor 

1949—Memphis—Champion bull was sired by a herd 
bull of this area. 


You can buy from the same bloodlines that produced these National Champions 


Saturday, January 21, 1950 
Brown County Polled Hereford Breeders Assn. 


For hotel reservations write Hotel Brownwood 














For catalogs write JOE DAN WEEDON, Grosvenor, Texas 


Col. Walter Britten Claud Willett 
Auctioneer For The Cattleman 


Attend the Horned Hereford Sale January 20th 
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OWNWOOD HERBPORD SALE 


During the Brownwood Livesioch Shou 


AUCTION 


Friday, January 20, 1950 * Brownwood, Tea 


The Brownwood Hereford Sale will be held at 1:00 P. M., January 20, 
1950, at the Brownwood Livestock Show Grounds. This show and sale 
has been opened to the world and we have a large number of consignors 
scattered throughout Texas. We believe this has enabled us to have the 
highest quality consignment ever offered in the Brownwood Sale. We 
are selling 58 head, consisting of 27 bulls and 21 females. 


sect ete A 


CONSIGNORS 


Consignor Address 
McBride Bros. ........................................... Blanket, Texas 
N. Hi. Haggis cece neces Bangs, Texas 
M. D. Willhite.............00............................ Dallas, Texas FH. RR. Strenunbve occ eeeeeeee cece 

Goldthwaite, Texas 
Porter J. Davis.................................Cross Plains, Texas W. Jj. Fulwiler.... 
BR. D, Beowee nooo es es cecceccsessesseessssssssseeesssss-s. Coleman, Texas R. E. Harrell .... i ase 
Lewis Pafford o.......0000:cccccccenn--...Mfullin, Texas A. J. Swenson Ranch. 
Earl Fisher ............... senissnsdMVfullin, Texas J. M. Sentient... ieee 
C. T. McClatchy & Pile ‘ Bangs, Texas W. Be Barrett 0.00000 cccccccssssssennnnee Comanche, Texas 
J. Re Horton eu... Goldthwaite, Texas Earl Guitar ooo eeeceecccecseeeesesessnneenss-n Abilene, Texas 
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W. B. BARRET For catalogue write JUSTON T. McBRIDE. 
President Box 710, Brownwood 


* 


Hereford cattle will be judged on January 19th. 
The Brownwood Livestock Show will be held January 19-22. 


Gh Habe Pete A Polled Hereford Sale will be held January 21. poe fetes 
Auctioneer For The Cattleman 
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Houston Fat Stock Show and Livestock 
Exposition February 1-12 


7 ACH year the Houston Fat Stock 
Show and _ Livestock Exposition 
reaches a new climax. Each year it 

expands in size, and importance, setting 
new records, drawing larger crowds and 
increasing its exhibits both in number 
and in quality. 

Because of the deep purpose behind 
the show—that of helping Texas youth 
to be better farmers and ranchmen, Presi- 
dent W. A. Lee is confident that the 
1950 show and succeeding ones will con- 
tinue to grow and that the Houston 
Fat Stock Show will continue to be in 
the nation’s spotlight. 

The 1950 show, predicted to break all 
previous records, will run for 12 days 
from February 1 through 12. With a 
premium list that matches any show in 
the nation, show officials are already 
setting their sights on the greatest rodeo 
and livestock exposition in the stock 
show’s 18-year history. 

Headlining the 1950 show entertain- 
ment list is western movie and radio 
star, Roy Rogers; his actress wife, Texas 
born Dale Evans; and Foy Willing and 
the Riders of the Purple Sage. World 
famous as the “King of the Cowboys,” 
Roy Rogers will spotlight 18 perform- 
ances of the rodeo with his educated 
horse, “Trigger.” 

More than 10,000 entries of livestock, 
prize animals from farms and ranches 
throughout the nation, are expected to 
be on hand for the show on opening date. 
All over the country young and old alike 


are grooming their prize exhibits hoping 
to take home, on closing date, a portion 
of the more than $50,000 being offered 
in premiums at the 1950 show. 

Monday, December 15, was the dead- 
line for livestock entries which so flood- 
ed the stock show office that the exact 
tabulation will not be known for some 
time. Exhibitors of Palominos, Quarter 
and cutting horses, rabbits and poultry 
have until January 15 to enter. 

Opening the Stock Show on February 
1 will be a colorful western parade 
through the downtown streets of Hous- 
ton, headed by Governor Allan Shivers 
and Roy Rogers. More than 60 high 
school bands from throughout East Texas 
and the Gulf Coast area have been in- 
vited to participate in the gala affair. 
The clatter of horses’ hoofs will leave 
echoes ringing between the canyon of 
skyscrapers of metropolitan Houston. 

The show during its 12 days is ex- 
pected to draw over half million of fun- 
loving rodeo and livestock fans. The Sam 
Houston Coliseum, home of the stock 
show, will be decked in gala western 
colors and the sound of cheering thou- 
sands will mark the opening of the initial 
rodeo at 8 p. m. on February 1. 

With a purse of more than $45,000 in 
prize money and entry fees being offered 
for the rodeo events, professional cow- 
boys from every state in the nation will 
try their luck in riding the bucking 
brones and the wild-eyed steers. 

The Brahman cattle exhibit at the 


January 


1950 show will be the largest of its kind 
in the world. Infiltration of this breed 
into the United States began with an 
importation from India at the half mark 
of the 19th century. By 1932 when the 
Houston show started, they were no 
longer objects of exotic interest to the 
cattlemen of South Texas. Today the 
Brahman breed is developing rapidly and 
the Houston Fat Stock Show has played 
an important role in helping to establish 
the breed. The breed continues to hold 
first place in number of entries, quality 
and prize money at the show. 

The livestock auction sales at the show 
never cease to command unusual atten- 
tion. The captivating chant of the auc- 
tioneer, the sight of blue-blood steers, 
porkers, lambs, rabbits and poultry go- 
ing on the block and the thrill of watch- 
ing the bidders compete with one an- 
other for the offerings—all of these 
make the auction ring a spectacle well 
worth seeing. 

In 1949, market stock offered at the 
auction during the first week brought 
$367,000, $100,000 more than the year 
before. And the breeding sales grossed 
almost $80,000. 

Selected as the grand champion steer 
of the 1949 show was the 900-pound 
Shorthorn, “Mysie,” owned and raised by 
Seth Turner of Purmela. Glenn Mc- 
Carthy, Houston oilman, paid $13,500 for 
the steer, a far cry from the $1,000 the 
Rice Hotel paid Clifford Jordan of Art, 
Texas, in 1938 when the show was ex- 
periencing growing pains. 

An auction sales committee performs 
yeoman service in planning and execut- 
ing the sales. Composed of over 100 of 
Houston’s business and civic leaders, the 
committee spends a great many weeks 








~ SELLING IN BROWNWOOD 


] 


We are 


chief 6th. 


* BROWNWOOD, JAN. 21: 


2 bulls, one a grandson of Domestic Mis- 


* FORT WORTH, FEB. 1: 


consigning to these 


sales: 





3 bulls and one female. 
They are all sired by Woodrow Domestic and 
will be shown as our get of sire in the open show. 


| %® HILL COUNTRY SALE, MASON, FEB. 16: 


3 bulls and one female. 

Included in this consignment are one grand- 
son and one granddaughter of Domestic 
Mischief 6th. 


Domestic Anxiety 52d, one of the bulls we are selling 
in the Brownwood Sale, Saturday, January 21. He is 
by Domestic Anxiety and out of Aline 6th. The others 
we are selling in Brownwood are: Domestic Anxiety 
51st, by Domestic Anxiety and out of Mischief Maker 
14th; Woodrow Mischief 62d, by Woodrow Mischief 
and out of Winnie Domino 2d; Domestic Domino 6th, 
by Domestic Domino and out of Belle Mischief. We 
are selling in the Fort Worth Sale, February 1: Wood- 
row Anxiety, by Domestic Anxiety, Jr., and out of Lorna 
Doone 7th; Blanche 18th, by Domestic Anxiety and 
out of Blanche 4th. We believe these are good cattle 
and we hope those interested will look them over before 


sale day. 


MANS HOGGETT 


MERTZON, TEXAS 


All of the above sale cattle are out of Star 
Domino bred dams. 


Winkel’s Hereford Ranch 
J. W. Winkel © R. F. Winkel 
LLANO, TEXAS 


























1950 


preceding the show in preparing the list 
of new and former buyers. These buyers 
—large grocery chains, packing plants 
and frozen food firms, restaurant oper- 
ators and the like—start the bidding 
high, primarily to see youthful owners 
get good returns for the many months 
of grooming and feeding that goes into 
a prize animal. 

Big heartedness has always been pres- 
ent in the ring, and many buyers in the 
past have turned animals bought over to 
crippled children’s homes and other 
charitable organizations. 

For action, color, variety and a true 
western atmosphere, all blended with the 
noises and scenes of holiday carnival, 
the Houston Fat Stock Show and Live- 
stock Exposition ranks second to none. 
It’s typically Texan—carried out on a 
gigantic scale that seems to give truth 
to the saying that Texans are never col.- 
tent to do things half way. 


JUDGING PROGRAM 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 1 
8:00 A. M.—Judging Steers—Coliseum Arena. 
Herefords—Boys’ Classes. 
Shorthorns—Boys’ Classes. 
Aberdeen-Angus—Boys’ Classes. 
Brahman—Boys’ Classes. 
:00 A. M.—Judging Boys’ Fat Lambs — Sheep 
Judging Arena. 
2:00 A. M.—Judging Boys’ Fat Swine 
Swine Judging Arena. 
8:00 A. M.—Judging Open Class Fat Swine—Open 
Class Fat Swine Arena. 
:00 A. M.—Judging Fat Chickens. 
8:00 A. M.—Judging Fat Turkeys. 
:00 A. M.—Opening Day Parade. 
2:00 P. M.—Judging Open Class 
Sheep Judging — 
2:00 P. M.— —s Negro Boys’ Fat Swine— 
Open Class Fat Swine Judging Arena. 
8:00 P. M.—World’s Championship Rodeo and 
Horse Show. 


-Boys’ Fat 


Fat Lambs— 


HALBERT’S 
HORNLESS 
HEREFORDS 


Ae Cattloman 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2 


.M.—Judging Scramble Steers—Coliseum 
Arena. 
. M.—Judging Jersey Classes, Junior Dairy 
Show—Coliseum Arena. 
M.—Judging Open Class Steers—Coliseum 
Arena. 
M.—Judging Guernsey Classes, 
D jhow—Coliseum Arena. 
Championship Rodeo 
ow. 
. M.—Awarding Grand Champion Steer— 
Rodeo Arena Parade of Steers. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 3 
. M.—World’s Championship Rodeo and 
orse Show. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4 
. M.—4-H and F. F. A. Grass Judging Con- 
test. 


Junior 


and 


109 


Championship Rodeo and 


10:00 A. M.—World’s 
how. 
Championship Rodeo and 


Horse S 

2:00 P. M.—World’s 
Horse Show. 

3:00 P. M.—Award Grass Judging Contest Awards 

leo Arena. 

3:30 P. M. —Parade of Blue and Red Ribbon 
Junior Dairy Winners. 

8:00 P. M.—World’s Championship Rodeo and 
Horse Show. 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 5 


2:00 P. M.—World’s Championship Rodeo 
orse 

8:00 P. M.—World’s 
Horse 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 6 


8:00 A. M.—Brahman, Jersey, and Guernsey Cat- 
tle, and Breeding Sheep Move In. 

1:00 P. See Angus, and Shorthorn Cat- 
tle. 


and 


ow. 
aaemgieailp Rodeo and 











Albert K. Mitchell, 
(right ), prominent 
New Mexico cattle- 
man, i8 congratu- 
lated by Dan Case- 
ment, veteran Kan- 
sas livestock man, 
following the recent 
presentation of Mr. 
Mitchell's portrait to 
the Saddle and Sir- 
loin Club of Chicago. 
Mr. Casement made 
the speech of presen- 
tation. 





Domestic Woodrow 258th calved 11/18/48 by 
Domestic Woodrow 4th. 

Domestic Mischief H 107th calved 12/29/48 
by Domestic Mischief 74th. 


Domestic Mischief H 102d calved 12/22/48 by 
Domestic Mischief 74th. 


FEMALES 


Miss T Rupert 2d calved 4/18/48 by T Royal 
Rupert 60th and bred to Domestic Woodrow 
120th. 





—Selling at Brownwood, January aI 


BULLS 


Domestic Mischief H 105th calved 12/28/48 by 
Domestic Mischief 74th. 

Colorado Mischief calved 12/29/48 by Domestic 
Mischief 74th. 


Domestic Woodrow 52d calved 
Domestic Woodrow. 


1/24/49 by 


Miss Bonnie Domestic calved 1/17/48 by Bon- 
nie Mischief and bred to Domestic Woodrow 
120th. 





* 





Nelling at Fort Worth, February 1—— 


THE BULL 


Domestic Mischief 564th calved 3/15/48 by Domestic Mischief 6th. 


FEMALES 


Miss Mischief D 9th calved 4/17/48 by Domestic Mischief 74th and bred to Domestic Woodrow 


120th. 


Maybelle Mischief calved 5/1/48 by Domestic Mischief 74th and bred to Domestic Woodrow 120th. 








Domestic Mischief 74th, sire of six head in these two sales, is a full brother to 
Domestic Woodrow, sire of the 1949 National Champion bull, Essar Domestic W. 


Koel A HALBERT, SONORA, TEXAS 
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SHE SELLS IN THE BROWNWOOD SALE | 


- 





BONNY DUCHESS 14th 


She Cattleman 





Selling in Brownwood, 
Jan. 21: 
3 Bulls and 1 Heifer 











Selling in Fort Worth: 
Feb. 1: 
2 Jr. Bull Calves 








at the 1949 Fort Worth sale. 
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All of these cattle are by our herd sire, Bonny B Domino 
lst, sire of both the champion bull and champion female 


acres ITE 
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Do you make your 


cattle “hike” 


for their 


water? Too much traveling 
can cut their weight and your 


profits at the same time. 
Experienced cattlemen have learned 


that DEMP- 


STER Windmills and Water Pumps are a wise 

investment. Whether you have a high line to 
supply electricity for pumps or prefer to use 
windmills, you can get uninterrupted service 


365 days a year. 
your livestock. ‘Why take a 


chance with this year’s profits? . 


Write for this FREE Booklet on 
RUNNING WATER now. 


. delivering fresh water to 





| senp coupon topar! 
! DEMPSTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
{ 601 Sixth St. 
| Beatrice, Neb. 
Please send me my copy of “Running Water” 




















PROTECT YOUR CATTLE 
Write for further information 


PROTECT YOUR PROPERTY 
1109 Burk Burnett Bldg., Fort Worth 








January 

8:00 P. M.—World’s 
Horse S 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 7 


. M.—Breeding Chickens, Market Rabbits, 
and Breeding Rabb’ 


Championship Rodeo and 
how. 


ry Cai juernseys. 
Championship Rodeo and 
iw. 
M.—Parade ¢ of I. career neg ted Place Jer- 
Guernsey Winners. 
eunminnet, FEBRUARY 8 
200 A. M.—Judging Breeding Beef Cattle—Here- 


:00 A. M.—Judging Breeding Beef Cattle—Aber- 
deen-Angus. 
:00 A. M.— Judging Breeding 


:00 P. M. Sane of Champions—Iist Place Here- 
ford and Angus Winners. 
THURSDAY, eran ge er 9 
.—Judging Brahman Cattl 
udging aes Sheep. (continued). 
ng 
Championship Rodeo and 
how. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 16 
.—Judging Brahman Cattle (continued). 
odes Shorthorn Cattle. 
dging Breeding Poultry. 
Championship Rodeo and 
Ww. 
-—Parade of Champions— Ist Place 
Brahman and Shorthorn Winners. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11 
M.—Junior Dairy Judging Contest—Col- 
i Aren 


a. 
Championship Rodeo and 


Horse be 

. M.—World’s Championship Rodeo and 
Horse Show. 

. M.—Presentation of Junior Dairy Judging 


Contest Awards. 
. M.—World’s Championship Rodeo and 
Horse Show. 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 12 
M.—World’s Sate Rodeo and 


Horse 
bee Championship Rodeo and 


AUCTION SALES 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2 
.M.—Fat Lambs—Sheep Judging Arena, 


—Club Boys Swine he ge Arena. 
. M.—Negro Boys Pigs—Club Boys Swine 
Judging Arena. 
FRIDAY, wor tot a 
.M.—Fat Steers—Col 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY _ 
M.—Fat Poultry—Coliseum Lower Annex. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9 
M.—Registered Aberdeen- Angus Cattle 
Sale (Sponsored by Texas Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeders’ Association). 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 16 
. M.—Market Rabbits—Coliseum Lower An- 
nex. 
200 P. M.—Regi d Cattle Sale 
(Sponsored by Texas Area II — The 
American Brahman Breeders’ 
ciation). 


Brahman Breeders To Meet 
In Houston February 9 


HE annual meeting of the general 
assembly of the American Brahman 
Breeders Association, which includes 
the entire membership, will be held at 
2:00 P. M., February 9 in Houston, Texas, 
Herman Taylor, president, announces. 
The meeting will concern reports of last 
year’s progress, plans for the forthcom- 
ing, year and the election of officers. 
lans are being made for a member- 
ship banquet which will be held in con- 
—— with the annual meeting. Mem- 
ers will be notified of the time and 
place later by the ABBA office. 


Rech 











Certainly do like your publication 
especially your covers, stories of the old 
days, horse handling series and horse 
issues.—Bill Teuscher, Rt. 1, Box 276, 
Lancaster, Calif. 
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lot ptunaal Sale 


ENTRAL 
>) KLAHOMA 


HEREFORD BREEDERS ASSN. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


FEBRUARY $9. sitio 
50 Lots Selected Cattle 


13 Bulls  y 37 Females 
Herd Bull Prospects Foundation Females 


Sale to be held at the newly remodeled Sales Ring—Barn No. 2—Stockyards 


Judge A. E. Darlow Auctioneer W. H. Heldenbrand 


For Catalogue or Hotel Reservations Write 


Central Oklahoma Hereford Breeders’ Assn. 


613 Perrine Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Claud Willett for THE CATTLEMAN 
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PFR INDU-ANGUS BULL YEARLING 


INDU-ANGU 


PALEFACE RANCHES 


Home of the 


REGISTERED 
BRAHMANS 
INDU-ANGUS 


Vudu - 4bagus 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
PHONE P-6109 





CHAS. MOORHOUSE COM. CO. 


Buys and Sells 


CATTLE and LAND 
en Commission 
Stocker and Feeder Cattle Our Specialty 
Seymeur, Texas __.$__ Phone 127 
Beajamin, Texas en Se es Phone 34 


Ranch and Stock Farm Loans 


in WEST TEXAS, NEW MEXICO & OKLAHOMA 
Annual interest as low as 4%—10 to 20 years 
Liberal Pay-off Privileges 
Refinance while interest is so low 


Southern States Loan Company 


CHAS. M. HOLT, Pres. Amarillo, Texas 





CONSTANT PROTECTION 


Write for further information 


MEMBER 
TEXAS & SOUTHWESTERN 
CATTLE RALSERS 


POSTEO 


FOR YOUR CATTLE 
1109 Burk Burnett Bldg., Fort Worth 
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Zebu Association Enlarges 
Board of Directors 


HE election of Brogan Fairchild of 

Lottie, Louisiana, H. G. Kimball of 

Cotulla, Texas, and Andrew Johnson 
of Port Bolivar, Texas, to the Board of 
Directors of the Pan American Zebu 
Association, increased the directorate of 
the organization to include twelve mem- 
bers. This action was culminated at a 
final session of the Third Annual Mem- 
bership Convention presided over by Dr. 
William States Jacobs, president of the 
PAZA, and held in San Antonio, Texas, 
on December 8, 1949. 

Kimball was designated by the Asso- 
ciation to serve a three year term and 
is one of the more prominent Zebu 
breeders in South Texas, having gained 
considerable recognition in the preduc- 
tion of red cattle. A majority of the red 
herds of Zebu (Brahman) cattle have 
been bred from animals produced by 
Kimball’s W Crescent Ranch, located near 
Cotulla. 

Brogan Fairchild, one of the more es- 
tablished and renowned breeders of Brah- 
man cattle in Louisiana, was elected for 
a two year term with the directorate. Mr. 
Fairchild maintains one of the most out- 
standing herds of Zebu cattle in Lou- 
isiana, and has long been noted in that 
state for his uncanny ability in the selec- 
tion of outstanding Zebu animals. 

Andrew Johnson of Port Bolivar, 
Texas, will serve with the Zebu Asso- 
ciation’s Board for a one year term. 
Johnson is presently a member of the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Brahman Breeders’ Association and has 
long been recognized as a capable leader 
and a progressive and established cattle 
breeder. The Pan American Zebu Asso- 
ciation has utilized keen judgment in the 
selection of these very outstanding cat- 
tlemen, all of whom are highly experi- 
enced in the breeding and production of 
Zebu cattle. 

The Pan American Zebu Association 
which maintains a herd registry of Indu- 
Brazil type Zebu cattle, is at the present 
time, and under the leadership of Dr. 
Wm. States Jacobs of Houston, en- 
deavoring to expand its program for the 
improvement and promotion of Zebu cat- 
tle. Incorporated into this effort by the 
membership is a plan designed to in- 
crease the membership of the Associa- 
tion, as well as to procure additional 
animals of outstanding quality for entry 
into the Association’s herd records. To 
facilitate this program, President Jacobs 
has offered one of his outstanding 100 
per cent Zebu bred bulls to the individual 
in the PAZA who procures the greatest 
number of new memberships during the 
ensuing year. Tabulations on the results 
of this membership drive will commence 
as of December 8, 1949, and will ex- 
tend through September 14, 1950. Such 
an award is expected to create a great 
amount of incentive toward the procure- 
ment of new memberships, as it is a 
prize that has the potentiality of being 
worth several thousand dollars. 

In conjunction with the final session 
of the Third Annual Membership meet- 
ing, the Board of Directors of the Zebu 
Association held a quarterly meeting im- 
mediately following the adjournment of 
the annual convention. The leaders of 
the Zebu Association devoted consider- 
able planning to the San Antonio Live- 
stock Exposition. In the course of the 
meeting it was announced that Mr. Joao 
Borges Filho of Sao Paulo, Brazil, had 
been engaged to judge the PAZA de- 
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Unretouched Photograph 


Breed For Extra Pounds 


GA St, AEST AOR CREAN, 


You sell your beef cattle by the pound, therefore, added weight to your annual calf crop is an important ; 
factor. These added dollars per head can be realized by using one of our registered Beef Type Brahman bulls. ' 


Our foundation Brahman cattle are of Gir and Guzerat bloodlines from such good herds as J. D. Hudgins, ; 


Hogue Poole, and others who have been so successful breeding Beef Type Brahmans. 


For Sale Now, Two-Year-Old Registered Brahman Bulls 


A typical bull pictured above. 


Visit Us at The Rauch 


Come see these cattle under ranch conditions. You'll be surprised at the weight for age of these cattle. 
Our Ranch is located off San Antonio-Laredo Highway 81. Turn West at Artesia Wells and watch for sign 


at ranch Headquarters. 


GEO.E. LIGHT & SONS 


BREEDERS OF REGISTERED AND CROSS-BRED ZEBU-BRAHMAN CATTLE 


Seapets e HARVEY OWENS, Foreman 
TELEPHONE 2010—CATARINA, TEXAS © POST OFFICE—ARTESIA WELLS, TEXAS 
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partment of the Brahman division of the 
approaching San Antonio Exposition 
scheduled for February 17-26. 

A screening committee consisting of 
Hogue Poole, Milby Butler and J. A. 
Clifford was appointed to function prior 
to the San Antonio Show in order to 
screen out a undesirable animals slated 
for entry in the Exposition. Screening of 
all cattle scheduled for entry in the show 
is scheduled to be effected early in Janu- 
ary. 

The PAZA Board designated Hogue 
Poole of Cotulla, Texas, to serve as chief 
appraiser for the Association during the 
ensuing year and designated the follow- 
ing individuals to serve as alternative 
appraisers: Eligio Garcia, Encino, Texas; 

omer Lord, Crosby, Texas; Bob Coquat, 
Cotulla, Texas; Stanley Kubela, Palacios, 
Texas; Milby Butler, League City, 
Texas; Henry G. Butler, League City, 
Texas; Dr. Wm. States Jacobs, Houston, 
Texas; Esteban Garcia, Austin, Texas; 
Brogan Fairchild, Lottie, Louisiana; 
Frank Williamson, Okeechobee, Florida; 
and Les Wooddell, Nogales, Arizona. 
These appraisers were authorized to per- 
form inspections of animals submitted 
for foundation registration, as well as to 
pass upon and accept the offspring sub- 
mitted for registration with the Asso- 
ciation. The Pan American Zebu Asso- 
ciation requires that all offspring born 
of registered cattle be subj to a 
strict appraisal, in order to qualify for 
entry into the herd registry. Offspring 
are required to be at least five months 
of age in order to be eligible for ap- 
praisal and registration. A sound calf 
appraisal program has done much to for- 
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ward the objectives of the Zebu breed- 
ers affiliated with the Pan American 
Zebu Association. The Association main- 
tains its Secretary’s Office at Cotulla, 
Texas. 

Brazilian Catileman to Judge 
HE Pan American Zebu Association 
has announced that Mr. Joao Borges 
Filho, a prominent cattleman of Sao 

Paulo, Brazil, will judge the Zebu divi- 
sion of the 1950 San Antonio Livestock 
Exposition to be held February 17-27. 

Mr. Borges, a member of one of the 
outstanding ranching families of Brazil, 
with a lifetime experience in the breed- 
ing and production of purebred Zebu 
cattle, is especially qualified for such an 
assignment. It was the father of Joao 
Borges that founded the Sociedad Rural 
De Triangulo Mineiro, a cattle breed As- 
sociation that presently maintains regis- 
try records on the prominent breeds of 
Zebu cattle being utilized in Brazil. 

The San Antonio Livestock Exposi- 
tion is indeed fortunate to secure the 
services of so prominent authority, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the Exposi- 
tion is rendering an unusual effort to- 
ward complete representation of the 
purebred Zebu and Brahman industry in 
the United States, through the estab- 
lishment of a dual show, in which both 
breed Associations will be well represent- 
ed. Prominent Zebu and Brahman breed- 
ers are anticipating a very outstanding 
exhibition of Zebu cattle to be displayed 
at the 1950 San Antonio Exposition. 
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Dr. Herl Heads Virus-Serum 
Control Division for B. A. I. 


R. OREN E. HERL has been ap- 
ointed head of the Division of 
irus-Serum Control of the Bureau 

of Animal Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. He succeeds Dr. Don I. 
Skidmore, who retired on September 30. 

Dr. Herl first entered the Bureau in 
1916 in the meat inspection service in 
Fort Worth, Texas. The following year 
he transferred to the Division of Virus- 
Serum Control in Kansas City, and was 
later made assistant inspector in charge. 
From 1935 to 1939 he served as traveling 
inspector with headquarters in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. He was transferred to Wash- 
ington in September 1939 and in Oc- 
tober 1948 became assistant to the head 
of the Division. 

Dr. Herl was born on a farm in Van 
Wert County, Ohio, near Wren. He re- 
ceived his D. V. M. from the College of 
Veterinary Medicine, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, in 1916. He is a member of the 
American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the U. S. Livestock Sanitary Asso- 
ciation, the National Association of Fed- 
eral Veterinarians, and the District of 
Columbia Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. 

As head of the Division of Virus- 
Serum Control, Dr. Herl will direct the 
Bureau’s work of licensing and distribut- 
ing biological products intended for use 
in the diagnosis, prevention, and treat- 
ment of disease in domestic animals. On 
June 30, 1949, operations were being 
supervised in 68 licensed establishments. 





January 16 thru 20 


* OCALA BRAHMAN SHOW, Ocala, Florida 


BRAHMANS 


HEAD the STARS! 


Great Beef-Building plans in the future of the Live- 
stock Industry are born each time the Brahman 
Breed is “on show”, Cattlemen everywhere are 


watching these “stars of the show’ 
dented heights of prominence as contributors to the 
nation’s meat supply. 


See the feature livestock attraction . . 
at the following: 


cattle... 


*%& SOUTHWEST EXPOSITION AND FAT STOCK 
SHOW, Fort Worth, Texas 
January 27 thru February 5 


AMERICAN BRAHMAN BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


*% HOUSTON FAT STOCK SHOW & LIVESTOCK 
EXPOSITION 


* SAN ANTONIO LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION 


*& LSU LIVESTOCK SHOW 


’ 


rise to unprece- 


. fine Brahman 


February 1 thru 12 


February 17 thru 26 
March 4 thru 15 








2711 SOUTH MAIN 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
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North Plains Hereford Breeders Ass'n 
SHOW and SALE 


PERRYTON (MGM Mon, Tues, 
TEXAS ¥ February 6 and 7) 


Offering 38 Bulls, 21 Females 


from the following consignors 
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WE ARE SELLING: 


One Heifer and One Bull in the Fort Worth Polled Hereford 
Sale of Feb. 1 


* THE HEIFER: T Mellow Blanche 364696-5691843, a Sep- 
tember, 14, 1948, daughter of Mellow Mischief. 


* THE BULL: T Mischief Domino 6th, 364708-5691839, a De- 
cember 9, 1948, son of T Mellow Mischief Jr. 


Be sure to see our good Sr. bull calves that we will have in 
the yards for sale at the National Western Show in Denver, 


January 13-21. 


Trenfield Polled Herefords 


John Trenfield, Mgr. FOLLETT, TEXAS 
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RANCHERS, FARMERS 
AND POULTRYMEN 


WILL YOU PLEASE READ, 
ANALYZE, AND BE YOUR 
OWN JUDGE, 

THEN BUY FEEDS? 


WILL YOU, have your Feed Dealer show you 
a raw sample of the CALCIUM SUPPLE- 
MENT that he uses in his feeds and mineral 
mixes? 
If it is “CARBOTEX” you can crumble it 
with your fingers and eat it in the natural 
state. Livestock eat it from the ground. 
WILL YOU, compare “CARBOTEX,” our soft amorphous limestone, with all 
other calcium supplements in the natural state and see if there is another that 
can be eaten as it comes from the ground? 


WILL YOU, feed “CARBOTEX” to see if it will help to prevent BLOAT, 
SCOURS, MILK-FEVER, RICKETS, SOFT-SHELL EGGS, and other 
troubles caused by calcium deficiency, and check your own results? 


WILL YOU, if “CARBOTEX” proves to be a superior calcium supplement 
in your own feed pens, tell your neighbors? 


TEXAS CARBONATE COMPANY 


FLORENCE, TEXAS 


| 
| 
| 
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Texas Polled Hereford News 


By HENRY FUSSELL, Secretary, 
Texas Polled Hereford Association 


APPY NEW YEAR to all. A full 

program faces the Texas Polled 

Hereford Association during the 
year 1950. Polled Hereford activity for 
the year really begins with the Brown 
County Polled Hereford sale at Brown- 
wood, Texas, on January 21. After this 
regional sale comes the Fort Worth 
Polled Hereford show and sale. There 
will be a great exhibition of Polled Here- 
fords at Fort Worth January 27 through 
February 5. Exhibitors from many states 
are showing their Polled Herefords at 
Fort Worth in the coming show. 

Consignments for the sale which will 
be held Wednesday, February 1, are from 
the herds of J. W. Winkel, Llano, Texas; 
Mans Hoggett, Mertzon, Texas; Fred & 
Frank Leach, Brownwood, Texas; Hill 
Polled Hereford Ranch, Fairfield, Texas; 
R. A. Halbert, Sonora, Texas; Circle K 
Stock Farm, Arlington, Texas; Trenfield 
Polled Herefords, Follett, Texas; Frank 
Gilliland, Crawford, Oklahoma; Jim & 
Fay Gill, Coleman, Texas; Ollie New- 
man, Mart, Texas; Sam Belyeu, Walnut 
Springs, Texas; N. M. Barnett, Melvin, 
Texas; Landrum Stock Farm, Lott, 
Texas; Claude McInnis, Byrds, Texas; 
L. O. Moore, Jacksboro, Texas; and H. G. 
Brown, Denton, Texas. 

A new show arena has been constructed 
at Fort Worth by roofing over the space 
between buildings Nos. 2 and 3, which 
will probably provide ample space for 
two breeds to show at the same time. 
Also, an auction ring has been con- 
structed in the back end of this space 
which will seat about six or seven hun- 
dred people. This is one of the finest 
auction rings in the country. 

There will be a Polled Hereford breed- 
ers banquet on the evening of January 
31, after which the Texas Polled Hereford 
Association will hold its annual meeting, 
for the election of officers and such other 
business as may come before the Asso- 
ciation. 

The San Antonio Livestock Exposition, 
through the Chairman of the Polled 
Hereford division, Perry Kallison, has in- 
vited Polled Hereford breeders from all 
over the United States to exhibit their 
cattle in the first opening of this great 
show, February 17 through 27. This show 
points to becoming one of the major live- 
stock exhibitions in the United States. 
We understand a large number of Polled 
Hereford exhibitors will be at San An- 
tonio with their cattle, and thereby be- 
come a charter member exhibitor in 
the first opening of this great show. We 
hope to see you at San Antonio. 

Entries for the Marshall, Texas, Polled 
Hereford show and sale, scheduled for 
April 3 and 4, will close on February 16. 
Will send entry blanks to the Texas 
breeders early in February, just after 
the Fort Worth show. Marshall has been 
a very popular event from the beginning, 
and the quality of cattle and sale aver- 
ages have increased each year, therefore, 
let’s continue the improvement for 1950 
and put good high quality cattle in the 
sale. 

A card from Mr. and Mrs. B. G. Class- 
en, Box 44, Luckenbach, Texas, announces 
the arrival of John David Classen on 
December 12, 1949. The card is signed 
Station Manager and Production Assist- 
ant, Mr. and Mrs. B. G. Classen. Ben G. 
Classen is one of the most enthusiastic 
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Texas Polled Hereford Association 
SALE 


Southwestern Exposition and 
Fat Stock Show 


FEBRUARY 1, 1950 x FORT WORTH 


List of Consignors: 


J. W. Winkel, Llano, Texas 
Mans Hoggett, Mertzon, Texas 
Fred & Frank Leach, Brownwood, Texas 
Hill Polled Hereford Ranch, Fairfield, Texas W. H. (Bill) Heldenbrand 
R. A. Halbert, Sonora, Texas Auctioneer 
Circle K Stock Farm, Arlington, Texas 
Trenfield Polled Herefords, Follett, Texas 
Frank Gilliland, Crawford, Oklahoma 
Jim & Fay Gill, Coleman, Texas 
Ollie Newman, Mart, Texas 
Sam Belyeu, Walnut Springs, Texas 
N. M. Barnett, Melvin, Texas 
Perry Landrum, Lott, Texas 
Claude McInnis, Byrds, Texas 
L. O. Moore, Jacksboro, Texas 


for catalog write: 
HENRY FUSSELL, Secretary H. G. Brown, Denton, Texas 


3337 Hanover, Dallas 5, Texas 








TEXAS POLLED HEREFORDS 
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‘‘EVERYTHING 
BUT THE HORNS”’ 








% No Blood Loss. 
* Rapid Recovery 
* No Cord Slips 


Order by Mail today 


day order received. 


In San Antonio, The Big 
Country Store 


NOW IS THE TIME 
“BURDIZZ0” 


The Genuine Bloodless Emasculator Pays for Itself 


* No Screw-Worms 


* Humane 
‘ #% No Shock 


FOR SHEEP — CATTLE — AND n00 
LARGE — MEDIUM — SMALL 


Shipped 
parcel post, prepaid, to you same 


PPT. "Poulea Herefords 


HALLISON'S 


LISS. FLORES (EST. 1899) SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


‘8: 


The Ranch: 
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TEXAS POLLED HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
(INCORPORATED) * 


* President Viee-P: 





¢ 
HARTLEY E.HOWARD ARTHUR L. KRAMER HENRY FUSSELL 
Dallas 


3337 Hanover, Dallas 














POLLED HEREFORDS 
FOR SALE 


Herd Bull Prospects and Good Quality 
Range Bulls 


M. E. Fry & Sons - Cisco, Texas 





POLLED HEREFORD CATTLE 


HERD BULLS 
Rollo Mischief 1st, 3878303-195644 
Plato Domino 57th, 4768401-265570 
These bulls are used on cows of Woodrow 
and Plato bloodlines. 
We always have something for sale. 
J. G@. GOLIGHTLY HICO, TEXAS 





Trentfield Polled Herefords 


Featuring Mellow Mischief and 
Polled President Breeding 


John Trenfield, Mgr. 
FOLLETT, TEXAS 
Telephone 900-F-4 


Home of the Star Domino Polled Hereford 
Cattle and Registered Angora Goats. 


J. W. WINKEL R. F. WINKEL 


LLANO, TEXAS 


Shattuck, Okla. 














Gollihar’s Hereford Ranch 


Breeders of 
DOUBLE STANDARD 
POLLED HEREFORD CATTLE 
Ranch 12 Miles Northwest of Tewn 
W. R. GOLLIHAR WHITNEY, TEXAS 


Hill Polled Hereford Ranch 


Herd Sires: T. Mellow Conqueror 2d, 
Comprest Domino A, Don Domino, H. 
Royal Rollo 3d, H. Prince Rollo 2d, Aztec 
Domino 3d, Domino D. Blanchard 50th 
and Bonnie Lad. 


FAIRFIELD, TEXAS 





QUALITY POLLED 
HEREFORDS 


HERD SIRES 
Beau Blanco 53d 
NM Real Domino 
Domestic Mischief 53d 
Star Domino M 9th 
NM Real Domino 14th 
COW HERD 
hters of Jr. Spartan 9th, Vic- 
tanway and Advanced Dom. 
Mm 19th with a few daughters 


of other noted sires. We have a few 
good bulls about a year old for sale. 


N. M. MITCHELL 


SANDERSON, TEXAS 


OAKDALE RANCH 


Range Raised 


Polled Herefords 


Established 1914 


Yearling Bulls and Heifers 
for Sale 


JOHN P. CLASSEN 


R. R. 3, Box 211, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 




















POLLED HEREFORDS 


Cows of Woodrow and Domestic Mischief 
breeding. Also horned cows from the Mousel 
and Stribling herds. 

PRINCIPAL HERD SIRES 
DOMESTIC MISCHIEF 6th 
DOMESTIC WOODROW 
WOODROW MISCHIEF 2d 
Let us show you their sons and daughters 


R. A. HALBERT 


SONORA, TEXAS 











POLLED HEREFORDS 
With 450 head of breeding cows > 


the herd we can furnish bulls in ca 
rd. 
choice females for sale at all times. 


Burleson & Johns, Whitney, Texas 
Albert Kyle, Mgr. 

















The Cattleman — Subscription rates: 
One year, $2; three years, $5; five years, 
$8; foreign, one year, $4. 








HAND-MADE BOOTS 


Handmade by 
experts, of the 


finest 


materials 


For Style 
and Comfort 














: SPLICING 
HOOKS 
TO POST 


Does more difficult fence 
work so much Easier, Better, Faster! 
Powerful, easy to operate. Mechani- 
cal “dogs” on strong hooks grip wire 
securely, hold wire away—prevent 
injury if wires break. Ideal for draw- 
ing both wire-ends taut for splicing. 
Pulls wires up or down. Handles all 

kinds of wire. Has many uses besides 
stretching and repairing fences. Built 
nooxs | of finest materials. 
TOwIRE | ORDER TODAY FROM YOUR 
DEALER. If he hasn’t the genuine 
Golden Rod, send $5.95 and we'll cd $5 95 
direct, postpaid. GET YOURS NOW____. 9+ 
DUTTON-LAINSON CO., Mfg. Div. Dept. C-1 
Hastings, Nebr. 























J. D. SHAY 


REFUGIO, TEXAS 


Largest herd of Polled Here- 
fords in South Texas 














I like The Cattleman very much and 
especially the topics on the great Quarter 
Horse. I am the greatest horse lover in 
the world.—J. B. Croswhite, 217 4th Ave. 
East, Roundup, Mont. 
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Polled Hereford people we know of. Con- 
gratulations are in order. 

The Dallas premium fund, about which 
the Texas breeders received a letter a 
short time ago, is coming along in fine 
order and the committee expresses its 
appreciation of the fine response, and 
especially the breeders who do not par- 
ticipate in the Association shows and 
sales, who have shown such a wide in- 
terest in this program, which indicates 
their desire to see the Polled Hereford 
ee ig go forward on a constructive 
basis. However, the program is not over- 
subscribed, and anyone feeling an in- 
terest in the industry, may feel free to 
contribute to this fund, and in case of 
over-subscription, the excess will be used 
for advertising the event, which should 
be one of the greatest. 

Will be looking for you at Fort Worth, 
Marshall and San Antonio. 


PROGRAM to support farm prices 

of manufacturing milk and butter- 

fat from January, 1950, through 
March, 1951, at national wa prices 
of approximately $3.07 per hundred- 
weight for manufacturing milk of 3.95 
per cent butterfat (yearly average test) 
and approximately 60 cents per pound 
for butterfat, has been announced by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
program will support the price of all 
milk. 

The support program was announced 
for the next 15 months so as to extend 
through the next full marketing year 
for dairy products. The prices announced 
are within the range specified by the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 which requires 
that farm prices of milk and butterfat 
be supported at levels between 75 and 
90 per cent of parity. 

The support prices represent about 79 
per cent of the parity equivalent price 
for manufacturing milk, as parity is 
estimated under the new parity formula. 
(The parity equivalent price for manu- 
facturing milk is 88.5 per cent of the 
U. S. average parity price of all milk 
sold by farmers at wholesale to plants 
and dealers.) 

As a means of carrying out this sup- 
port to dairy farmers, the Department 
will offer to make carlot purchases of 
processed dairy products at the follow- 
ing prices, f.o.b. at any location in the 
United States: 

Product 
Cheddar cheese, U. S. Grade A or higher, 

31 cents per Ib. 

Butter, U. S. Grade A or higher, 60 
cents per lb. 

Butter, U. S. Grade B, 58 cents per lb. 

Nonfat dry milk solids, spray type, U. S. 
extra, 12% cents per lb. 


Nonfat dry milk solids, roller type, U. S. 
extra, 10% cents per lb. 
Evaporated milk, $3.95 per case. 

The farm support prices (in dollars 
and cents) under the new program are 
approximately the same as the average 
levels supported during 1949. The per- 
centages of parity support under the two 
programs differ, however, because of the 
new parity formula. It is estimated that 
79 per cent of parity for milk under the 
new formula is about equal to 90 per 
cent of the old parity price. 
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ROTENONE IMPREGNATED CONCENTFAT 


An Improved form of rotenone 


Rotrate 5 offers these important 
advantages : 

- Uniform results. 

. Easier and better mixing properties. 

. Better spraying at low pressures. 

e — wetting, spreading and penetra- 
on. 

. Better dispersion with quickly available 

toxic ingredients. 
. Lower user 








Ask your dealer for 
improved Rotenone. 





Write for FREE trial offer 
Name 
Address. 
City 




















COMBS & WORLEY 
Herefords  — 


PAMPA, TEXAS 
* 


HERD SIRES 
PLUS DOMINO 106th 
by Domino Plus 2d 


C W CARLOS DOMINO 154th 
by C. W. Carlos Domino 


C W SYMBOL SETH 
by WHR Helmsman 3d 














[ 72nd Annual Convention | 
TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE | 


RAISERS ASSOCIATION 
San Antonio, Texas — March 14-15 
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National Western Polled 
Hereford Show-Sale 


ORTY-THREE breeders from ten 
states were represented at the first 
National Western Polled Hereford 

show, held at Denver, December 8-10. 
The cattle came from Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Texas, Illinois and California. 
Dan Thornton, Gunnison, Colo., and Art 
Kilian of the Wyoming Hereford Ranch, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., judged the show. 

The champion bull of the show was 
Gold Dust, first-prize winner in the class 
for two-year-olds, shown by Orvil Kuhl- 
man, North Platte, Neb. Reserve honors 
were accorded Numode 116th, a senior 
bull calf shown by John E. Rice & Sons, 
Sheridan, Wyo. 

Mousel & Haussler, Holbrook, Neb., 
showed the champion female, MH Su- 
preme Beauty, a junior yearling by 
Polled Modest Lamplighter. Rice & Sons 
again scored when Numaid 74th, a junior 
heifer calf by Trumode Domino 8th, was 
made reserve champion. 

First prize winnings were fairly well 
distributed. Orvil Kuhlmann also includ- 
ed among his winnings the best three 
bulls, two bulls, get of sire, on the get 
of Gold Mine, and best six head. 

Rice & Son also showed the top pair 
of calves, and calf get of sire on the get 
of Trumode Domino 8th. 

Mousel & Haussler topped the junior 
bull calves on Marvis President and the 
summer yearling heifers with MH Prin- 
cess President. 


Double E Ranch, Senatobia, Miss., 
showed the first prize senior yearling 
bull, EER Victor Domino 41st. 

C. K. Mousel, Edison, Neb., topped the 
junior yearling bulls with Modest C 
Lamplighter 2nd the senior heifer calves 
with Miss Lamplighter 2nd and pair of 
yearlings. 

L. J. Moore, Covington, Ga., won the 
class for summer yearling bulls with 
HSF Beau Domino 2nd. 








MH Supreme Beauty, champion fe- 
male, National Western Polled Hereford 
Show, Denver, owned by Mousel & Haus- 
sler, Holbrook, Neb. The heifer sold for 
$10,700, a new Polled Hereford record, to 
Mike Levis Livestock Company, Hender- 
son, Colo. 


January 


Henry Kuhlmann, Jr., North Platte, 
Neb., showed the first prize senior year- 
ling heifer, SRR Miss Lady Sue, and 
F. L. Robinson & Son, Kearney, Neb., 
topped the two-year-old heifers with 
Lilac Mischief 7th and the two females 


class. 
The Polled Hereford Sale 
SUMMARY 
66 bulls $ 66,040; avg. 
34 females _. 47,305; avg. 
~-- 113,345; avg. 


The National Western Polled Hereford 
sale, held in conjunction with the show, 
established a new high record when the 
champion female of the show, an added 
lot, sold for $10,700 to Mike Levis Live- 
stock Company, Henderson, Colo. The 
previous record price for a Polled Here- 
ford female was $10,250. The contending 
bidder for this outstanding individual at 
the finish was D. E. Buchanan of Hiwan 
Ranch, Evergreen, Colo. 

Another Mousel & Haussler heifer, 
MH Princess President, first-prize win- 
ner in the summer yearling class, and 
champion sale heifer, sold for $6,150 to 
Orvil Kuhlmann. The reserve champion 
sale heifer, Lilac Mischief 7th, and first- 

rize two-year-old heifer, shown by F. L. 
obinson & Son, also sold to Orvil Kuhl- 
mann for $2,950. 

A California bull, consigned by Monte 
Young, San Simeon, sold at the top price 
for bulls—$5,200—to D. Orrel Geier, Ban- 
ner, Wyo. The bull, MY Truemode Baca 
10th is by Trumode Domino 56th and out 
of Baca Heiress 111th. 

The champion sale bull, Marvis Presi- 
dent by G. Jr. Advance President, and a 
half brother to the champion sale female, 

















LARRY DOMINO 50th J Larry Domino 
6244 


2624412 | Miss Sturgess 


MW ROYAL HEIRES: 
29th 3049645... 


{ Colorado Domino 159th 
(MW Royal Heiress 25th 


Sorry! AN MW Larry Domino 19th Calves Are Sold! 


The ready acceptance of our “Larry” | 
calves was very gratifying, and the de- | 
mand quickly exceeded our supply. Our 
sincere thanks to the following buyers: 


Dr. John H. Thaxton of Cherokee, Texas 
Leonard Proctor of Midland, Texas 

T. L. Kirby and Son of Lamont, Okla. 
W. M. Vickery of Blackwell, Okla. 
Omer Meeks of Dalhart, Texas 

Jim Hering of McGregor, Texas 


Thanks also for the many inquiries— 
phone calls and telegrams that arrived 
after the calves were sold. 


MW LARRY DOMINO 19th 


fF rinee Domino Mixer 
Carolyn Domino 
{Superior 30th 

VB. Trebloc 56th 
{Dandy Domino 2d 
Mise. Lass 15th 
{Dandy Domino 102d 


BAR M RANCH 


LOCATED ON HY. 80, 9 MILES EAST OF MIDLAND 


* 





UWHR Royal Heiress 


O. H. McALISTER, Owner © Box 1149, Big Spring, Texas 
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also consigned by Mousel & Haussler, 
sold to Roberts & Brown, Tallulah, La., 
for $4,975. 

Colonels A. W. Thompson, Charles 
Corkle and H. B. Sager sold the cattle. 


Second Generation of Jersey- 
Sindhi Crossbred Experiment 


WO heifer calves born recently at 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry’s farm 
at Beltsville, Md., mark the begin- 
ning of the second generation of a long- 
time breeding experiment to develop bet- 
ter dairy cattle for the South, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture announces. 
The new arrivals, designated simply 
as SX-47 and SX-48, are one-quarter 
Jersey and three-quarters Red Sindhi— 
the latter being a milking strain of 
Brahman cattle of India. Their sire was 
a purebred Red Sindhi bull and their 
dams were first-generation crossbred 
heifers that were produced by mating 
Red Sindhi bulls to high-producing Jer- 
sey cows in the bureau’s experimental 
herd. Nine additional first-generation 
crossbred heifers are due to calve at 
Beltsville within the next few months. 
SX-47 and SX-48 are the first cross- 
bred calves born in the United States 
be et carry a predominance of Red Sindhi 





Both calves show the slight hump over 
the shoulders and the large ears of the 
Red Sindhi, but resemble the Jersey 
breed in color. At birth SX-47 weighed 
57 gar and SX-48 weighed 73 pounds; 
both were appreciably heavier than the 
average female Jersey calf. 

Eventually the two calves will be 
shipped to the bureau’s field station at 
Jeanerette, La., where efforts are being 
made to develop breeding methods that 
will cembine the heat-resistant charac- 
teristics of the Red Sindhi and the milk- 
ing qualities of the Jersey and other 
native breeds. This project is supported 
with funds from the Research and Mar- 
keting Act. 

It is now generally recognized that the 
present breeds of dairy cattle in the 
United States do not produce as well in 
the South as they do in the North, pos- 
sibly because of the extreme heat. How- 
ever, Brahman cattle from India seem 
to be more tolerant of heat and, there- 
fore, to offer possibilities for developing 
strains of dairy cattle that are better 
adapted to southern climatic conditions 
than our European, or so-called native 
breeds. 

In order to test this theory, the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry imported four pure- 
bred Red Sindhi cattle—two bulls and 
two heifers—from India in 1946. 

Initially, the Sindhi bulls were mated 
to high-producing purebred Jersey cows 
at Beltsville. Later, the imported Sindhis 
were transferred to the bureau’s field 
station near Jeanerette, La. 

Sindhi-Jersey matings are still being 
made at Jeanerette and, in addition, the 
Sindhi bulls are being bred to Brown 
Swiss cows at the North Louisiana Hill 
Farm Experiment Station, at Homer, and 
to Holsteins at Baton Rouge. This work 
is in cooperation with the Louisiana 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Also, the Georgia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station is now cooperating, and has 
established a breeding plan to compare 
straight-bred Jerseys with cross-breds 
carrying one-quarter Sindhi blood. 

At present there are 39 first-genera- 
tion Sindhi-Jersey heifers at Jeanerette, 
20 at Beltsville, and six Sindhi-Brown 
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BRAHMAN AUCTION SALE 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1950 
Starting at 2:00 P. M. 


Houston Fat Stock Show 


OFFERING 


20 BULLS * 8 FEMALES 


from the following consignors 


Claude Appling J. D. Hudgins 

Clemens Appling M. I. Janes 

D. H. Appling Geo. V. Nelson . 

Glenn Faver . . Jasper G. A. Parr 

Mary Rea Finehout ... Victoria 

J. T. Garrett... Granbury 

HT-Stock Farms Natchitoches Claude W. Smith, Jr... 
Vernon W. Frost... Houston 


This group of 20 bulls and 8 females are top selected 
individuals, all over sixteen months of age. These animals 
are halter broken and gentle. 


Col. Walter Britten, Auctioneer 


TEXAS AREA No. 2 ABBA 


Room 203-2711 South Main Street 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


| 























SELL FOR A BETTER PRICE 


A TOP grade Auction Sale Catalog, planned and produced 
by an experienced Catalog printer will induce more buyers 
to attend your sale and pay higher prices for the offering. 


OUR CATALOGS HELP SELL FOR A BETTER PRICE 


CLAUD CROSS COMPANY 


Experienced Catalog Printers 
Phone 2-4341 P. O. Box 46 —_ Fort Worth 1, Texas 











All Progressive Ranchmen Read The Cattleman. 
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Luality Wade for Loyal Trade 


Your foot tells you these are the boots for you year in and year out. 
Made for your comfort, pleasure and service by craftsmen who enjoy 
and take pride in their work. 


Sold Nationally by Prominent Dealers 


NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 


ENID JUSTIN ; NOCONA 
President ; TEXAS 














TO TERVINAL PUBLIC 
LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


..- A SAFE SIGN TO FOLLOW 


They wre 


THE BACKBONE OF AMERICA’S 
SYSTEM OF MARKETING LIVE STOCK 


KANSAS CITY IS ONE OF THE NATION'S 
LEADING CENTRAL MARKETS 


Kansas City Stock Yards Company 
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Swiss heifers at Homer. Several of the 
Sindhi-Jersey heifers are with calf and 
it was from heifers of this breeding that 
SX-47 and SX-48 were born. 

As sufficient numbers of animals car- 
rying Sindhi blood become available, 
comprehensive studies will be made to 
determine what breeding methods will 
best combine the heat-resistant charac- 
teristics of the Red Sindhi and the milk- 
ing — of the Jersey, Brown Swiss, 
and Holstein breeds. Simultaneously, an 
effort will be made to determine the 

hysiological secrets of heat tolerance. 

liminary results with limited numbers 

at Beltsville show that the Sindhi-Jersey 

crosses have more tolerance to sustained 

high temperatures than Jerseys or Hol- 
steins of the same age. 

One of the imported Red Sindhi cows 
recently completed her first-calf record 
at Jeanerette, producing 3,899 pounds 
of milk and 200 pounds of butterfat in 
305 days. The average butterfat test was 
5 per cent. 


Angus Breeders Elect 
D. T. Warner President 


T. WARNER, Dayton, Ohio, was 

e elected president of the Ameri- 

_ can Aberdeen-Angus Breeders 

Association at the annual meeting held 

in Chicago during the International 

Livestock Exposition. Warner succeeds 

Dr. J. J. Hendren, Fowlerville, Mich. 

Andrew “Andy” Anderson, Encampment, 
Wyo., was named vice president. 

New directors elected were Adlai H. 
Rust, Bloomington, Il.; Luther McClung, 
Fort Worth, Texas; and William G. 
Volkman, Jr., Selma, Cal. The follow- 
ing directors were elected to succeed 
themselves: J. H. bane mee Win- 
chester, Ky., and Andrew Anderson. 

The association went on record in 
favor of establishing a definite building 
fund out of the treasury reserves. The 
fund accumulated toward a new associa- 
tion home now exceeds $20,000. At the 
annual meeting the Angus breeders voted 
to set aside $100,000 from the general 
funds of the association and to appro- 
priate 25 per cent of the net earned sur- 
ape each year beginning with 1949 to 

e added to the fund. 

Contributions to the building fund 
will be returned to the donors if they 
so request or added to the new fund if 
they so desire. The association will ac- 
cept any new donations to the buildin 
fund and the names of all donors wi 
be inscribed on a special plaque to be 
placed in a prominent place wher the 
new association headquarters are com- 
pleted. The funds accumulated will be 
invested in government securities until 
such time as they are needed. The struc- 
ture will be started when the board of 
directors deems it advisable at which 
time a site will be selected. 

Both retiring President Hendren and 
Secretary Frank Richards were high in 
the praise of achievements of the breed 
during the past year. Registrations were 
87,772, compared with 84,548 in 1948 and 
transfers were 75,076 compared with 
73,157 the previous year. 

There were 1,804 new members, com- 
pared with 1,758. Illinois led with 200 
new members, Missouri was second with 
189, Iowa third with 157, Indiana fourth 
with 124 and Kansas fifth with 105. 

During the year there were 226 Angus 
auctions, a new record, with 14,246 cattle 
selling for $7,835,423, an average of 
$550. 
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Fhe Custloman 


RANSAS RANGE BULL SALE 


176 HEREFORD BULLS 


All Yearlings and Two-Year-Olds 


AT AUCTION 
FEBRUARY 8, 1950 % DODGE CITY, KANSAS 


ALSO SELLING 
10 SELECT 
HEIFERS 


At the McKinley-Winter | 
Livestock Comm. Co. 
You will find excellent” 
shipping facilities here. 


i 
* 
4 
D 


Many of these bulls sell in pens of three to fill the needs of the rancher who 
wants several bulls of uniform quality and breeding. 
Buyers will find the rugged, heavy-boned kind of 


Coldwater 
Kingsdown 
Rexford 


George Deewall 
Curtis Lininger 
Foster Farms 

Harvey L. Krehbiel 
Bernard Mudd 

Parcel Herefords 
Copeland Hereford Ranch 
C. C. Mott & Sons 
John Hayes 

Ralph Deewall 

Guy W. Stevenson Est 
John Vetter & Son 
Willis Keil 

Elias W. Schrag. 


Coldwater 
Kingsdown 








bulls in this sale that will add pounds 


to a calf crop. 


CONSIGNORS 


Bill True 

L, L. Jones & Son 

C. C. Hicks 

Layman Hereford Ranch 
Elmer R. Steffen & Sons 


Garden City 
Garden City 
Holcomb 


Florence 
Wilmore 


Henry Waner ................ 3 
Larry Seaman 

Gerald Dortland 

B. F. Hughes 

Paul Neal 

Robert P. Stewart 

E. S. Tucker.......... 
Allen Engler & Sons 

Frank R. Condell....CK Ranch, Brookville 





Sale sponsored jointly by the 


Broken Winecup Ranch 
Winzer Herefords 
George L. Fritz. 
Hanna & Smith 

Sutor Hereford Farms. 
H. H. Colburn & Son 


Thos. Werth 
Albert Rupp 
John Keller & Sons. 
T. L. Welsh 





Abilene 
Munden 
Leonard Cox 

Glenn Dennis 

Hays Hereford Farms 





KANSAS HEREFORD ASSOCIATION AND THE SOUTHWEST KANSAS HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


Freddie Chandler, Auctioneer 


For catalog and information, please address: 


GENE WATSON, Sec’y-Mgr. 


State Fair Grounds, Hutchinson, Kansas 
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Offering Two Heifers 


Both heifers we are offering for sale are now 

in our show string. They are senior yearlings | 
and are thick, good headed and the kind that 
will make reai foundation females. 


AT FORT WORTH 


Brook Erica 2nd of PS 1168139, calved December 12, 1948. 
Sire: Prince Sunbeam 323. Dam: Eltheria of Brookmere. 


AT HOUSTON 


Brook Erica 50th 1152025, calved September 25, 1948. 
Sire: Brook Erica’s Boy 2nd. Dam: Brook Prudence, she 
is out of a daughter of Prudent Erica 35th, grand cham- 
pion bull at Fort Worth, 1945. 


TOMMY BROOK RANCH 


CAMP SAN SABA, TEXAS 
































“Git into Fort Worth quick and pick up some feed 
from H. T. BIBB COMPANY.” 
All kinds of Mixed Feeds, Grain, Cottonseed Products, Ingredient Feeds, 
Minerals and Salt are in stock at H. T. BIBB COMPANY. Mill located 
east of the cattle unloading docks on Northeast 28th Street at stock yards. 








Seventy-Second Annual Convention 
| TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE RAISERS ASSOC TATION | 
San Antonio, Texas — March 14-15 
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Aberdeen-Angus Association 
Lists New Class for 1950 


XHIBITORS of Aberdeen - Angus 

breeding cattle will have an addi- 

tional class for competition in the 
1950 livestock shows. This is the junior 
get-of-sire class consisting of three ani- 
mals, both sexes represented, from the 
junior and senior calf classes. 

Listed below are the 35 classes includ- 
ed in the 1950 Angus show classifica- 
tion as announced by Secretary Frank 
Richards of the American Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeders’ Association: 

1. Two-year-old bulls calved between May 1, 
1947, and April 30, 1948. 

. Senior yearling a Deine between May 1 
and December 31, 

. Junior yearling “ eka between January 
1 and April 30, 1949. 

. Summer yearling bulls calved between May 1 
and August 81, 1949. 

. Senior bull calves calved between September 1 
and December 31, 1949. 

. Junior bull calves calved after January 1, 
1950. 

. Summer junior bulls calved after — 1, 1950 
(at shows after January 1, 1951) 

. Senior champion bull. 

. Reserve senior champion bull. 

. Junior champion bull. 

. Reserve junior champion bull. 

. Grand champion bull. 

. Reserve grand ch i bull, champi and 
reserve champions competing). 

. Five bulls, any age, owned by exhibitor. 

. Three bulls, any age, by one sire, owned by 
exhibitor. 

. Two bulls, any age, bred and owned by ex- 
hibitor. 

. Two-year-old heifers calved between January 
1 and June 30, 1948. 

. Senior yearling heifers calved between July 1 
and December 31, 1948. 

. Junior yearling heifers calved between Jan- 
uary 1 and April 30, 49 

. Summer yearling heifers eaiead between May 
1 and August 31, 1949. 

. Senior heifer calves calved between September 
1 and December 31, 1949. 

2. Junior heifer calves calved after January 1, 
1950. 

. Summer junior heifers calved after Apri! 1, 
1950 (at shows after January 1, 1951). 

. Senior champion female. 

. Reserve senior champion female. 

. Junior champion female. 

7. Reserve junior champion female. 

. Grand champion female. 

29. Reserve grand champion female (champions 
and reserve champions competing). 

. Get-of-sire: Four animals from above classes, 
both sexes represented, owned by exhibitor. 

. Junior get-of-sire: Three animals, both sexes 
represented from classes 5 or 6 and 21 or 22, 
owned by exhibitor. 

32. Pair of females, any age, bred and owned by 
exhibitor. 

. Pair of yearlings, 1 bull from class 3 or 4, 
and 1 heifer from 19 cr 20, bred and owned 
by exhibitor. 

. Pair of calves, 1 bull from class 5 or 6, and 
1 heifer from class 21 or 22, bred and owned 
by exhibitor. 

35. Produce of dam: Two animals, either sex, 
from above classes, owned by exhibitor. 








Texas Aberdeen-Angus Steer 
Scores on Pacific Coast 


TEXAS raised Aberdeen - Angus 

steer, fed and exhibited by Wayne 

Schultz, Fullerton, Cal., was made 
reserve grand champion steer of the re- 
cent Great Western Livestock Show at 
Los Angeles. The steer, which was pur- 
chased from Tommy Brook, Camp San 
Saba, was made champion of the Angus 
division in the 4-H Club show and later 
carried off reserve honors in competition 
with all 4-H and FFA breed champions. 
This was the second steer Wayne Schultz 
purchased from Tommy Brook. 
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The Cattileman 


Better BE ON HAND for 


Two important Aberdeen-Angus Sales 


* 
FORT WORTH 
THURSDAY 

FEB. 2 


Selling 
20 BULLS 


30 FEMALES 





Annual meeting and ban- 
quet will be held in Fort 
Worth Wednesday night, 
February 1, at 7:30. All 
members and friends 
urged to attend. 











* 


HOUSTON 
THURSDAY 


FEB. 


9 


Selling 
15 BULLS 


40 FEMALES 


Attention Commercial Cowmen: 


About 50 bulls will sell at auction in pens of three and five bulls, thereby 


offering a fine opportunity for ranchers to have a good selection 


Jess B. Alford Paris, Texas 
W. F. Bambarger 


Bar-W Farms, A. M. Wilkins . Henderson, Texas 


Box 18, Bynum, Texas 


Camp San Saba, Texas 

1463 Barwise, Wichita, Kan. 
Jacksboro, Texas 

Fowler Farms, Richard Fowler _ Ninnekah, Okla. 
O. A. Gerloff 1315 West Ave. I, Temple, Texas 


Tommy Brook 
Dodson Bros. 


Kenneth Counts 


Gorges Angus Farm, 
A. J. Gorges 


C. M. Green _. 
W. B. Hissom 710 Thompson Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 
Richardson, Texas 


Route 2, Fall River, Kan. 
Stephenville, Texas 


Hy-View Angus Ranch 


Keillor Ranch, Watson Bros. 
1310 Capital Natl. Bk. Bldg., Austin, Texas 


Will Knight - Route 1, Shreveport, La. 


Ray Sims, Auctioneer - Fort Worth 


of bulls of uniform bloodlines and types. 


Consignors 


Virginia N. McCarl Payson, IIlinois 


S. E. Moore Troy, Texas 


Rancheria Angus, 

Chas. T. Ryan’ Rt. 1, Box 296, Anderson, Cal. 
Redbud Angus Farm, 

H. L. Corbett, 2436 E. 15th St., Tulsa, Okla 
Jerry Rheudasil Route 2, Paris, Texas 
Happy Shahan Brackettville, Texas 


Simon Angus Farm Madison, Kan. 


Sondra-Lin Stock Farm, 
J.V.H ton, 2620 Stadi 
Texas 


Dr., Fert Worth, 





Springhaven Farms, 


Dr. C. W. Yeck Evansville, Indiana 


Sunnybrook Farm, 


J. L. Myrick Sulhur Springs, Texas 


J. Garrett Tolan Farms. Pleasant Plains, Illinois 
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Triple S Farm 


French Broad Farms, 
J. D. Huggins 


W. A. Seidel & Sons. 
Otto Beerwinkle & Sons, 
Schmidt Bros. 

Hideaway Farms, 


Rosalia, Kan. — 


Bowling Green, Ky. : 
Knippa, Texas ; 
Rt. 1, Moody, Texas H 
Troy, ' 


Curtis H. Gunn, 502 Scott St., Pasadena, Texas 


Clarence Burch 


Blake Mackan, Riceland Farms 


H. F. Banker . . 


Mrs. C. N. Reeves, 
New Country Club Rd. 


Luther T. McClung, 
4206 Birchman St. 


Arthur J. Johnson 


Essar Ranch Rt. 4, Box 176A, 


502 Kansas, Norman, Okla. 


China, Texas 


Port Arthur, Texas 


Port Arthur, Texas 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Ryan, Okla. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Walter Britten, Auctioner - Houston 


TEXAS ABERDEEN-ANGUS ASSOCIATION 


HAPPY SHAHAN, President - Brackettville, Texas 


TOMMY BROOK, Sale Mgr. - Camp San Saba, Texas 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


A TOP INDIVIDUAL CARRIES THIS TOP PEDIGREE 


We purchased this young Sunbeam-bred herd sire in the South gional Sale Nov. 7. 


THE TREND IS 
PRINCE SUNBEAM 343d TOWARD ANGUS 


Bred by S. C. Fullerton, Jr., Miami, Oklahoma. * 
{ *xkBlack Peer of St. [eee Revolution 


126 

















Albans 456385 *Blackcap Glen. 8th 

* Pride ~ f Sun- *%* Playman of Sunbeam 
beam 4 ._..... |Elsy’s Pride Elnor 

%Prizemere 9th 

.. | Pride of Rose. 37th 
Meraman of T. A. 

rbara of Rosemere 

Escort Marshall Ear! Marshal! 
Recess, Mancha 3d 389351 Erica McHenry 40th 
2 4. eae 


( TEeteass cecstie 
Prince Sunbeam Te = Demand for Angus cattle con- 
100th 677649... ‘ 
*&kBarbara of Rose- 
mere 100th 449669 __ 


tinues at strong, but sound levels. 


*&Barbarn of Rose-_ 


mere 33d 333887... 1 Ba: 


In the Corn Belt, in the range 
states, in the East, and in the 
South, the trend is toward the 


Erica McHenry 44th Protine 138372 
198511 ...—- |Erica McHenry 16th 
Erwin Marshall Ear! Marshall 
Erica Marlene 5th 961509_..._......... | Eien meee 38th 
398324 wal Evince 3d Earl Marshall 
291537_..._.....__.+_+__._ | Erica McHenry 27th 
Earl Marshall, recognized as the ‘ — of Sires,” appears three times in the dam’s pedigree. 
His sire, Protine, appears once. 


4 R 


Erica Escora 4th 
469758 





Blacks. Bred for generations for 


the single purpose of producing 


CLYDE R- BRADFORD and MERRILLA BRADFORD, Owners Address Route 2, Happy, Texas 


Ranch Located 1% miles west of Kailir Switch, off U. S. 87. halfway between Tulia and Happy 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


top quality beef quickly and eco- 
nomically, Angus are today’s mod- 

















WHEATLAND FARMS 
Aberdeen-Angus 


Where Champions Are Bred 


* 


Home of the famous “‘Revemeres,” 
“Repeaters” and “Chimeras” 
You are invited to inspect our show herd 
at the shows and to visit the farm when- 
ever possible. 
We breed our show cattle and show our 
breeding cattle. 


Seed Stock Always for Sale 


JAS. B. HOLLINGER 


CHAPMAN, KANSAS 














Always 


Plenty of Purebred 
COMMERCIAL 


ANGUS FEMALES 
* 


JAMES A. GOWDY 


Arch, New Mexico 








Herd Sires 
MASTER PRINCE 2d 


by Prince Sunbeam 29th 
MASTER 4th OF ESSAR 
by Master Page 
PRINCE SUNBEAM 401si 


by Prince Sunbeam 100th 


Visitors always welcome 


Tom Slick, owner 
Dr. Paul Keesee, mgr. 


merican 
berdeen 
vas 
WE Ingus Breeders Association ch 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Popular bloodlines. Desirable 
Quality. Attractive Prices. 


CAPPS RANCH 
TIPTON, OKLAHOMA 














72nd Annual Convention 


San Antonio, Texas — March 14-15 























ern beef breed. Share in this 
premium market by breeding and 
feeding Aberdeen-Angus. Write for 
free descriptive literature: Dept. C. 


* Mert 4 


“Tomorrow's Beer Carne Tooay™ 


cago 9 Iilino 





Outline of bull traced from photograph 
Seventh Production Sale 
March 8, 1950 
BEEFMAKER BULLS 


We always have for sale some herd 
sires and young cattle of both sexes at 
prices favorable to the buyer—and 
most buyers come back for more. 


C. E. REED 


4114 E. Central Ave. Wichita, Kans. 
Phones 68313 — Farm 53868 





Stoneybroke Angus Range Bull 
Sale 


N Carlton Corbin’s Stoneybroke Angus 
Range Bull Sale, Ada, Okla., in late 
November, 108 range bulls sold for 

the satisfactory average of $354 per 
head. There was also a ready demand for 
females of various ages sold in lots to 
suit the rancher and breeder buyers. 
Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana fur- 
nished most of the buyers. The nearly 
200 head of bulls, registered females and 
grade females were sold in approximately 
two hours selling time by Auctioneers 
Roy Johnston and Ray Sims. 


Hulls Can Help Steer Feeders 
fo Reduce Cost 


DDED proof that cottonseed hulls 
are efficient, economical roughage 
that will give good results when 
replacing more expensive roughages in 
steer fattening rations is contained in a 
recent report of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. These results con- 
firm other earlier experiments and the 
experience of many cattle feeders. 
he most recent of these official ex- 
riments was conducted by the Texas 
xperiment Station at the Ysleta Sub- 
station in the El Paso Valley. The results 
obtained there show that when cotton- 
seed hulls replace up to 60 per cent of 
the alfalfa in steer fattening rations, 
equal or superior results are obtained at 
a lower feed cost. 

As a result of this and three preceding 
experiments, the Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion stated that elimination of bloat and 
the lower cost of gains are advantages 
favoring the feeding of cottonseed hulls 
while maintaining the same rate of gain 
and degree of finish. 

When hulls were used to replace 60 
per cent of the alfalfa in the ration, 
daily gain and dressing percentage were 
both slightly higher and the cost per 
100 pounds of gain was lower. Thus, cot- 
tonseed hulls favorably affected three of 
the most important factors in successful 
cattle feeding. 

The average daily rations consumed 
by these steers shows that the steers 
receiving hulls to replace a part of the 
alfalfa ate more roughage and in 
than did the steers receiving alfalfa as 
the only roughage. This fact proves that 
cottonseed hulls are highly palatable and 
that they encourage a larger consump- 
tion of fattening grain because they have 
a beneficial effect on digestion. Many 
experiments have proved that palatable 
and easily digested feeds encourage feed- 
ing efficiency and promote rapid gains. 

The Texas Experiment Station, and 
other feedi authorities, recommend 
that some alfalfa hay or other vitamin 
A containing roughage be fed to avoid 
vitamin A deficiency. Usually, two to 
four —— daily per head, of legume 
or other bright hay will provide this 
needed quantity of vitamin A. 

This report of successful feeding of 
cottonseed hulls to replace a portion of 
alfalfa in steer fattening rations con- 
firms earlier conclusions made at the 
Texas and other experiment stations. In 
1946 the Texas Station reported, “Steers 
fed cottonseed hulls to replace a portion 
of alfalfa hay, ate about two pounds 
more feed daily per head than steers 
receiving alfalfa as the only roughage. 
They also made the most gain, the high- 
est yield, and had a slight advantage in 
carcass grade.” 
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FEED "Dust.Free’” ROLLED GRAIN 


eee 


mered oF 
feed RE PAYING 


tive disorders, bloat, etc. me 
of growth, meat and m 
en not eating dust filled 
grains! 
Satisfied Customers Everywhere 


ing cost. 
rolled, full of nutritive value. Moneabaiaal 
more growth, more meat, more milk, more profic. 
MAKE THIS TEST! Feed rolled grain for one week... 
Then try feeding ground or hammered grain. You'll be 
hly convinced that rolled grain is a tar superior, more 


economical feed. 
” 
Accept Our ‘10-Day Free Trial’ Offer 
Prove these claims to your satisfaction. Fill out and mail coupon below 
for illustrated literature and details of our “10-DAY TRIAL” offer. 
OE) CaEe GER GE qereo Gee GER Ke cle Ge 

The FARNAM EQUIPMENT CO. Dept. 605 
Phoenix, Arizona or Omaha, 4 

Send me free Grain Roller literature and details of 
“10-DAY TRIAL” offer. 








State. 











SAGINAW 
TEXAS 





WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 


That Raymond Barton, formerly manager of Bluebonnet Angus Farm, 
Paris, Texas,-will take over as manager of 4 M Ranch effective Janu- 
ary Ist. Raymond and | extend a most cordial invitation to you to 
visit with us at the farm at your earliest convenience. 


* 


See our consignment of bulls in pens of 3 and 5 at the Fort Worth 
Stock Show, Jan. 27 - Feb. 5. 


* 


Pathen VJ. 
Lepisleted and Commetoial 
) ee oe ne On De, OO he Ge Oe 


LOCATED 5 MILES NORTH OF FORT WORTH STOCK YARDS, 2 MILES EAST OF SAGINAW 











PROTECT CATTLE INTERESTS 
Write for further information 


PROMOTE CATTLE INDUSTRY 


1109 Burk Burnett Bldg., Fort Worth 
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TEXAS NATIONAL SHORTHORN SALE 


Thursday, 
February 2, 1950 
9:30 A. M. 


* 


30 BULLS 
30 FEMALES 


held in conjunction with the great 


SOUTHWESTERN FAT STOCK SHOW 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Leading exhibitors from all over the country will compete and 
consign outstanding Shorthorns and Polled Shorthorns. Here 
is an opportunity to buy the nation’s prize winners from herds 
with reputations for producing that kind. 

Make plans to attend the Stock Show and boost for your breed. 
NOTE ESPECIALLY THE LARGE NUMBER OF HERD 
BULLS INCLUDED IN THIS OFFERING ... ALL READY 
FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE IN COMMERCIAL OR PURE- 
BRED HERDS. 

Catalogs will be sent only upon written request, but will be 
available to all who attend the sale Thursday, February 2nd. 
~ SCHEDULE OF EVENTS _ 

. Tuesday, Jan. 3lst—2:00 P. M.—Judging of Sale Cattle 
Wednesday, Feb. 1st—8:00 A. M.—Judging Shorthorn Breeding Classes 


Wednesday, Feb. 1st—7:00 P. M©—BANQUET—Texas Hotel 
Thursday, Feb. 2nd—9:30 A. M@—SALE OF SHORTHORN CATTLE 


CLINTON K. TOMSON, Sale Manager 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
Dept. C U. S. Yards Chicago 9, Illinois 


GOLDEN OAK FARMS 


Home of Good Shorthorns 
Vv 
We’re looking forward to another sale 
MONDAY, APRIL 3, 1950 
Featuring the blood lines of Prince Peter 
and Edellyn Royal Leader 14th. 














Prince Peter Mason, champion Shorthorn Your visit always welcomed at 
bull at Dallas, reserve champion at San 
Francisco and first in class at the National 
Show, Kansas City. 


C. M. Caraway and Sons De Leon, Texas 





Write for information about the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association, Henry Bell, Secretary, Fort Worth. 
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Housekeeper Named Champion 
ai Grand National 


OUSEKEEPER, owned by Bob Cor- 

bett, Breckenridge, Texas, was 

named champion of the 1949 cut- 
ting horse contest at the Grand Na- 
tional Livestock Exposition held in San 
Francisco after a thrilling and excit- 
ing performance. More than a score of 
the finest western and southwestern stock 
horses checked in for the world’s cham- 
pion run-off finals. 

Housekeeper captured the second go- 
round after slipping to fourth place in 
the first one, and was named champion. 
Jesse James, owned by E. P. Waggoner, 
Fort Worth, and shown by Elmo Favers, 
was winner of the first go-round and 
was rated a bang-up second to House- 
keeper in the championship finals. Poco 
Bueno, another Waggoner entry, ridden 
by Pine Johnson, Arlington, scored one 
go-round second and split a third and 
fourth to finish third in the finals. 
Skeeter, owned and ridden by Phil Wil- 
liams, Belle Fourche, S. D., edged out 
Ray C. Edsal’s Blondie from Belle 
Fourche for fourth place. 

In the California cutting horse con- 
test Honest John, owned by John Lilly, 
Van Nuys, and ridden by Ray Thomas, 
took top honors. Pin Ears, entry of the 
Greene Cattle Company, Merced, Cal., 
was second; Georgia, owned and ridden 
by Bill Schwindt, Ventura, was third; 
and Schoolboy H, owned and ridden by 
Jim Woodyard, North Hollywood, was 
fourth. 

R. E. “Bob” Hooper, Plainview, Texas, 
judged the championships, assisted by 
Alex Fambro, Breckenridge, Texas. 


Wool Growers Meet in Denver 


OWARD VAUGHN, Dixon, Cal., 

was reelected president of the Na- 

tional Wool Growers Association 
at its annual convention held in Denver. 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo; John 
A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyo., and A. R. 
Bohoskey, Yakima, Wash., were elected 
vice presidents. J. M. Jones, Salt Lake 
City, is secretary-treasurer, and E. FE. 
Marsch, Salt Lake City, assistant secre- 
tary. 

The association passed a_ resolution 
asking that railroads lower rates for 
hauling livestock, charging that rates 
and charges are maladjusted as the re- 
—« several successive increases since 
1937. 

The resolution added that the railroads 
have made repeated promises to revise 
rates, but have not done so. 


Girls Rodeo Association 
fo Fort Worth 


IRECTORS of the Girls Rodeo As- 
sociation, meeting in Fort Worth 
December 7, decided to make Fort 

Worth headquarters for the association. 
Heretofore headquarters have been at 
Ozona, home of the president, Margaret 
Montgomery, and at Alexandria, La., 
home of the secretary, Katherine Pear- 
son. 

At a meeting held January 2, Nancy 
Binford, Oldham county rancher, was 
elected president of the association; 
Dixie Lee Reger, Woodward, Okla., vice- 
president; Fannie Mae Cox, Spicewood, 
secretary-treasurer; and Margaret Mont- 
gomery, Ozona, publicity. 
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SUNBEAM FARMS ANNUAL 


MONDAY, JAN. 23, 1949 
* 21 Sunbeam Herd Improver Bulls 


The 21 Bulls in the sale are true Sunbeam type: There are 8 sons of 
Prince Sunbeam 29th. Prince Eric 4th of Sunbeam, the full brother 
to the well known Prince Eric of Sunbeam will sell, also Prince Sun- 
beam 408th, the full brother to Prince Sunbeam 328th, the 1948 
International Junior Champion and Reserve Grand Champion bull. The 
other bulls are sired by top herd sires at Sunbeam Farms which in- 
clude 5 sons of Prince Sunbeam 200th, 5 sons of Prince Sunbeam 
217th, 2 sons of Prince Sunbeam 155th, and 1 son of Prince Sanbeam 
147th. All bulls in use at Sunbeam Farms are sons or grandsons of 
Black Prince of Sunbeam, the 1938 International Grand Champion 
Bull. 


Below, Lot 11—Prince Sunbeam 502d—a son of 
Prince Sunbeam 147th, and a grandson of Black 
Prince of Sunbeam, the 1938 grand champion bull 
at the International Live Stock Show. 


Above, Lot 1—Prince Sunbeam 408th—a son of 
Prince Sunbeam 29th and a full brother to Prince 
Sunbeam 328th, the junior and reserve grand cham- 
pion bull at the 1948 International Live Stock Show 
in Chicago. 


41 Sunbeam Type Females 


To the breeder who would like Foundation Females of top Sunbeam 
Breeding, or is looking for show heifers, this year’s offering will be 
featuring this kind of individuals. One of the good heifers produced 
on Sunbeam Farms is Blackcap Judy 2nd of Sunbeam, a show heifer, 
that was Ist prize Summer Yearling and Reserve Junior Champion 
at the 1949 International. She is a daughter of Prince Sunbeam 29th 
as are several others in the sale. We have listed in this year’s sale a 
very select group of heifers sired by the several top herd sires in use 
at Sunbeam Farms. We hope in this way to show you a cross section 
of Sunbeam’s complete breeding program. 


REMEMBER THE SUNBEAM WEEK: a For Catalogs and Hotel Reservations, 
aud Willett : 
Sunbeam Farms .......... . Please write: 


for 
Angus Valley , > HE CATTLEMAN SAM C. FULLERTON, JR. 


Reverie Knoll is Miami, Okla. 
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DORSEY & RIDLEY 


BEFORE USING AFTER USING 


TO CONSERVATIVE CATTLEMEN 


As high as feed is and the high prices that cattle are selling at, you cannot afford to go 
through the winter without treating your cattle for the annoying pests, the grubs in their backs, 
which cause the loss of flesh. It’s hardly believable that one treatment of DORSEY-RIDLEY 
GRUB KILLER will rid your cattle of grubs if treated at the proper time and the proper time 
is just as soon as you can feel the grubs in the cattle’s back. Hundreds of users have made 
sworn statements that one treatment has rid their cattle of grubs. This remedy has been in 
use for 11 years with an absolut tee of satisfaction or your money refunded. 

The government estimates annually that the loss caused by grubs is from $50,000,000 to 
$100,000,000, and at the present price of cattle we estimate that the loss is double that amount 
and the cost is only 10c per head for average size cattle, or $5.00 per gallon, one gallon treat- 
ing 50 head of cattle. 

To treat cattle sprinkle the Grub Killer on the cattle’s back and brush it in with a stiff 
brush, knocking the scabs off, allowing the liquid to penetrate. Do not wait till grubs start 
falling out, the smaller the grubs are in your cattle’s back the easier they are killed. 

It is a good pinkeye treatment; just spray into cattle’s eyes without any diluting. 

It comes in one-half and one gallon size cans, you can buy it from your local agent or 
direct from DORSEY-RIDLEY CHEMICAL CO., 118-119 L. S. Exchange Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

It requires no mixing, hot or cold weather has no effect on it. Directions on the can. 

Agents wanted. 























See His Calves 
at the ranch 


WHR Symbol 4th heads our 

herd bull battery and his first 
calves show great promise. We'll 
be happy to show them. 

Other herd sires are Master 
Donald 9th by NHR. Nevada 
Donald 10th, FL Mixer 733rd 
and FL Beau Zento 796th. 


Visitors Welcome 


WHR Pri Mixer 
Sat Princeps 9th yal Heir. 112th 


WHR Symbol },,... 29, i948. Wan Peat 


20th 
WHR Super Sally 19th __) wR Patricia 16th 


Prince Domine Randsiph Prince Dom. Randolph 
2d _.)Donna Anna 59th 
eae Domino 4th 
{reas Domino 22d 


Agnes Danie 4th 


STA eS Soe 


WATOVA, OKLA. on US 169, 7 mi. south of Nowata or 40 N.E. of Tulsa. 


F. E. Stanley, 105 North Boulder, weed Okla. % Bruce DeWitt, At the Ranch, 4 mi. West of Watove 
H. Dane Noe, Herdsman 

















J. V. GATES’ 


BARZEE BRAHMANS 


POTEET, TEXAS 


World Famous for— 


Bred-In Gentle Pritts 











No thief wants a cow that has vanes’ been branded. 
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The Bull Pen 


By HENRY ELDER 
Secretary Texas Hereford Association 


ROSPECTS for a good year in 1950 

for registered Hereford breeders are 

exceedingly bright. Demand for bulls 
should be good right up to spring. Sales 
of registered bulls have been good, with 
stronger prices and better demand re- 
ported from every area of the State, as 
well as other states. This has been and 
is due to several 
factors: First, 
there has been a 
wider spread in 
price being paid 
for good quality 
Hereford calves 
as compared to 
that being paid 
for common to 
medium kind. 
Cowmen are 
quick to realize 
the value of good 
Hereford bulls to 
raise the quality 
and price of their 
calves. Then 
there has been a 
general re-stock- 
ing in most all of 
the western part of the State where 
herds had been greatly reduced due to 
the drouth. 

There will be some good carlots and 
a of five bulls at the Fort Worth 

how, January 27-February 5. Many 
breeders are holding back bulls for this 
show that have had many opportunities 
to sell them. They committed themselves 
to rin ge d bulls in order to help re- 
establish the bull market at Fort Worth 
during the Southwestern Exposition and 
Fat Stock Show. You may expect to see 
and have the vg pee | to buy some 
good bulls. You will need to be hes at 
the beginning of the show, because the 
better bulls will sell fast. 

There will be some good bulls, as well 
as some outstanding females sold in 
the various consignment sales in Texas 
during January, February and March. 
Beginning with a sale at San Angelo, 
January 7, the consignment sales will 
continue as follows: Stephenville, Janu- 
ary 9; Brownwood, January 20 (and 
Polled sale on January 21); Fort Worth, 
January 31, with Polled sale Febru- 
ary 1; Perryton, February 7; Big 
Spring, February 13; Pampa, February 
14; Mason, February 16; Amarillo, 
March 8; dessa, March 11. (See the 
Livestock Calendar in each issue of The 
= for dates and places of these 
sales.) 


P. H. White & Son Hereford Sale 


SUMMARY 


6 Bulls $ 2,270; ave. 
48 Females ..... 15,540; avg. 
54 Lots 17,810; avg. 
HE third annual sale of White’s 
Improved Herefords by Owners P. 
H. White & Son was held at the 
farm near Dyersburg, Tenn., Nov. 14. A 
daughter of White Mt. Proud Prince 10th 
bred to WHR Helmsman 132d topped the 
sale at $575 to W. D. Potts, Friendship, 
Tenn. WIH Royal Puritan 10th and WIH 
Royal Puritan 14th, each by WHR Royal 
Puritan, both sold at the bull top of 
$500 each to Roy Follis, Alamo, Tenn., 
and Mt. Sinai Farms, Lovelaceville, Ky., 
respectively. 


Henry Elder 
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ANGUS VALLEY FARMS 
| Gouwrth Annual Sale 


AT THE FARMS 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 24 


Featuring the Get and Service of PRINCE SUNBEAM 105th and of his Sons 
ween 5 Selling: 
4 Sons of 105th 
16 Daughters of 105th 
12 Great Heifers bred to him 
4 Calves by Black Peer 28th, son of | 
15 Great Heifers bred to him 
4 Calves by Prince Peer A. V., son of 105 
4 Calves by Quality Prince of Angus Valley 
3 Great Heifers bred to him 


ae aaanie ke oe A Total of 60 head to he sold 


Also we are pleased to announce: 


Oklahoma A. & M. College i selling in owr sale 
1 - Great Son of Quality Prince of Sunbeam 
1 - Edwina Heifer by a son of Quality Prince of Sunbeam 


Don’t miss them! 
Sale Starts 1 P. M. Lunch served 11:30 A. M. to 12:30 P. M. 


A good, warm, comfortable bus will pick you up at the Mayo, on the hour, beginning at 9 A. M., and take 
you the 12 miles to Angus Valley, and return you to the Hotel after the Sale. 





Auctioneers—Cols. Hamilton James and Ray Sims 
Claud Willett for THE CATTLEMAN 


Write for catalog — This is our Best Offering to date. 


ANGUS VALLEY FARMS 


BOX 1710, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


JAY P. WALKER EARL DUGGER RAY HARDESTY 
Owner Herdsman Manager 
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WASHINGTON ROUND-UP 


By THe CATTLEMAN’s Special Washington Correspondent 


Cattle Market Prospects — Will 
there be another “February scare” in the 
cattle market this winter? 

It’s happened in the last two years. It 
could happen again if the seasonal low in 
general business conditions, normal after 
the holidays, is again overplayed this 
vear. 

However, most of the livestock officials 
in the Department of Agriculture think 
this year will be different from the last 
two. 

For one thing, the “psychology” of 
business is different this year. There is 
very little talk of depression here. This 
has given way to talk that there may be 
a little more inflation. 

Probably more important, the charac- 
ter of the beef cattle supply for slaughter 
is different this year. Roughly, about the 
same number of cattle are on feed as a 
year ago. This is the estimate until the 
cattle-on-feed report comes out in mid- 
January. 

The makeup of this supply is consider- 
ably different than a year ago. A smaller 
proportion of the cattle on feed are 
steers. There are more calves. The aver- 
age weights of feeders are lighter. 

Such cattle are likely to come to mar- 
ket later. So the distribution of cattle 
slaughter through the year is expected to 
be more like normal in 1950 than it was 
last year. 


Slaughter of grain-fed cattle is not ex- 
pected to increase as early this year as 
last. Last year the number of cattle sold 
for slaughter grading good or better in- 
creased earlier than normal, then came 
down sooner than usual and more sharply 
in the fall. 

The early decline in marketings is be- 
lieved to have been a factor in the high 
prices for good and higher grade cattle 
last fall, apart from the fact that de- 
mand for quality beef increased. 

It’s normal for good and choice grade 
cattle to decline some in price during 
January and February, then pick up a 
little, and hit a low in June. Something 
like this is anticipated in 1950, with the 
drop coming a little more gradually than 
in the last two seasons. 

As one man of recognized ability put 
it: “We might see prices dropping off as 
much as 50 cents to $1 a week. But we 
don't look for the bottom to drop out of 
the market.” 

The top for choice cattle at Chicago is 
expected to be somewhere around $30 at 
the low point next spring, possibly a little 
under. 

Except for the break last February, 
the price trend for medium and common 
grade steers in 1949 held fairly close to 
average. The normal price trend for this 
grade of steers is slightly up from now 
to May. 


January 


The Pork Supply——The bulk of the 
1949 spring pig crop is believed to have 
been marketed. Price support operations 
on hogs this winter may be avoided on 
anything like an extensive scale. 

Federally inspected slaughter of hogs 
last August was 40 per cent over the year 
before; for September, 37 per cent high- 
er; for October, 21 per cent more, and for 
November, 11 per cent. The estimate for 
December is an increase of 5 to 6 per cent 
over 1948. 

One official whose judgment usually is 
good doubts that over a million to a mil- 
lion and a half more hogs will be slaugh- 
tered from December, 1949, through April, 
1950, than in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

This is an increase over last year of 
only 4 to 6 per cent. The common expec- 
tation here has been that about 10 per 
cent more hogs would be slaughtered for 
the period. 

The lower estimate assumes that last 
June’s report on the fall pig crop was 
about right. It takes into account fall 
pigs that might be killed during the 
period. 

The sharp percentage decline in the in- 
crease in federally inspected hog slaugh- 
ter in the last two months indicates that 
the lower estimate of the number of 
spring pigs left to come in has consider- 
able merit. 

The support price for hogs is rising 
this month and next. Support operations 
are likely before spring, though pur- 
chases of pork may not have to be large. 


Trial Run on Brannan Plan Ex- 
pected—Another drive for a “trial run” 
on production payments as proposed in 


SIRE OF OUR DENVER OFFERING 


Publican Domino 15 Ist 
Son of C-W Prince Domino 21st 


AT ITS BEST 


* 


WE WILL 
SELL AT DENVER 
JAN. 16 & 17 
SIX BULLS 
FIVE FEMALES 


WHEELOCK HEREFORD FARMS, CORSICANA, TEXAS 


R. L. WHEELOCK, Owner 
P. O. Box 881 


Corsicana, Texas 


* 


MAURICE BURNETT, Manager 
Route 
Corsicana, Texas 
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the Brannan farm plan is expected in 
Congress this winter and spring. 

The idea would be to use production 
payments on a trial basis for a few com- 
modities, such as hogs and dairy prod- 
ucts. 

The fact that with lower retail prices 
pork has moved well and live hog prices 
haven’t dropped as far as many expected 
probably will be used as a supporting 
argument for the payment plan. 

Under the Brannan plan, a commodity 
like hogs would be allowed to find its 
own price level. Hog growers would be 
guaranteed the difference, if any, be- 
tween the average price received by all 
growers and the support price. 

A trial run on production payments 
would require amending the present price 
support law. As of now, you’d have to say 
any major change in this law will have a 
mighty slim chance this year. 

One of the big reasons is the fight be- 
tween Secretary Brannan and American 
Farm Bureau Federation leaders. It’s a 
major factor as far as controversial farm 
legislation is concerned. 

The fight is now wide open; rough and 
tumble. Each of the opposing parties is 
strong enough to block the other’s moves. 

President Truman is supporting Secre- 
tary Brannan. Bureau President Allan 
Kline of Iowa has the potent backing of 
Senator Anderson of New Mexico, Bran- 
nan’s predecessor as Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Scraps between farm groups and sec- 
retaries of agriculture are not at all 
uncommon. But this one is bitter, deep- 
seated, and will be fought until one or 
more of the principals is licked. 





Belgian Horsemen Meet at 
Wabash 


EMBERS of Belgian Draft Horse 

Corporation of America held their 

annual meeting at Wabash, Indi- 
ana, on December 19. Horsemen were in 
attendance from Indiana, Iowa, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Charles O. House, Arcadia, Indiana, 
and Walter Hoewischer, Urbana, Ohio, 
were re-elected directors. Dr. Reed A. 
Shank, Brookville, Indiana, was elected 
to be the new director, replacing James 
L. Scott of Greentown, Indiana, who had 
declined renomination after serving six 
years as a director. 

At the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, Mr. Fred H. Cook of Beaver, Penn- 
sylvania, was re-elected president for 
the 18th consecutive year. Charles A. 
Wentz of Wharton, Ohio, was re-elected 
vice-president for the 7th consecutive 
year. H. J. Brant was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer for the 12th year. 

The secretary’s report showed 300 
registries and 536 transfers received 
during the fiscal year ending October 
31. Thirty-three new members were ac- 
cepted. 

Indiana led all states in number of 
registries, transfers and active mem- 
bers, with Ohio second, Iowa third, IIli- 
nois fourth and Michigan fifth in all 
these divisions. A total of 360 breeders 
from 22 states and Canada, sent in regis- 
tries and transfers or both. 
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72nd Annual Convention 
| TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE | 
BAISERS ASSOCIATION 
San Antonio, Texas — March 14-15 
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Turner Ranch Hereford Sale 


SUMMARY 
$34,585; ave. 

30 Females 41,125; avg. 1,371 

48 Lots 75,710; avg. 1,577 


EREFORD breeders and ranchers 

attending the 11th annual Turner 

Ranch sale, Sulphur, Okla., Dec. 
15, had their first sale day opportunity 
to see sons and daughters of the fea- 
tured herd sire, TR Zato Heir, and were 
high in their praise of these youngsters. 
Near sale time Owner Roy Turner and 
Manager Jim McClelland finally con- 
sented to place TR Zato Heir 27th, a 


18 Bulls $1,921 


May 3, 1949, son of TR Zato Heir from 
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a daughter of Hazford Rupert 81st, in 
the sale, and he was the first animal 
sold. He sold to J. P. MeNatt, Green- 
ville, Texas, for $10,300 and is to re- 
main in the Turner show herd through 
a complete show season starting at Fort 
Worth this year. Top selling bull in the 
catalogued lots was TR Royal Tone by 
HT Tone, champion at both Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City this year. He sold for 
$5,000 to J. A. Cattle Company, Palo 
Duro, Texas. The good show heifer, Ton- 
ette T 166th by HT Tone bred to TR 
Zato Heir, headed the female sale at 
$5,000 to Moseley Hereford Ranch, Wil- 
son, Wyoming. 

Cols. A. W. Thompson and Jewett 
Fulkerson divided selling time. 











{[t Could Have Been You 


: 

] 

, who produced, owned and 
showed this great 

‘ young bull 

+} Winner of: 

} Ist in Class and RESERVE 
} CHAMPION—Amarillo, 1949 
} 2nd in Class and RESERVE 
i} CHAMPION—Abilene, 1949 
} Ist in Class and RESERVE 
j 
, 
j 
j 
, 
: 
, 
] 
, 
] 
j 





CHAMPION—Shreveport, 1949 
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MOA Prince Domino 5656150 
(M. O. Andrews, Owner) 


Every Good Bull Must Have a Good Mother... and HE HAS 


His ee a Domino 3807041 was bred and born on RAINBOW 
ANCH. 


Her Sire—Prince DOMINO Dandy was bred and born on RAINBOW RANCH. 
MISS ONWARD DOMINO was one of two cows and two heifers we sold to Mr. 
Andrews when he started his herd in April, 1946. She was 3 years of age at the 
time and changed ownership at the LIVE and LET LIVE price of $400. 
Our small cow herd is brim full of TOP QUALITY. 
Some very promising youngsters and one herd sire of proven production 
offered NOW. 


RAINBOW RANCH 


-.. R. C. GAGE 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








Complete with horn loop and leather hondo. 
27, 30, 33 or 36 thread—30 feet long . . . 


WELCOME RANCHERS 
to the 
SOUTHWESTERN { 
EXPOSITION and FAT STOCK | 
SHOW! 


Visit us or order by mail 


TRUE-BLUE SILK 


MANILA LARIAT ROPE 


“Best Manila Rope Made” 


— 


Additional Lengths 12%c Foot Extra 
%4” Yellow Latigo Bridle Reins, $2.50 


Atkins-Burnett, 115 W. Exchange, Fort Worth: 
Please send 

Size Thread 

Yellow Latigo Bridle Reins 

Name 

Address 

City 

Enclose Money Order 


Length 


or Check........ 


True-Blue Silk Manila Lariats. 


ATKINS-BURNETT 
115 W. Exchange Ave. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


“Everything 
For The Ranchman” 
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ANNUAL SALE 


HOWARD 
COUNTY 
and 
SOUTH 
PLAINS 
HEREFORD 
SALE 
FEB. 13, 1950 


BIG SPRING, TEXAS 


40 TOP ANIMALS 
WILL BE SOLD! 


The cattle are all in good condition and from herds that have cattle 
sired by leading sires of the country. 





Be with us and write for catalog. 


| Sam Buchanan, President C. A. Walker, Secretary 
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300 Fireproof Rooms, $1.50 to $2.50 
G. W. Putnam, Mgr. - Fort Worth 


I have seen The Cattleman in the li- 
brary of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. It is outside my work, but I find 
it very interesting. Let me compliment 
you especially on your cover pages, which 
are outstanding.—Mr. H. S. Irwin, Apt. 
504, Arlington Village, Arlington, Va. 





C.D.(Pete) Swaffar 
Livestock Auctioneer 


1111 S. Pittsburg 
Tulsa, Okichoma 
Phone 6-1879 








January 
February | Deadline for 
San Angelo Show Entries 


IRST entries for the 1950 San Angelo 
Fat Stock Show and Rodeo, March 2 
through 5, are being received at the 

stock show office and show officials are 
predicting a record number of livestock 
entries. 

With a new show feature and $6,668 in 
premiums, deadline for livestock entries 
is February 1, 1950. 

New feature of the show will be the 
livestock judging contest for junior col- 
leges. This added attraction will be held 
March 4. 

Rodeo feature of the show will be held 
for four performances in the afternoon. 
With $3,500 in premiums plus the entry 
fees of the cowboy entries, the rodeo will 
be produced by Everett Colborn, world- 
renowned producer of Madison Square 
Garden rodeos. 

Pat Jackson, West Texas ranchman, is 
general chairman of the 1950 show. 

Premiums being offered include: Boys’ 
Steer Show, $964; Boys’ Fat Lamb Show, 
$1,015; Boys’ Breeding Sheep Show, $244; 
Boys’ Fat Pig Show, $177; and Boys’ 
Neatness Awards, $45. 

Breeding Sheep, $1,469; Hereford Cat- 
tle, $1,431; Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, $828; 
and Brahman Cattle, $495. 

The following associations are contrib- 
uting cash awards for the showing of 
their respective breeds: American Here- 
ford Association, $393; American Aber- 
deen-Angus Association, $183; American 
Brahman Breeders’ Association, $99; 
American Rambouillett Association, $100; 
and Texas Corriedale Association, $25. 


Babcock to Judge Palominos 
at Fort Worth Show 


OWARD E. BABCOCK, JR., of 

the South Springs Ranch, near 

Roswell, N. M., will judge the 
Palomino show at the Southwestern Ex- 
position and Fat Stock Show January 
27-February 5. 

Entries will be in two divisions: stock 
horse type and pleasure type, with hal- 
ter and performance classes for each 
type. 

Stock horse type performance classes 
are divided into roping and cutting. In 
the pleasure type performance classes, 
there will be one division for stallions 
and another for mares and geldings. In 
addition, there will be silver mounted 
classes and a ladies’ class. These classes 
are open to both stock horses and pleas- 
ure type horses. 

In the halter classes, all 3-year-olds 
and older will be brought into the arena 
under saddle and will be judged for 
manners and way of going. No penalty 
will be given unless a horse is very 
fractious or has a poor way of going. 
Then the animals will be brought to the 
center of the arena, unsaddled and 
judged for conformation, which of course 
is the basis of judging in halter classes. 

Palominos, the “golden horses of the 
West,” must conform as nearly as pos- 
sible to the Palomino standard — the 
coat the color of a newly-minted gold 
coin, dark skin and eyes, white mane and 
tail. However, a variation is allowed of 
three shades lighter or three shades 
darker than the ideal golden hue. 








We read and enjoy The Cattleman 
every month.—A. W. Martin, Rt. 1, Belle- 
vue, Texas. 
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SOUTHWESTERN 
EXPOSITION 


FAT STOCK SHOW 
FORT WORTH 





The continued growth of the great Southwestern 
Exposition and Fat Stock Show stands as a bright 
symbol of the progress of the Livestock Industry. 
Stock Show time is a high point of the year for 
Fort Worth. We extend a hearty welcome to all 





Stock Show visitors and want you to know that 
Fort Worth’s complete banking facilities are 


always at your disposal. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK 
UNION BANK & TRUST CO. 
TRINITY STATE BANK 


MEMBER BANKS OF FORT WORTH CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 























Justin Boots "Xok" 


Standard of the West Since 1879 


SSS SSS) 


THE ONLY COWBOY PANTS 
WITH ALL THE FEATURES: 


e 11 Ounce 
Cowboy Denim! 


© Branded 
Cowhide Label! 


~~ eenneemeneee.\ 


@ Sanforized Shrunk! 
Shrinkage Less Than 1% 


<> 


© Scratch-Proof 
Hip Pockets! 


@ Money-Back 
Guarantee! 


Boys’ sizes made 
of 8 oz. Sanforized 


The H.D. LEE CO., inc. 
San Francisco, Calif 
Kansas City. Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
South Bend. Ind 

Trenton. N. 


I think The Cattleman is a wonderful 
magazine and I give it to others to read. 
—Durwood Hall, Rt. 3, Hamilton, Texas. 
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The grand champion steer of the International Livestock 
Exposition, Judge Roy Bean, and seven members of the Pecos 
County 4-H Club, Fort Stockton, Texas, left to right, Morris 
Kreidel, Henry McIntyre, Albert Hallford, Frank Baker, Sim 
Reeves, Howard Morgan and Will Slaten. The steer sold for 
a new International record price, $11.50 per pound, to Dear- 
born Motors Corporation, Detroit. 


Texas Hereford Steer Grand Champion 
| at International 





TEXAS steer, a Hereford fed by 
z the Pecos County 4-H Club, com- 
posed of 43 boys and seven girls, 


| achieved signal honors at the Interna- 


tional Livestock Exposition, when it was 
named grand champion steer of the show 
and sold for the record price of $11.50 
per pound, a total of $13,800. The steer, 
named Judge Roy Bean, was calved on 
the Jack Allison Ranch near Fort Stock- 
ton and was picked from the herd by 
William Slayten, Pecos County 4-H Club 
boy. The Pecos County 4-H Club also 
showed the Reserve Champion Steer at 
the 1948 International. 

As the steer developed he was fitted 
for the show ring and made his first 
appearance at the 1949 Southwestern 
Exposition and Fat Stock Show, Fort 
Worth, where he topped his class in the 
junior show and was later made reserve 
champion Hereford steer of the junior 
show. 

Later Slayten entered the steer in the 
Sand Hills Hereford show where he was 
named champion. Rules of the show pro- 
vide that the champion must be sold, 
but instead of going to the butchers he 
was purchased by two Odessa banks for 
$1.50 a pound and again sold to two 
Pecos County ranchers, Jack Allison and 
Clayton Puckett, who gave him to the 
Pecos County 4-H Club for further fat- 
tening and conditioning. 

He later showed at the DeWitt, Iowa, 
show where he won additional prizes but 
was held for the International. 

The buyer of the steer was Dearborn 
Motors Corporation of Detroit, national 
marketing organization for Ford tractors 
and Dearborn farm equipment. The con- 
tending bidder up to the last was Burrus 
Mills of Dallas and Fort Worth. The 
steer weighed 1250 pounds. 

The previous record price was $10.75, 
paid by Glenn McCarthy, Houston, for 


the grand champion steer of the 1948 
show. 

The reserve grand champion steer was 
owned by Chino Farms of Church Hill, 
Md. This good junior Hereford calf was 
shown by Arthur McArthur, Chino Farms 
manager, who has in other years exhibit- 
ed two steers to the grand champion 
honor at this big Chicago show. For a 
number of years McArthur managed Es- 
sar Ranch, San Antonio, Texas. 

Another beef record was established 
when the junior grand champion steer, 
an Aberdeen-Angus, shown by Bonnie 
Lu Logan, Van Wert, Ohio, sold for $5 
a pound to the Stevens Hotel of Chi- 
cago. The steer weighed 1330 pounds, 
netting the 4-H Club girl around $6,650. 
The Stevens Hotel also bought the junior 
reserve grand champion steer, owned by 
Betty Hartter, Carlock, Ill., at $1.60 per 
pound. 

The grand champion carload of fat 
steers, Aberdeen-Angus, fed by Schmidt 
Bros., Delmar, Iowa, sold to Pfaelzer 
Bros., of Chicago, for $65.25 per cwt. 
The Schmidt Bros., Ferd and George, 
have won the championship at the In- 
ternational six times. 

The reserve grand champion load, TO 
bred Herefords, shown by Karl and Jack 
Hoffman, Ida Grove, Iowa, sold for $58 
per ewt. and the champion load of Short- 
horns, shown by Wilson Farms, Earl- 
ham, Iowa, sold for $48.25 per cwt. 

A. D. Weber, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kans., judged the steer 
classes and will be back again next year, 
according to an announcement by the 
show officials. This will be the third 
consecutive time he has officiated in this 
capacity. 

The Hereford Show 

Breeders from 12 states were entered 
in the Hereford show which was judged 
by Dale Carrithers, Mission San Jose, 
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Cal. Texas shared top honors when W. . etl & Ge 


t 

J. Largent, Merkel, won the champion- ‘ ergetk x 
ship in the female division on Blue Bon- : eeke, Ge 2 
net Domino 136th, a summer yearling rac eS : * 
daughter of Publican Domino 173d. This 
heifer had previously been named re- 
serve champion at Denver, champion at 
Fort Worth, the American Royal, at 
Ogden and at the Hurom National. The 
Largents also showed the reserve cham- 
pion bull, Publican Domino 204th, as well 
as the first place junior bull calf, Pub- 
lican Domino 218th, both sons of the 
173d. 

Hillcrest Farms, owned by C. A. Smith, 
Chester, West Virginia, was the big win- 
ner, taking nine first places, including 
the champion bull, Hillerest Larry 
4th, a two year old son of HC Larry 
Domino 12th. The reserve champion fe- 
male was a senior heifer calf, CA Cita- 
tionette 7th, shown by Fred Anderson’s 
Circle A Ranch, Morris, Ill. 

The coveted get of sire award went to 
C. A. Smith on the get of HC Larry 
Domino 12th. 

Others among the first prize winners 
included Bianchi Hereford Ranch, Macon, 
Mo., Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Chey- 
enne, Wyo., and Roy Largent, Merkel, 
Texas. 

The Aberdeen-Angus Show 


The Aberdeen-Angus show was one of 
the greatest from the point of quality of 
any ever witnessed at the International. 
Three men shared the responsibility of 
judging and selected for the grand cham- 
pionship the two-year-old bull, Eileen- 
mere 1032d, shown by Ankony Farm, 
Rhinebeck, New York. This bull had pre- 
viously won the senior reserve champion- 
ship at the International in 1948 and was 
named champion at the Eastern National. 

The reserve grand champion of the 
show was the senior reserve champion, 
Prince Eric Esquire, shown by Julian 
Adams, Lynchburg, Va. The bull stood 
second in class to the grand champion. 

El Jon Farms, Rose Hill, lowa, showed 
the junior champion bull, Envious Bar- 
dolier 3d, and reserve honors went to the 
second place bull, Dal’bairn Bandolier, 
shown by Dale Fletcher and Son, Pine 
Plains, New York. 

The female show was particularly out- 
standing in quality and as many as 38 
animals were entered in one class. Arthur 
Witham, Romeo, Mich., showed the senior 
and F msgy Pag, “too ee M, a 
daughter o ackcap Grenadier GR 
10th. She was twice a futurity cham- FEBRUARY 16, MASON. TEXAS 
pion. Shadow Isle Farm, Red Bank, New ? 

Jersey, showed the reserve senior cham- HILL COUNTRY HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


pion, Miss Blackcap of RLS 8th, which 
stood second to the champion. Pauline- E. S. HYMAN, SECRETARY, MASON, TEXAS 
mere 5th, shown by J. Garrett Tolan, 
Pleasant Plains, Ill., was the junior 
a mg — — — Kage ean 
of the show, an ackcap Judy 2¢ 9 
of Sunbeam, shown by Sunbeam Farms, JAY S 66 BUFFET 
Miami, Okla., was reserve junior cham- a < \ a 4 
pion female, zoles showed the first prise Where Cattlemen Meet and Eat 
get of sire, the get o ileenmere 500t } a 
and Eva’s Bandolier Lad. : ~* You'll enjoy ag food... 
Others among the first prize winners A Real calf fries . 
were C. C. Whitney Farms, Westbury, | } Barbecued spareribs 
New York; Reverie Knoll Farms, Dan- f i Roast beef 
ville, Ky.; Wayland Hopley, Atlantic, 4 ; Baked ham and beans 
Iowa; and Myron Fuerst, Pine Plains, ry Country fried chicken 
New York. ‘ \ \ Chicken and dumplings 
Judges of the show were Otto G. ; All kinds of beer 
— a. oe Soa Litton, mec er ‘ 
oun ill, Va.; ill Hogg, Earl- . ; a 
ston, Scotland. 0 : oes: _ ds Ys > SSS 66 BUFFET LUNCH 
The Shorthorn Show fie: ¥ 503 Main St. Fort Worth 
While Edellyn Farms, Wilson, II, =, SAP, FUEAOM,: Coney 
topped six classes, they were unable to 
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NEW 


Catalog 
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Announcing— 
America’s Finest 


Cattle Chute 


Gee ee ee ee ee 


The Portable Cattle Chute Mfg. Co. has led the 
way for eleven years in making “America’s Finest” 
cattle chute. This year we offer you more for your 
money than you can possibly get elsewhere. 


To meet your specific needs we make two sizes: 
Model 50A is the All Purpose Chute for Here- 
fords, Angus, and Shorthorns. 
Model 50B is a Special Chute for Brahman, 
Santa Gertradis, Charollais, Beefmaster, and 
Brahman Crosses. 


Write us for information about our New 1950 
Models before you buy and indicate the size you 
desire. 


PORTABLE CATTLE 
CHUTE MFG. CO. 


616 W. Uvalde St. Crystal City, Texas 
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break into the championships in what 
was announced by Clint Tomson, breed 
secretary, to be the best Shorthorn show 
ever presented at the International. Her- 
man Purdy, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, made the placings. 

Clausen Bros., Spencer, Iowa, showed 
the champion bull, Killearn Max Juggler, 
a two-year-old. Gregg Farm Hoarfrost, 
a junior yearling son of Edellyn Valiant 
Mercury, shown by D. M. Gregg, Har- 
risonville, Mo., was reserve champion. 

Holz Bros., Rippey, Iowa, showed the 
champion female, Golden Rule Luxury, 
and Mathers Bros., Mason City, IIL, 
showed the reserve champion, Leveldale 
Crocus. 

Edellyn Farms topped the 
class with the get of Edellyn 
Leader. 

Others among the first prize winners 
included Tip Top Farm, Lafayette, Ind., 
and O. W. House, Washington Court- 
house, Ohio. 


Purebred Cattle Auctions 


A Texas breeder, W. J. Largent of 
Merkel, stole the limelight in the Here- 
ford sale at the International when he 
topped both divisions of the auction. Lar- 
gent’s reserve champion bull, Publican 
Domino 204th, set the top price, selling 
for $10,500 to Birdwood Farms, Char- 
lottesville, Va. Blue Bonnet Domino 
136th, the champion female of the show, 
also shown by Largent, sold for $10,000 
to A. H. Karpe, Bakersfield, Cal. Karpe 
recently set a new high record for pure- 
bred beef cattle when he paid $65,000 
for a bull at the Albert Noe sale. Lar- 
gent also sold several other animals at 
four figures. 

Honey Creek Ranch, Grove, Okla., paid 
$7,750 for Hillcrest Belle 48th, reserve 
champion female at the recent Eastern 
National Exposition, owned by C. A. 
Smith, Chester, West Virginia. The heif- 
er was bred to the show’s champion bull, 
Hillcrest Larry 4th. 

Forty-five head in the sale brought 
an average of $2,350, setting a new rec- 
ord for an International Hereford sale. 
Buyers came from sixteen states. 

In the International Show Window 
Aberdeen-Angus sale 50 lots offered 
brought an average of $1,568. Ten bulls 
averaged $2,880 and 40 females averaged 
$1,253. The top price of the sale was 
$11,000, paid by Orchard Hill Farms, 
Enid, Okla., for Barbara Bandolier of 
Don Head, consigned by Don Head 
Farms, Ltd., Richmond Hill, Ontario, 
Canada. The bull was junior champion 


t of sire 
Royai 


January 


at the Canadian National Exhibition and 
was sired by Bandolier of Don Head, 
champion at the 1948 Royal Winter Fair 
and twice a first prize winner at the 
International. 

The top female, an added lot, Parmella 
M 2d, consigned by Witham Farms, Ro- 
meo, Mich., sold for $4,000 to Bill Volk- 
mann, Selma, Cal. 

Seventy lots offered in the Interna- 
tional Shorthorn sale brought an aver- 
age of $935, with 40 bulls at $1,029 each 
and 30 females averaging $809. The top 
price was $4,900, paid by Carl Stander, 
Mansfield, Ohio, for a bull, Greenwood 
Souvenir, consigned by David S. Graham, 
South Solon, Ohio. Mathers Bros., Mason 
City, Il., sold Walshford Courageous to 
Carl Retzlaff & Son, Walton, Neb., for 
$3,500. 

Clausen Bros., Spencer, Iowa, topped 
the females, selling Violet’s Princess 2d 
to Art Arens, Arlington, Neb., for $2,000. 

Oklahoma A. & M. College carried off 
top honors in the Intercollegiate Meat 
Judging Contest at the 50th Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition and was 
awarded the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board trophy. Twenty-one colleges 
and universities ranging across the coun- 
try competed in the annual event—a rec- 
ord number. 


The Oklahomans scored 2694 points 
out of a possible 3120. Coached by J. C. 
Hillier, the team was made up of the 
following students—all from Oklahoma 
—Bennie Doane of Fairview, L. E. Castle 
of Jet and Donald Wakeman of Perry. 


Breeders Elect Officers 


Byron N. Hawks, Pullman, Wash., was 
elected president of the American Short- 
horn Breeders Association. L. E. Math- 
ers, Mason City, Ill., was elected vice 
president, while Clinton K. Tomson will 
continue as secretary-treasurer. 

Harold Thieman, Concordia, Mo., was 
elected director to fill the unexpired term 
of H. L. Straus, Glyndon, Md. L. E 
Mathers and A. H. Caraway, DeLeon, 
Texas, were elected to succeed them- 
selves. 

New officers of the Shorthorn Club 
are John Turner, Broadway, Va., 
president; John W. Clarke, Maysville, 
Ky., vice president, and Miss Emily 
Krahn, secretary-treasurer. 

The American Polled Shorthorn So- 
ciety elected Fred W. Taylor, Como, 
Miss., president; W. J. Bennett, Oak- 
ville, Wash., vice president, and Miss 
Emily Krahn, secretary-treasurer. 








Blue Bonnet Dom- 
ino 186th, champion 
Hereford female, In- 
ternational Livestock 
Exposition, owned by 
W. J. Largent, Mer- 
kel, Texas. The heif- 
er sold for $10,000, a 
new record price for 
a heifer at the Inter- 
national, to A. H. 
Karpe, Bakersfield: 
Cal. 





THE BUBBLING SPRING, by Ross Santee. 
Illustrated 300 pp. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $3.75. 

“The Bubbling Spring” is a hearty 
adventure story of the romantic West 
after the close of the Civil War. The 
book has about 60 Santee illustrations 
and is written in captivating western 
style. The author of such remarkable 
western books as “Apache Land” and 
“Cowboy” knows the west and western 
people. He tells the story naturally, yet 
the action goes on swiftly and accurately. 

It is the story of the Redhead, Nathan 
Rogers, an eastern orphan, who goes to 
live in the Great Plains with his uncle, 
Nate Rogers, a debonair gambler, trap- 
per, Indian fighter and buffalo hunter. 
Young Nate quickly learns the customs 
of the west; he soon becomes skilled in 
the outdoor craft that serves so well as 
background for a potential ranchman. 
The long trails he covered on horseback 
ran from Fort Benton, Montana, to the 
Apache country of Arizona and Mexico, 
then to Texas and northward behind 
longhorn cattle headed for Kansas rail- 
heads. The Redhead learned his direc- 
tions from the wind, sun, moon and 
stars. 

Such lusty living didn’t leave much 
time for formal religion. Yet young Nate 
was not devoid of religious feeling. 
When his pal Dick was drowned when 
their trail herd crossed the flooding 
Cimarron and no minister was available 
to preach over Dick’s grave, Nate sub- 
stituted as best he could by repeating 
what he remembered of the Twenty- 
third Psalm which his mother had 
taught him. 

Santee puts Nathan Rogers through 
the whole gamut of western experiences 
common to that robust era of trapping, 
Indian fighting, trail herding and early 
ranching. The itch to settle down on a 
good range and ranch came when he 
found Bubbling Spring, on his first trip 
into the Apache country. He rode a wide 
circle and made many tracks before he 
found conditions right to file his claim 
on Bubbling Spring and begin ranching 
on his own. 

The humor throughout is as salty as 
jerked beef. The Redhead builds a big 
loop for his neighbor’s youngest daugh- 
ter, Carmen. They are a well-matched 
team but a laughable tragedy occurs 
when they reach the home ranch at 
Bubbling Spring after the marriage 
ceremony. An Apache family befriended 
by the Redhead had hung around his 
house like poor relations while he was 
gone, but scooted before he came back. 
The Apaches had not only helped them- 
selves to grub, but had loused up the 
bed blankets too.—Louis P. Merrill. 


The Claud Willetts Have 
A Daughter 


Claud Willett, livestock fieldman for 
The Cattleman, is stepping pretty high 
these days. The reason is his and Mrs. 
Willett’s first child, a daughter who 
made her Sag ae on December 1. 
They named her Martha Jean. 








The Cattleman magazine is enjoyed 
very much, especially reports on foot and 
mouth disease and all of the other arti- 
cles of concern to cattlemen.—Albert C. 
Mann, Toronto, Kans. 
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Announcing COMPLETE DISPERSION | 


OF OUR POLLED HEREFORD HERD 
FEBRUARY 17, 1950 


* 


Essar Domestic W, 1949 
National Champion 
Polled Hereford Bull— 
The Champion and his 
service sells. 





* 


For twenty years this herd has had our utmost attention, nothing has 
been left undone to make it one of the truly outstanding breeding 
herds. We have just returned from the 1949 National Polled Hereford 
Show where our junior herd sire Essar Domestic W was named 1949 
Grand Champion. It has been our practice to sell top quality animals 
in our state and neighboring state events. You will recall our first 
place senior heifer, Fort Worth, 1948, that was Champion sale female 
in the Polled Hereford sale, our 1949 Grand Champion Female, Okla- 
homa State Show-Sale. 


This same top quality, uniformity of breeding and ability to produce 
is bred-in every one of the 150 lots that are entered in our complete 
dispersion. You have our assurance that every animal sells, no reser- 
vations—the tops are your. Forty-seven own daughters of T. Dom. 
President Sth, and 14 daughters of Carlos Mischief sell. Over 60 
head of the offering will be double grandsons and granddaughters of 
T. Dom. President Sth and Carlos Mischief, and three herd sires 
headed by the 1949 National Champion. Write for our catalog and 
details on the offering— 
* 


Campbell Polled Herefords 


TEMPLE, OKLAHOMA 























Any-Day Prepayment Option 
Reserve Safety Feature 


E. B. CHANDLER & CO. 


Loan Correspondents, Aetna Life Insurance Company 
FRANK STEEN, Ranch Loan Superviser, 106 E. Crockett St., Sen Antonio, Texes 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Alfred E. Creigh, Jr. Mason Milton E. Loeffler 
Otte Frederick Houston’ 8. Smith 
Grady Lowrey John T. Williams 


H. A. Coffield | my os. 
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Amortized 39 Years 
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At better stores. For name of nearest dealer write: Dept. 4 C-1 


Halpern & Christenfeld, Inc. 


101 W. 21st, New York 11,N.Y. 1401 S.Broadway, L.A.,Cal. 








| 72nd Annual Convention 

| TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE 
| RAISERS ASSOCIATION 

| San Antonio, Texas — March 14-15 
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San Antonio Show Attracting 
Much Out-State Interest 


LAST-MINUTE rush of entries for 

the San Antonio Livestock Exposi- 

tion revealed considerable out-of- 
state interest in the February 17-26 San 
Antonio show. 

The exposition, which will officially 
open the new $3,000,000 Joe Freeman 
Coliseum, now has a premium list total- 
ing more than $46,000. 

The premium list establishes classes 
for Heretords, Polled Herefords, Aber- 
deen-Angus, Shorthorns and ABBA and 
PAZA Brahmans. In dairy cattle, classes 
have been established for Jerseys, Guern- 
seys, and Holsteins. 

In addition to Rambouillets, Delaine 
Merinos, Corriedales, Shropshires, South- 
downs, Suffolks and Hampshires, plus B 
and C type Angora goats, a class has 
been established for Columbia sheep, 
bringing the total premiums for sheep 
and goats to an area record premium of 
$4,926 

In the Boys’ Livestock Show, the 
youngsters will compete for $8,035 in 
classes established for fat steers, dairy 
calves, lambs and pigs. 

A guarantee that the Grand Champion 
Lamb of the San Antonio Livestock Ex- 
position will bring the highest price paid 
through 1949 in the nation’s major fat 
stock shows was made by R. H. Friedrich, 
chairman of the auction sale committee 
of the February 17-26 show. 

He also stated that the average bids on 
steers and hogs to be sold at the auction 
sale will be surprisingly high and com- 
parable to other major Texas fat stock 
shows. 

While the auction will be limited to 
those animals winning prizes, arrange- 
ments are being made with packer buyers 
to purchase animals ineligible for the 
auction at prices above quoted local mar- 
ket figures. 

Auction sales for the February 17-26 





Registered Herefords 

Official Quarter Horse Show 

Boys’ 4-H and FFA Hereford 
Steers 


HEREFORD SALE 
MARCH 11 


Walter Britten, Auctioneer 





SAND HILLS 
HEREFORD AND QUARTER HORSE 
SHOW AND SALE 


ODESSA — MARCH 8, 9, 10, 11 — TEXAS 
Boys’ Fine Wool Fat Lambs 
Registered Rambouillet Sheep 


Four Nights of Entertainment 
Liberal Premiums 


THIS SHOW IS OPEN TO THE WORLD 


Bigger and Better than ever before! 


We fit into the major show circuit of Texas 
Fort Worth — Houston — San Antonio — San Angelo — then ODESSA! 


When leaving San Angelo —come west to Odessa 


SAND HILLS HEREFORD SHOW 


Box 3187 


| 


Registered Hereford Sale 
Club Steer and Lamb Sale 
A Good Show and A Good Time 


Direct inquiries to: 





ODESSA, TEXAS 








Livestock Exposition will take place 
Wednesday, February 22, 1950. Steer 
sales will begin at 9 a. m. and pigs and 
lambs will go under the auctioneer’s hand 
beginning at 1:30 p. m. 

A premium list is now being prepared 
for a Quarter Horse show to be held in 
conjunction with the exposition. 

The San Antonio Rabbit Breeders’ As- 
sociation will hold its second annual open 
show in connection with the Livestock 
Exposition at the Coliseum grounds on 
February 17, 18 and 19, according to Paul 
W. Carter, secretary and treasurer of the 
association. 

The rabbit breeders will hold their ex- 
hibit and show under separate tents in 
the area east of the Coliseum building. 

The Brangus cattle, cross between 
Brahmans and Angus, will be exhibited 
during the 10-day Livestock Expo- 
sition in San Antonio, according to a 
statement by Terry Dalehite, vice-presi- 
dent of the Brangus Breeders Associa- 
tion. 

Top professional cowboys in the nation 
will compete for more than $30,000 in 
prize money during the ten-day meeting 
at San Antonio. 

Everett Colborn, veteran rodeo pro- 
ducer, who recently completed one of the 
longest engagements on record—44 per- 
formances in Madison Square Garden in 
New York City—has signed a contract 
for 14 performances, including four mati- 
nees. 

The Brahman cattle show planned in 
conjunction with the exposition February 
17-26 should be the largest event of its 
kind ever to be held in the United States, 
according to Roy Martin, secretary of the 
Pan-American Zebu Association. 

The show establishes a dual Brahman 
department with members of the Ameri- 
can Brahman Breeders Association and 
the PAZA competing for $3,000 in each 
division. 

The PAZA show will be judged by Joao 
R. Borges of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Anxiety Hereford Breeders Sale 


SUMMARY 

$18,390; ave. 

17 Females 12,845; ave. 

36 Lots 31,235; ave. 

HE fifth annual Anxiety Hereford 

Breeders Sale held at Amarillo, 

Texas, Dec. 12, was one of the most 
successful of these annual sales with an 
especially good demand for all of the 
bulls offered. Miss Gudgell 183d by 
Dual Lamplighter, champion female, con- 
signed by W. A. Anderson, Lovington, 
N. M., topped the entire sale at $3,100 
to Fred Turner, Midland, Texas. The 
champion bull, The Modest Lamplighter 
D by The Modest Lamplighter, sold for 
$2,000 to Clarence Scharbauer, Jr., Mid- 
land, Texas. K. Club Mixture 26th, a 4- 
year-old son of Ciub Mixture, consigned 
by L. L. Kinder, Frederick, Okla., topped 
the bull sale at $2,525 to James Hunt, 
Sonora, Texas. 

John C. Burns, Fort Worth, judged 
the show the day preceding the sale. 
Cols. Earl Gartin and Walter Britten 
conducted the auction. 
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Mention The Cattleman when writing 
to advertisers. 





STAFFORD-LOWDON COMPANY 


Years of Printing 
Experience.... 4¢ Your Sewice 


1114 W. DAGGETT Phone FOrtune 2401 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











WESTEX 


are the 
STARS 
OF THE 
SHOWS 


wherever 
fine boots 
are worn 


“a B 
* a4 


Note these Features: 

@ Hand lasted for 
glove - fitting 
comfort. 

@ Hand pegged inter- 
locking shanks with 
hard wood pegs. 

@ Vamps and tops 
made of choice cen- 
ter cuts of skins. 

@ Original, colorful 
designs. 

Made by masters of 
the art of boot mak- 
ing, WESTEX Boots 
have earned the 
reputation of “Choice 
of the West”. 

Choose your Boots 

NOW from your 

Dealer, or write for 

the name of your 

mearest WESTEX 

Dealer. 


WESTEX BOOT & SHOE CO. 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 

















March 24-25-26, 1950 


TUCSON 
LIVESTOCK SHOW 


Exhibit and sale of 
Registered Range Bulls & Heifers 


Angus - Brahman - Hereford 
Shorthorn 


All cattle range fitted and 
All cattle must be sold 


QUARTER HORSE SHOW 
$2500 in Purses 
2 Big Events 


$500 Added—Cutting Horse Contest 
$500 Added—Rope Horse Contest 
20 classes to be judged 


PETER GILLHAM, Chairman 
P. O. Box 991, Tucson, Arizona 


Pima County 4-H Club Fair 
Friday, March 24th 
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Grass, The Freedom Crop 


By DALE F. BUTLER 


HEN we say grass, we include 
clovers, which are of great im- 
portance to all good permanent 
pasture mixtures. 
There are twelve important FREE- 


DOMS to the farmer or rancher who 


grows a properly balanced permanent 
pasture. They are: 1. Freedom from 
bloat. 2. Freedom from insect pests. 
3. Freedom from freeze damage. 4. Free- 
dom from flood damage. 5. Freedom from 
hail damage. 6. Freedom from rain dam- 
age. 7. Freedom from damage by dust 
storms. 8. Freedom from soil erosion. 9. 
Freedom from soil depletion. 10. Free- 
harvest labor. 11. Freedom 
from worry. 12. Freedom from financial 


| losses. 


It is important to know the nature of 
growth of each clover. Some varieties 
grow in bunches, while others have sur- 
face creeping runners that take root at 
each node, thereby spreading rapidly 
after germination, if moisture require- 
ments are right. Nature prepares seeds 
with shells of varying degrees of hard- 
ness. The seeds with soft shells will 
germinate very quickly after planting 
when moisture and temperatures are 
right. Some of the seed will have a me- 
dium hard shell and will be somewhat 
slower in germinating; then another por- 
tion will have a very hard shell that will 
not germinate for years unless condi- 
tions are perfect for breaking down 
this hard shell more rapidly. 

Many varieties of clovers have a large 
percentage of hard shell seeds, so for 
quick germination it is necessary to 
scarify the seed. By scarifying we mean 


| mechanically scratching the seed so that 
| moisture may penetrate the outer shell 


more rapidly to speed up the germina- 
tion. This is a delicate operation. If the 
seed is scarified too deeply, the air gets 


| to the seed germ and kills it; then the 


seed will not germinate. This can and 
does often happen, and it is important 


| that the seedsman has the best of scar- 
| ifying machinery and well trained oper- 


ators to avoid such damage to the seed. 


If scarified seed is carried over 
through the summer, from spring to fall, 
the germ in much of the seed may die, 


thereby reducing the percentage of seed 
that will germinate when sown. 

Very often pasture mixture formulas 
furnished to ranchers and farmers show 
the varieties of grasses and clovers and 
the number of pounds of each to use, 
but no information is furnished to tell 
the percentage of germination to use as 
a standard for each variety of seed. In 
some lots of the same variety, the ger- 
mination may be twice as high as it is 
in another lot. Therefore, how can you 
determine how many pounds of each va- 
riety are needed in the mixture unless 
you know the percentage of germination 
of the particular lot of seed that will be 
used and know what standard to use as 
a guide? 

All this information on clovers, plus 
knowing the adapted varieties and strains 
of grasses, together with the germina- 
tion percentage and pounds of each to 
use is needed to balance a pasture mix- 
ture for freedom from bloat. 


What Causes Bloat? 


This is a very controversial subject 
and, apparently, no one has yet found 
the definite cause. We know, of course, 
that most of the legume family, includ- 
ing the various clovers—alfalfa, vetch 
and peas—do cause bloat under certain 
conditions. The legume family consists 
of the various kinds of plants that store 
nitrogen in the nodules that form on the 
roots, which is released only when the 
plant dies or is plowed under, and bene- 
fits the following crop. While the legume 
plant is alive, it does not furnish nitro- 
gen to the grasses in the pasture mix- 
tures, as many people believe. Therefore 
it is necessary to use nitrogen in the 
commercial fertilizer that should be ap- 
plied to the permanent pasture each 
year. 

There are certain strains of bird’s foot 
trefoil, which is a legume belonging to 
the lotus family, that to my knowledge 
have never caused bloat, and I have made 
— inquiry through the years about 
this. 


Often you will hear people say that if 
the livestock become accustomed to the 
clover gradually they will not bloat, or 





is happy in the knowledge that for thirty-one of 
the one-hundred years Fort Worth has grown, it 
has provided cottonseed proteins to the cattlemen 
and dairy industry of the Southwest. 


As it has for these thirty-one years, it will 
strive, through the medium of well-processed cot- 


tonseed proteins, to continue its fine relation 
with the livestock industry and its Southwestern 
Capital—Fort Worth. 


Cottonseed protein supplies that most essential 
element to the growth and development of cattle, 
whether they be in show barn, feed lot, or on the 
range. TRADERS solicits your business in either 
carlot or truck loads. 


With every wish for the continued growth of 
our area and the prosperity of its citizens. 











PRODUCTS 


CALF CHUTE 
Write for complete information 
Distributed by 
Stone Livestock Supply Co. 
Denver Fort Worth 


Farm and Ranch Supply Co. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


THOMPSON & GILL, Inc., Madera, Calif. 


LIVESTOCK AND RANCHES 


Good Ranches for Sale 
Ranch Loans 


Purebred and Commercial Cattle Bought 
on Order and Sold on Consignment. 
Choice Registered Hereford Bulls, 
Cows and Heifers for sale now. 


LLOYD'S PEDIGREE LIVESTOCK 
INSURANCE 


Insure Your Valuable Registered Cat- 
tle and Horses against Death from any 
Cause. Coverage for Individual Animals 
and Groups of Ten or More. Special cov- 
erage on 4H & F. F. A. Club Calves. 


JOHN C. BURNS 


Fort Worth 2, Texas 
203 BURK BURNETT BLDG. 
Phones — Office 2-5334; Res, 17-8245 

















72nd Annual Convention 
TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE 
RAISERS ASSOCIATION 
San Antonio, Texas — March 14-15 




















She Cattleman 


if you let it grow to maturity before 
pasturing it will not cause bloat. 

Years ago before we had properly 
balanced permanent pasture mixtures, I 
was pasturing dairy heifers in the late 
winter and early spring on permanent 
pasture that had a high percentage of 
ladino clover which was fed down short. 
Through, the cold, rainy weather and 
even on frosty mornings there was no 
sign of bloat, but in March when we 
had a few warm, quiet mornings with 
dew on the clover, each morning there 
would be a dead heifer, until we started 
feeding some dry feed along with the 
clover. What caused one heifer to die 
each morning and maybe the others not 
even seriously bloated? Maybe she ate 
more. That would be the only logical rea- 
son, because with producing dairy herds, 
the best producers are usually the first 
and worst to bloat, no doubt because they 
are the heaviest feeders. 

The following month, in April, on an- 
other pasture where the ladino clover 
was standing 16 inches high mixed with 
some grasses but not enough and the 
leaves were large, we had Hereford cat- 
tle pasturing. Again the weather sud- 
denly turned warm with quiet mornings 
and lots of dew. The first morning after 
turning the cattle on this tall, rank pas- 
ture mixture heavy with ladino clover, 
we lost four big steers. It was a sicken- 
ing sight to see those big Hereford 
steers lying dead, bloated tight with 
their feet in the air. Ever since that 
day, our efforts have been constant to- 
ward the development of permanent pas- 
tures that would be free from bloat. 

These are only two examples of con- 
ditions that cause bloat. We know of 
many others—sometimes following the 
first fall frosts on certain clovers or on 
a windy day. There seems to be no uni- 
formity as to climatic conditions or stage 
of growth of the legume. 

Some cattle and sheep bloat more 
readily than others, but usually the fat- 
test animals will bloat first or the heav- 
iest producers, if dairy cattle. 

As to the physical reaction that causes 
bloat of cattle and sheep, there is also 
much controversy, but one theory that 
has been advanced seems logical. Tests 
were made showing that ladino clover 
and alfalfa contained monoxide poison- 
ing, the same as contained in the ex- 
haust fumes of automobiles. Through ex- 
periments conducted, it was found that 
monoxide gas pumped into a cow would 
paralyze the muscles so that she could 
not belch and she quickly became un- 
easy. When air was pumped into the cow 
she belched freely and it seemed to cause 
no pain. The conclusion was that the 
monoxide gas in the legumes paralyzes 
the muscles so the animal cannot belch; 
therefore the gas generating causes ex- 
cessive pressure on the heart and lungs 
until death occurs if the animal is not 
quickly relieved through artificial means. 

Some may ask, “Why use clovers in 
the pasture mixtures when they cause 
bloat?” Clovers and legumes, all being 
nitrogen producing plants or being capa- 
ble of storing nitrogen, are high protein 
producing plants and protein is very es- 
sential to animal growth. At maturity 
legumes still retain a much higher per- 
centage of protein than do the grasses 
and many varieties are more palatable in 
the mature stage of growth than the 
grasses are. 

Legumes need commercial fertilizer, 
particularly phosphate for maximum 
production, but when the plant dies or is 
plowed under the nodules on the roots 
of the legume decay and slowly release 


January 


the organic nitrogen to the following 
crops. That is why a grain crop following 
a legume crop grows so much more 
vigorously and has a dark green color. 
Therefore it can be seen that it is essen- 
tial for a good pasture to contain both 
clovers and grasses, 

The surest way to avoid bloat is to use 
permanent pasture mixtures that are 
properly balanced between grasses and 
clovers to give you freedom from bloat. 


Kansas Quarter Horse Sale 


LARGE crowd and fine weather 

contributed to the success of the 

first Kansas Quarter Horse Asso- 
ciation sale, November 22, at Greens- 
burg, Kans. Practically all the horses 
were sold to western Kansas buyers. 

The top mare of the sale was Mickey 
Belle, consigned by the Elmer Wilson 
Estate, and purchased by Roy Evans, 
Dodge City, for $1,000. The second high 
price was $710, paid by Mel Harper and 
Charles Davis, Sitka and Ashland for 
Cinda May also sold by Elmer Wilson 
Estate. R. M. Farrington, Sawyer, paid 
$700 for the mare, Miss Joan, sold by 
G. T. Wilson, Jr. The 29 mares sold for 
an average of $283. 

The top stallion was the foal, Tico C, 
consigned by Dan D. Casement and pur- 
chased at $655 by A. R. Montgomery, 
Quinter. The next highest-priced stallion 
was Sunny Chief which sold for $570 to 
Ross Bentley, Shields, by J. L. Hodges. 
The 12 stallions averaged $305 per head. 

The sale was conducted by the Kansas 
Quarter Horse Association, of which 
Orville Burtis, Manhattan, is president. 
It was ably managed by Hade Gupton, 
Greensburg. 


I. B. Cauble Hereford Farms Sale 


SUMMARY 
$3,915; ave. $326 
38 Females 12,155; avg. 320 
50 Lots 16,070; avg. 321 
HE proven herd sire Young Mis- 
chief by President Mischief topped 
the I. B. Cauble Hereford Farms 
Reduction Sale at Big Spring, Texas, 
Dec. 1. Young Mischief sold to Howard 
Espy, Sonora, for $575. Mr. Espy was 
the top buyer of bulls as he purchased 
four head in all. Dr. Lee Rogers, Big 
Spring, paid top price on females as 
he selected Gentle Annie 35th by Presi- 
dent Mischief with a bull calf at side 
on a final bid of $550. J. A. Queen, Big 
Lake, Texas, was the heavy buyer of the 
day on females as he made nine pur- 
chases. 
Col. Earl Gartin did the selling. 


S. R. Newell Will Head Crop 
Reporting Board 


PPOINTMENT of S. R. Newell to 
become chairman of the Crop Re- 
porting Board and assistant chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
effective January 3, was announced by 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan. In his new position, Newell will 
have charge of all agricultural or crop 
and livestock estimating sections of the 
B. A. E., including the 41 state statis- 
ticians’ offices, many of whom work in 
cooperation with the State Departments 
of Agriculture. 
Newell will succeed W. F. Callander, 
who retired December 31 after 45 years 
of government service. 
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Houston Farm and Ranch Club 
Adds 1,000 New Members 


OUSTON area agriculture strutted 

its stuff Monday, November 28, 

with a gigantic all-agriculture pa- 
rade through the downtown streets of 
Houston. 

Staged by the 2,000-member Houston 
Farm and Ranch Club, the two-mile pa- 
rade depicted 50 years of progress for 
farming and ranching in the rich Gulf 
Coast. 

Hundreds of floats paraded before the 
public showing the importance of the 
multi-million dollar agriculture industry 
in the economy of the Houston trade ter- 
ritory. 

Chuck wagons, coon dogs, and hun- 
dreds of other old-timers marched along 
with the latest innovations in modern 
farming and ranching. Huge cotton pick- 
ers and rice combines were on parade 
too. 

The roar of mechanized farm machin- 
ery left unfamiliar echoes between the 
canyon skyscrapers of metropolitan 
Houston. 

The parade preceded a “victory bar- 
becue” for the 1,000 new members of the 
Farm and Ranch Club. The club had just 
closed a successful membership drive un- 
der the leadership of Dr. William States 
Jacobs, charter member of the group 
and chairman of the drive. 

Ralph Johnston, president of the Farm 
and Ranch Club, happily announced the 
ending of a highly successful year for 
the club. Highlights of the year were the 
establishment of a school of agriculture 
at the University of Houston and a huge 
field day at Madisonville. 


%e Cattleman 
Ed Brockman of 


Freeport, winner in the 
$10,000 Houston Farm 
and Ranch Club mem- 
bership campaign, is 
shown with Ralph 
Johnston, left, president 
of the Farm and Ranch 
Club and Vice-President 
Vernon Frost, right. 
Mr. Brockman, who 
signed up 104 new 
members to take first 
place, chose as his prize 
a@ Brahman calf that 
had been donated by 
Mr. Frost. The $1,500 
calf was awarded at a 
“‘vietory barbecue’’ 
staged by the Club 
members celebrating 
the signing up of over 
1,000 new members of 
the organization. 





Mr. Johnston announced that plans 
were well underway for even a larger 
program of work for 1950 in aiding the 
development of agriculture in the Texas 
Gulf Coast. 


Kyle Reappointed Director of 
Farm Credit Board 


DWIN J. KYLE of Bryan, Texas, 
has been reappointed as director-at- 
large on the Farm Credit Board of 
Houston for a term of three years. Mr. 
Kyle was a member of this board con- 
tinuously from January 1934 until March 
1945, when he became Ambassador to 





Guatemala. After his return from Guate- 
mala in August 1948, he was again 
named a director to fill the unexpired 
term of Judge Sam A. Lindsey, retired. 

Mr. Kyle, until his appointment as 
Ambassador, had been connected with 
Texas A. & M. College since 1902, serv- 
ing 33 years as dean of agriculture. MF. 
Kyle is now a Trustee of Luling Founda- 
tion. 

The Farm Credit Board serves the four 
units of the Farm Credit Administration 
of Houston: the Federal Land Bank, the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, the 
Production Credit Corporation, and the 
Houston Bank for Cooperatives. 





A Good “Hamp” Sow on Your Ranch 


WILL PAY YOU! 


Send more of those profit-making calves to the market, and put a 
variety of good meat on your table . . . plenty of meat that you raise 
RIGHT ON YOUR RANCH at a minimum of cost and bother. 


One of our Hampshire sows will utilize the normal waste around the 
barns and will produce and raise a large number of pigs that will 
convert into ham, bacon and sausage at a mere fraction of the market 
price of these delicious meats. 


Add Pork to your table 


and 


Dollars to your profit 
Top Hampshire gilts bred to one of our outstanding herd boars for 
sale at all times at the farm. 


Visit our show herd in the swine barn and attend the Texas Hampshire 
Breeders Sale Wednesday, February 1, at the Southwestern Exposition 
and Fat Stock Show, Fort Worth. 


T. J. HARRELL HAMPSHIRE FARM 


Four miles east of Grandview, Texas @ Mailing Address: Box 1837, Fort Worth, Texas 


\ 


Dislincloe Creeding 








Man-size 


Water-boy 


When the little boy was asked, “What do you 
get for mowing the lawn,” he replied, “The lady 
of the house lets me live with her.” 


And fer almost nothing a Jensen Pump Jack 
will lift all the water you need fer house and 
stock from any good well 100 feet or deeper. All 
it takes is about 7c a day fer gas or electric power 
and a little grease now and then. A Jensen is so 
simple and easy to care for that your little boy 
could do it along with his other chores. 

Write today to 1004 Fourteenth Street, Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, for FREE literature. See for your- 
self how simple and dependable water can be. 


JENSEN 


BROS. MFG. CO. 

COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS, U. S. A. 

EXPORT OFFICE, 50 Church St. 
New York City 








Herd 
Reduction 
SALE 
Feb. 20 


100 head of production tested females will make 
up the offering. They will carry matings to 
Tradewind, Ideal Bound, a littermate to Illinois 
Grand Champion. We still have some good service 
age boars. Inquire today. 


O’BRYAN RANCH 


HIATTVILLE KANSAS 








Well over two million farms have been 
electrified during the past 12 years. 





She Cattloman 


The blacksmith—modern style. A complete neatly arranged 


mobile shop, and a neatly dressed blacksmith. 


Note the ar- 


rangement of all the tools and equipment which all have their 


place on the trailer platform. 


Blacksmith— Modern Style 


By W. S. HEAD 


SHINY black business coupe with a 

corresponding shiny trailer pulled 

up to the entrance of a large movie 
set on location in the hills behind Holly- 
wood, Calif. The guards waved the driver 
through the gates. 

“O. K., Newt,” greeted one of the 
guards, “you'll find your spot about a 
mile down Road No. 4.” 

The driver thanked the guard, dropped 
the car into gear and headed in the direc- 
tion indicated. The driver spotted the 
stake marked “Blacksmith.” The trailer 
and car were maneuvered into position. A 
neatly dressed, robust, good-looking fel- 
low alighted. He walked to the trailer, 
opened one of the lids and pulled out a 
large beach umbrella, which he opened 
and pressed the pole into a receptacle at 
the rear of the trailer. Next he extracted 
a comfortable beach chair and spotted it 
in the shade. The forge on the rear plat- 
form of the trailer was fired up. A 200- 
pound anvil was set up in the shade. Now 
the big fellow stretched out in his chair 
as he looked out over the mass of camera 
men, sound equipment men, directors, 
movie stars, cowboy extras, reflector 
men, carpenters, and horses. 

From amid this crowded area of busy 
people, a loud-speaker suddenly blared 
out “SILENCE!” Then after a mo- 
ment’s silence there was the command, 
“ACTION!” Cameras started to grind, 
and from the far side of a near-by knoll 
some 500 yards away, came the thunder 
of horses’ hoofs. As the massed riders 
approached, Newt Chamberlin watched, 
then suddenly rose from his comfortable 
position, slipped on a clean pair of leath- 
er, hand-tooled chaps, and started firing 
up the forge. 

“Cut! Cut!” the loud speaker suddenly 
roared. All action stopped, and eyes 
turned towards the director’s platform. 

“Newt! Newt Chamberlin! Fix that 
pinto up in the second group,” came the 
director’s amplified command. 

“All set,” the blacksmith replied. He 


had spotted the trouble long before the 
command. A rider and horse suddenly left 
the group and headed for the smithy. The 
horse favored his right foreleg. Three 
hundred people on the set relaxed while 
Newt went into action. Ten minutes 
passed, then horse and rider galloped 
back to position. Cameras started to 
whirr, and the picture was back in pro- 
duction. 


That evening, when action had stopped, 
Newt packed up his rig and started back 
for the guarded entrance to the set. It 
being the last of the month and payday, 
he stopped at the timekeeper’s office for 
his monthly check. 

“Nice check, Newt,” commented the 
timekeeper as he handed him a check 
made out in four figures. 

Not all days were quite as simple as 
that described. There were times when 
Newt would be on location for more than 
72 hours without relief. Not one horse 
needed one shoe, but there would be doz- 
ens that needed a complete job all the 
way around. It wasn’t just the job that 
counted, nor was it the reason for the big 
pay checks, but rather the speed and 
thoroughness and dependability which 
amounted to so many thousands of dol- 
lars to the picture producers. Almost 
every horseman, movie producer, and di- 
rector who knew Newt Chamberlin would 
relax when they knew he was on the set. 

For more than ten years, this modern 
blacksmith catered to those $1,000 checks 
and unhoiy hours. But as most all good 
things must, it suddenly came to an end.. 
Without regard to the class of work that 
he did, not even a notice of the dependa- 
bility, the labor unions started to move 
into Hollywood. Although Newt was a 
member in good standing of the Journey- 
men’s Horseshoers of the United States 
and Canada, the newer unions all insisted 
on his being in their union in order to 
work on one type of set, or in another 
case or set, that he would have to join 
another union. 
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ulin the beginning God created the...’ 


4 


To those who know and love the Bible well, IN OUR 
IMAGE will be truly a treasure—a treasure every father, 
every mother, every son or daughter will cherish today 


and tomorrow. 


To those who know and love the Bible well, the paint- 
ings contained in IN OUR IMAGE will be fascinating for 
the fresh light they throw on familiar and beloved char- 
acters. And to those who have lost touch with the Bible, 
IN OUR IMAGE may come as far more than a beautiful 
and interesting book. It will enter many lives like a wind, The truly 
blowing down the four walls of ordinary existence, to let 
in history and heaven, poetry and prophecy, a renewed Modern Literary Treasure 
conviction of the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood 
of God, a reborn faith in Christianity. 

And it is impossible to overestimate what IN OUR 
IMAGE will mean to the children whose lives it enters. of the Old Testament by HOUSTON HARTE, 
Through their natural love of its vivid portraits and stories, San Angelo, Texas, newspaper publisher. 
they will gradually come into a great and rightful inheri- 
tance: not only an understanding of the range of the Book 
_— is the cornerstone of western civilization, but also a Price: $10 per copy. 

lelightful familiarity with its noblest version. 

The glorious language of the King James Version will 

stay with them like music all the rest of their days, echoing To THE CATTLEMAN Book Dept. 
through all that they cherish most in their own lives, in 1109 Burk Burnett Bldg. 
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Newt is not a man to be pushed around 
3d anyone. Thus with all of these wild 
ideas, and union demands, he kissed the 
thousand -dollar checks goodbye and 
headed for San Diego County. He’s doing 
all right there, too, averaging more than 
350 calls in his regular rounds, with 
plenty of side work. The nice thing about 
it is that he can now keep regular hours. 

Newt Chamberlin has worked at the 
horseshoeing business for more than 25 
years, although he is only in his early 
40’s now. It was during his high school 
days that his interest in animals led to a 
course in animal husbandry. After gradu- 
ation he started his apprenticeship with a 
Charley Quinn in Los Gatos, Calif. The 
horseshoe became his hobby as well as 
his work. He studied every book he could 
lay his hands on. Every veterinarian he 
was able to corner had a barrage of ques- 
tions fired at him. Why was this so? or 
how come this was done? Almost without 
realizing it, Newt became aware of the 
fact that horseshoeing was not just a job 
or a business, but rather an art and a 
science which had been handed down 
through the centuries from the days of 
the crusaders. 

As his studies continued, he found that 
an observation and careful analysis of the 
animal’s gait could result in the shoeing 
job causing more efficiency in the ani- 
mal’s performance. Lameness could often 
be cured; more speed from the racehorse; 
cut hocks done away with, and more 
often than anything, the animal’s dispo- 
sition could be improved. 

The amateurs as well as the old-timers 
are always full of questions of why this 
has been done, or why that should be 
changed. To simplify an explanation, 
which Newt is always ready to do, he 
carries a preserved horse’s hoof with the 
first knuckle joint bone attached. Thus 
equipped it is a poor listener who fails to 
fully understand the complete operation 
of the bones within the hoof, or can see 
the reason why a certain weighted shoe 
should be used, to improve efficiency. 

A “foot angle indicator” is still another 
part of Newt’s equipment which is seldom 
seen used by most modern smithies. Yet 
history tells us that it is one of the oldest 
devices known to the trade. As Newt 
explains it: “It is not always practicable 
to properly fit a horse with shoes without 
the assistance of a mechanical device 
which gives constant readings. You might 
compare the ‘indicator’ to the stick the 
shoe salesman uses when he fits the 
human with a pair of shoes. True, the 
horse does not develop bunions or corns, 
but he is certainly susceptible to bruises 
and growths inside the hoof which can be 
directly the result of improperly fitted 
shoes.” Compasses, dividers, delicate 
scales, and even a micrometer can be 
found among his equipment. The moving 
picture camera has more than once been 
used by Newt to detect certain defects 
which might develop in the gait of a 
valuable horse. 

The old school smithy often smiles at 
Newt, both in the methods he employs 
and in his general appearance. He has 
been referred to as a “rank amateur and 
dude.” But it is a proven fact that he has 
more often than once won out on his 
theories. In appearance he has tried to 
dispell the old notion that the blacksmith 
must be a rugged, unclean individual. 
Rather he dresses in conservative colored 
western shirts and a neatly pressed pair 
of cattleman’s trousers. His shoes are 
shined and are of the toe protector type. 
His hat, which by the way he refuses to 
remove when photographed at his trade, 
is a lightweight, vented pliable white 
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straw. This is the mark of his “individ- 
uality” as he calls it, from the prototyped 
“under the spreading chestnut tree” vari- 
ety smithy. 

It was during his Hollywood days 
which decided Newt that trying to carry 
his heavy equipment in a built-up truck 
was impractical. When the truck had 
passed its period of usefulness it was a 
major operation to shift the shop over to 
another truck. Also, whenever repairs 
were necessary, his business was at a 
complete standstill until such time as the 
work could be completed. Thus he de- 
signed and built a 1,850-pound trailer 
which is capable of hauling a ton of 
tools, nails, shoes and other materials. It 
is fitted with air-brakes, overload springs, 
water tank and fire-fighting equipment. 

The trailer is novel in appearance and 
there are few people in San Diego County 
who have not seen it and admired the 
handiwork. The body is constructed of 
diamond (ship) deck plates, neatly paint- 
ed black to match his coupe and always 
shined to a mirror brilliance. Newt spent 
many hours cutting a series of horse fig- 
urines from stainless steel, depicting the 
four modern uses of the animal. These 
have been mounted down the center rail 
of the peaked top. Horseshoes have been 
welded to all accessible places where they 
might be useful as handles, tie rings, or 
hand holds. Not to be outdone in any way, 
the trailer carries the Newt Chamberlin 
“trade mark” or “coat of arms,” as you 
care to call it. It consists of his name, a 
full ring horseshoe, anvil, and around the 
outer edge the words “Horseshoer.” 

This unusual individual has gone still 
one step further with his service. His 
services are covered by fire, public liabil- 
ity and property damage insurance. And 
yet, as with all in his trade, he is not 
able to carry one cent of insurance on 
himself. 

There is one thing which is apparent in 
this modern “expert of equine pedicures,” 
that he has done much to modernize his 
trade. He is proud of his work, proud of 
his profession, and, above all, he is a 
master of his trade. 


Clay County Hereford Breeders 
Sale 


SUMMARY 
$15,695; avg. 

13 Females 4,200; avg. 

44 Lots 19,895; avg. 


LAY County’s twelfth annual Here- 
ford Breeders Sale was held at 
Henrietta, Texas, December 14. 
Bulls were much in demand and females 
sold at bargain prices. RS Prince Mixer 
7th by RS Princeps Mixer, champion 
bull consigned by Northwoods Stock 
Farm, Fort Worth, Texas, topped the 
sale at $860 to H. M. Ferguson, De- 
catur, Texas. The champion female, 
Princess Domino 206th by Prince Dom- 
ino R &th, consigned by Geo. D. Keith, 
Wichita Falls, Texas, topped the female 
sale at $600 to T Bone Ranch, Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 
O. R. Peterson, Fort Worth, judged 
the morning show of sale cattle. Col. 
Earl Gartin conducted the auction. 
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Weathering Heights 


By WIL. G. HARRIS 


HE thermometer, here at Goat- 

Head Prairie, registered zero the 

other morning. As I baked my shins 
by a good fire, I couldn’t help reminisc- 
ing about other fires, by which I have 
toasted my toes—cow chip fires and other 
frigid blasts I have weathered. 

I landed on the bowery of Amarillo, 
in the center of the Texas Panhandle, in 
August of 1906. I was then but a strip- 
ling, full of ambition to make a cattle 
baron of myself. I had expected rough 
sailing, but not that rough. I doubt if 
the bowery of New York, for which it 
was named, was any worse for the same 
area, Just a few days before the nude 
body of Earl Dockery, a youth who had 
been murdered for seventeen dollars, 
was found in the weeds near the tracks. 
Some one had climbed the ladder and 
thrown his clothing in the tank that sup- 
plied the engines with water. One coming 
to Amarillo by rail could not escape for 
the station was set down in the very 
midst of gambling hells, dance halls and 
brothels. My father had warned me of 
places called Silver City and Hell’s Half 
Acre, so I went on some sixty miles to 
Hereford, the very last town on the map, 
near the western line of Texas. 


The train moved cautiously on the 
outskirts of Amarillo. It was the year of 
the big rains, and water from the lake 
was lapping against the railroad ties. 
Since then I have learned to expect dry 
years along with the wet ones and to 
expect a lot of wind. 

If one is here long enough and is very 
observant, he becomes a “weatherbird.” 
I believe I can tell the highlights of each 
year. It is a country of violent extremes. 
A country whose history is interwoven 
with prairie fires, drouths, blizzards, 
sand storms, hot summers, wet years 
and, as a rule, the most delightful 
weather one can imagine, with cool 
nights always. 

I found Hereford to be a nice friendly 
place, the center of most of my activities 
since. Here was the land of “Beginning 
Again.” It was not long till I was dream- 
ing the dreams of youth, of a ranch of 
my very own and children playing be- 
neath the cottonwood trees. 

Two events of that first year will 
always stand out in my memory; the 
big snow and the big prairie fire, both 
in November. In those days a prairie 
fire was one of the worst hazards, a 
dread that hung over everything, from 
the first killing frost in autumn until 
the grass grew green in the spring. 

This fire, of which I speak, started at 
the edge of the cap rock, north of Fort 
Sumner, New Mexico. It burned all of 
that territory north of the Santa Fe rail- 
road and most of Deaf Smith County in 
Texas; an area 125 miles long and half 
as wide. The grass had made a very 
luxuriant growth that year and it burned 
like powder. 

The XIT ranch suffered the greatest 
loss; they lost all their fine grass and 
an estimated 5,000 head of cattle. Fire- 
fighting crews were organized. It was 
said that there was not a broom or gunny 
sack left in Hereford, Canyon or Ama- 
rillo. The method adopted was to wet 
the brooms and sacks and fight out the 
side fires to keep them from spreading 
and developing head fires. 


Nothing on earth could stop a head 
fire. One method was to kill a beef and 
drag the hide down the fire from the 
saddle horn of two cowboys using their 
lariat ropes, one on each side of the fire. 
The country was just beginning to be 
settled and many a nester lost his house 
and everything he had. 

The wind blew to sandstorm velocity 
most all the time and changed to differ- 
ent directions, and not much of the coun- 
try escaped those terrible flames. For 
three days the sun looked like a ball of 
fire through the smoke. The nights were 
pitch dark except for that bright, long 
line of flame on the horizon. 

A woman, who was then a small girl, 
tells of her house and everything burn- 
ing. Her father was away from home at 
the time. He had taken precaution to 
plow and burn a fire guard, but it was 
not wide enough; the high wind shower- 
ed blazing cow chips on the roof. She 
and her brother and mother had a very 
harrowing escape. 

When night came they had to wait 
until the cows and the two pigs they 
had saved “bedded” down so they could 
lie down beside them to keep from freez- 
ing. A young man had joined a fire- 
fighting chew early one morning, going 
in his buggy. That afternoon, the wind 
shifted and drove the fire right in the 
direction of his home. He stood in the 
buggy, lashed the horse with the lines 
and saved his wife and baby. They drove 
into a lake nearby and watched all of 
their earthly possessions go up in 
smoke—their wedding presents, the tiny 
baby clothing and the little house. The 
wife wept softly as she held their baby 
to her breast. 

The fire burned itself out sometime 
during a Friday night and sometime dur- 
ing the next night the big blizzard blew 
in with a bang. It snowed all day Sun- 
day, all night Sunday night, all day 
Monday and quit sometime during the 
night Monday night. During all that time 
we could not see the windmill 100 feet 
away. The wind blew with terrible ve- 
locity so that it was impossible to even 
try to care for the cattle. 

All the fences were covered and the 
barns and chicken houses were full of 
snow. The drifts were so deep that we 
had to dig a trench just wide enough to 
get one animal through single file to get 
them out to water. Stock could walk up 
on the sheds on the north side, go clear 
over and out the corral on the other side. 
It was said that cattle drifted into that 
burned-out snow-covered area from as 
far north as the Canadian River. 

You can imagine how they fared. No 
fuel and no mail came to Hereford. The 
town was cut off fram the rest of the 
world. Finally, one afternoon about a 
week later, the Santa Fe pushed a big 
engine through with a snow plow in front 
and cleared the deep cuts and grades. 

It was estimated that there were 19 
inches of snow on the level—if it had 
stayed on the level. The one redeeming 
feature was that it came in early winter 
and melted in about three weeks. The 
rest of the winter was very mild, as if 
by way of apology. The XIT had a drift 
fence forty miles due west by the com- 
pass across their holdings. I rode down 
that fence, about seven miles north of 
where Friona is now, through that black- 
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ened area and witnessed a sorry sight. 
Dead cattle were strewn along the north 
side and in two corners made by inter- 
secting fences, carcasses were inter- 
woven in horrible masses where the 
weaker cattle had perished while the 
stronger had drifted over them and the 
fence and on southward. 

Spring came on beautifully in 1907. 
The big snow had really soaked the 
ground, the grass grew green again in 
the XIT pasture and the few crops of 
grain were very heavy. Big land-coloniz- 
ing companies brought prospectors in 
by the train loads. Nesters were settling 
everywhere. 

The years that followed were wonder- 
ful, formative years for me. I wonder 
just where they have gone. I was busy 
trying to get my toe in the door, taking 
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everything I could get on share basis, 
and buying anything they would sell me 
on credit that I thought would make 
money. Each year has a story all its 
own, these pioneer years; but I started 
to tell about the eccentricities of the 
weather and the highlights of events as 
I remember them. 


I remember our first real bad winter 
of 1911-1912. If you were in these parts, 
you remember it too. We had 65 days 
of unbroken snow; dark, murky days 
when the sun forgot to shine, a lot of 
them below zero. Thousands of cattle 
perished and men lost all their mp. 
One man took his life because he could 
not stand to hear his starving cattle 
bawling for feed. As a rule it always 
seemed that a very dry summer always 
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was very short and practically no feed 
was raised in the summer of 1911. 

Our groceries were getting very low 
and our coal bins were almost empty, 
my neighbor’s, I. N. Dillard, and mine. 
Someone had to make a trip to town. 
He was quite a bit my senior and walked 
with a limp, but he el a team of fine 
young mules. I told him that I was the 
one to go, for he was furnishing the 
team. It was his mules against my “in- 
testinal fortitude,” 

I broke the trail in that morning and 
put on the groceries and about half a ton 
of coal. I knew I would have to load light- 
ly for the team to make it back through 
the snow. Although I hastened, night 
caught me miles from home on the open 
prairie. It was not snowing, but a high 
wind had risen and packed the snow in 
the tracks I had made in the forenoon. 
The trail was obliterated and there were 
no landmarks, nothing but cold, pene- 
trating wind, a black cloudy night, and 
snow everywhere. 

The team became so weary that they 
could pull the wagon no longer and to 
make matters worse, I realized that I 
was hopelessly lost. I knew that it was 
very cold—the thermometer had regis- 
tered nine degrees below when I drove 
out of the wagon yard in mid-afternoon. 
I also knew that now, above all other 
times, it was up to me to keep a level 
head and not become panic-stricken. 

I unhitched the mules from the wagon, 
tied one to the other’s hame and rode 
one of them. I reasoned that if I could 
just manage to stay on that mule, rid- 
ing bareback, that it would take me a 
long time to freeze. 

I had to get home; a pretty wife and 
a sweet baby daughter were waiting for 
me. Santa Claus had put a present or 
two in my overcoat pocket and I could 
not let him down. I had to deliver them. 
How did I find myself? I remembered 
that the wind was from the Northeast. 
It is nearly always in that direction 
when we have our worst weather. 

There followed a series of dry years. 
The grass became very short. Water in 
the surface lakes dried up. The feed 
crops withered and the foliage blew off 
the stalks. There was nothing produced 
for the bare necessities of food and 
clothing. The nester women were praying 
for rain. 

It was a desperate case of survival of 
the fittest. The majority of the popula- 
tion was forced to leave by any and 
every means of conveyance. Hundreds 
of covered wagons, drawn by emaciated 
teams, lined the road going back East. 
Many a man lost his whole lifetime sav- 
ings. 

We moved here to Goat Head Prairie 
in the spring of 1917. It is beautiful land, 
if I do say so myself. Every foot of it 
is tillable and well located. It is produc- 
tive soil, especially since irrigation has 
come. I had at last found a man who 
would loan me enough money to buy 
twenty cows. I was on my way. 

The bad winter of 1918-1919 followed 
another dry summer when little feed 
crops grew. In some respects it was 
worse than 1911-1912. We had more sun- 
shine, but by the time it got warm 
enough to begin thawing, in the late 
afternoon, it was so cold that it would 
begin freezing again. I guess I thought 
it was worse because I now had 75 cows 
and very little feed. The snows came 
about the twentieth of December and 
melted the last week of March. 

Most heavy loads were hauled by sleds. 
The first morning of January, 1919, was 
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18 degrees below zero. The death loss of 
cattle was enormous. Starving horses 
gnawed the rafters of the sheds, high as 
they could reach, and the boards of the 
corrals. Skinning crews were organized, 
as the hides were all that could be sal- 
vaged. Mortgage blanks included the 
hides after that. 

Grass was getting green and we were 
ready to put the cattle on it in just a 
few days when it came another terrible 
blizzard on the 9th of April. Many cat- 
tle were weak and died that night. I 
have a friend who lost 125 head. I guess 
I was lucky as I only lost three head that 
winter. 

The year 1923 was one of great rain- 
fall. I think the weather bureau regis- 
tered 39.75 inches. The greater portion 
of the fall came in the latter part of 
the year. It was so wet that binders 
could not run. Most of the feed crops 
were never cut. Green moss grew be- 
tween the rows. Wild ducks ate most of 
the grain and quacked and splashed right 
near the doorsteps. Some of the lakes 
were so full they ran together. Two 
brothers were drowned in one of these 
lakes, each trying to rescue the other. 

The dust bowl, the drouth and the de- 
pression years ran concurrently from 
the time the stock market broke in the 
fall of 1929 until the summer of 1935. 
I had rather not talk about them, for 
much has been said and written. I am 
sure that I should not have the nerve 
now to wrestle with the deed of trust on 
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the land and the mortgage on the cattle 
at 10 per cent interest, to say nothing 
of sending three children through high 
school and college. 

Their mother and I had decided to try 
to give them an education and that was 
the time. Children cannot wait because 
of drouth. I think it was in February, 
1932, that the thermometer was below 
zero for several days, but there was no 
snow. Hedges around the yards in towns 
were killed to the ground, and bursted 
water pipes were everywhere. 

We had a lot of rain in May, 1937, 
and again in October, 1938. In Decem- 
ber, 1939, we had an ice storm that did 
a lot of damage to our trees, and tore 
down miles of electric lines. It was so 
dry in 1940 that I was forced to sell the 
cattle. One of the worst disasters to 
stock in recent years was the cold rain 
of September, 1945. The wind blew a 
gale, with the temperature just above 
freezing. Many cattle had been shipped 
in from the south and a lot of them died. 
It was like dashing ice water on them 
for about forty hours. 

We usually boast of our cool summers. 
I think that is because we have a nice 
breeze most of the time. At times the 
thermometer gets pretty high. I think 
1946 was our hottest summer. The 
nights, as a rule, are cool, and fine for 
sleeping. A sleeper gets awake one time, 
when he has to reach for the cover. 

Perhaps the worst weather hazard we 
have is hail. It does not cover a very 
large area, but is sometimes very de- 
structive. I have had two total Ba 
of my best wheat crops. My master- 

jiece, as far as wheat goes, was in 1942. 
t was all summerfallow, thick, straight 
and tall to my armpits; several had esti- 
mated it at fifty bushels per acre. A hail 
storm laid it flat the same morning three 
combines were on the way to harvest it. 
I had a total loss in 1946, also. The yield 
was estimated at twenty bushels per 
acre, but the price was high. Both storms 
lasted fifteen minutes, perhaps, but I 
a I lost $50,000.00 in that short 
ime. 

We come to 1950. What is in store for 
us only the Master of all good work- 
men knows. At present, the weather is 
rough. I am trying to keep the old place 
the best I can. A pleasant place, where 
the children are always glad to come 
back, either for pleasure or if misfortune 
should ever befall. 

From the middle of February until the 
twentieth of May is what I call the long, 
hard pull. We have pretty good mois- 
ture to begin the long, hard pull, and 
that is a good omen. Do not get me 
wrong, I am no “prophet.” 

You know the old saying, “no one 
prophesies the weather in West Texas 
but fools and newcomers.” Maybe the old 
boy was right when he said, “I ain’t seen 
no other kind.” I'll have to admit, 
though, that I have two dates that I 
look for rain—call me what you will— 
the 20th of May and the 20th of Au- 
gust, or thereabouts. 

Perhaps it is because I want rain at 
those times: first, to end the long, hard 
pull, to start the grass and germinate 
the row crops; and, second, to get mois- 
ture to plow the wheat stubble and fin- 
ish the feed crops. I doff my hat to 
—_ may it be the banner year of them 
all. 





On the basis of five readers per issue 
The Cattleman is read by more than 
150,000 ranch folk. Reach this market 
by advertising in The Cattleman. 
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FEED CATTLE AND SHEEP 
THE MODERN WAY WITH 


One man does the work of two 
in one-fourth the time. Two 
hundred pounds of cake may 
be distributed per minute, 
driver never leaving pick-up 
seat. 

For Information Write 


WYNN’S FEED DISTRIBUTOR 


Dept. 1, Box 164, Bellevue, Texas 

















Deming 514x2% 
Made in feather weight Lt. Belly Color. A real 
Hat of extra fine quality for the Cattleman and 
Cattle Buyer. 


Prices $7.50 and $10.00 
Direct from Manufacturer to Wearer. Check or 
Money Order with order. 


Ask the Man Who Wears One 
Formerly of Laredo, Texas 


LAREDO » HAT CO. 


TYLER, TEXAS 
215 West Bow 





Enclosed you will find check to renew 
my subscription to The Cattleman. I miss 
it very much and think it’s a grand mag- 
azine—J. R. Brobst, Rt. 1, Box 781, 
Channelview, Texas. 
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The New Thailalong 


ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION 


Same door each stall—removable side flaps—walk-in 
front door—individual rear doors—(swing or drop) 
padded stalli—full protection. 


56” Stall Width 78” =e Length 
72” Stall Height Wt. App. 1,500 


Oak lining—stee! frame head separating grilis—same 
width as car—weil balanced—pulls easy. 


TANDEM age poees TRAILALONG $995.00 
£oS. FORT WORTH, T! — sw Tax Included 
Equi with Electric J 

FOB. FORT WORTH, TEXAS —Federei Tax Included 


dividual 





Knee Action — Whee i 
ide—No Sway Well cerneg pane Eas Cc 
Gravity—Eliminates Shock—Easy Step-in Load- 


ter of ¢ 





Order Now for Immediate Delivery—Additional Infor- 
mation Furnished on Request—All Trailers Absolutely 
Gueranteed. 


MILEY TRAILER CO. 


3411 North Main Phone NO-3411 Fort Worth, Texas 


REAL HAND MADE 
SADDLES & BOOTS 





Write 
for 

Catalog 
& 

AMONETT SADDLERY 


ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 








Registered Cattle 
AUCTIONEER 


W. H. HELDENBRAND 
“Busiest Where Best Known” 
Contact Me Direct ONLY 
Phones 2-1119—5-3017 
P.O. B. . 516 __ Okla, City 





|. 72nd Annual Convention 
‘TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE 
| RAISERS ASSOCIATION | 








| San Antonio, Texas — March 14-15 
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The Marcy Trail in 1849 


By RuBy McGILL DopGEe 


EW journals were kept and little has 

been written of this trail made 

across Texas in 1849 by Capt. Ran- 
dolph B. Marcy. Yet he surveyed and 
established a road through Texas that 
ranked in importance with the Oregon 
Trail and the Santa Fe Trail. The epic of 
the caravans of covered wagons across 
the prairies of Kansas and Nebraska had 
its counterpart on the prairies of the 
future Oklahoma and Texas. 

Because people had gone wild over the 
discovery of gold in California, the 
United States Government commissioned 
Captain Marcy, on April 4, 1849, to head 
a military escort out of Fort Smith, Ark., 
for the purpose of affording protection to 
the “gold seekers” and immigrants who 
were going to California. In addition to 
this, Captain Marcy was instructed to 
find a road from Santa Fe to “some point 
on the Del Norte about one hundred and 
eighty or two hundred miles below Santa 
Fe,” and to march from that point on the 
Del Norte across the Plains returning to 
Fort Smith. 

Captain Marcy was a graduate of West 
Point. He had had a part in the military 
occupation of Texas in 1845-46 and had 
become a captain in 1846. He was the 
ideal type of man to head such an expe- 
dition, and the success of his expedition 
bore out the confidence his superiors had 
placed in him. 

The detachment, as organized at Fort 
Smith, consisted of Lieutenant Burford 
and 26 non-commissioned officers and 
privates of F Company, Ist Dragoons, 
and Lieut. M. P. Harrison and J. Upde- 
graff, with 50 non-commissioned officers 
and privates of the 5th Infantry. 

Lieut. J. H. Simpson of the corps of 
topographical engineers accompanied the 
party and prepared a series of maps trac- 
ing the route of the expedition from Fort 
Smith to Santa Fe. The train consisted 
of eighteen wagons, one six-pound iron 
gun, and a traveling forge, each drawn 
by six mules. From Fort Smith to Santa 
Fe the road was measured with a chain 
and viameter. From Rio del Norte, how- 
ever, by the southern route, only the via- 
meter was used. The bearing, or course of 
the road, was taken with a compass every 
mile. Variation of the needle was deter- 
mined at eight different points along the 
route. 

From this data, his personal observ- 
ances, together with information obtained 
by guides and others who could be relied 
upon, Captain Marcy plotted the way. He 
made his report in the form of a journal 
because he thought a better idea of the 
country over which they passed could be 
had from this. 

The westward journey from Fort 
Smith was made without major trouble, 
but with many interesting incidents. By 
June they had reached the Great Plains 
area of which Marcy said: 

“Not a tree, shrub, or any other object 
either animate or inanimate, relieved the 
dreary monotony of the prospect; it was 
a vast illimitable expanse of a desert 
prairie—the dreaded ‘Llano Estacado’ 
of New Mexico; or in other words, the 
great Zahara (sic) of North America. 
It is a region p nnd as vast and track- 
less as the ocean—a land where no man, 
either savage or civilized, permanently 
abides; it spreads forth into a treeless, 
desolate waste of uninhabited solitude, 


which always has been, and must con- 
tinue, uninhabited forever; even the sav- 
ages dare not venture to cross it except 
at two or three places, where they know 
water can be found.” 

When he received his orders to escort 
the immigrants across the Plains, Marcy 
was also instructed to secure the serv- 
ices of the best guide that could be 
found—since he had to traverse an un- 
explored section. Marcy engaged Black 
Beaver, a Delaware Indian, who proved 
to be most helpful as he had travelled 
a great deal among many of the western 
and northern tribes of Indians. He knew 
their character and habits and conversed 
fluently with the Comanches and most 
of the other prairie tribes. 

The Marcy expedition arrived at Santa 
Fe on June 24. They were 53 days and 
81914 miles out of Fort Smith. One part 
of the historic journey was ended. 

The detachment of soldiers remained 
in Santa Fe nearly two months. Here 
Captain Marcy was also able to secure 
the services of Manuel, a Comanche In- 
dian, who was familiar with almost every 
stream and water-hole upon the Texas 
prairies. He assured Marcy that he could 
take the wagon train from Santa Fe to 
the headwaters of the Colorado and 
would insure water for the mules every 
night. 

On August 29, the Marcy party reached 
Dona Ana, a new town on the east bank 
of the Rio Grande about 60 miles above 
El Paso. They then turned eastward. 

From September 9th when they reached 
the Guadalupe Mountains, the Marcy’s 
route party was, in the main, that of the 
subsequent Butterfield mail route of 
1849. Near their camping place of the 
9th was seen for years the ruins of an 
old stone house, part of one of the old 
Butterfield Stagecoach Stands. 

The party travelled for several days 
following along the north line of the 
present Culberson County, east. Then 
they crossed the line into what is now 
Reeves County, about September 16th, 
and traveled down the west side of the 
Pecos River in order to find a good cross- 
ing for their wagons. The caravan crossed. 
the Pecos River on September 21, some- 
where near the present Barstow and con- 
tinued nearly east from there for a short 
time. 

On September 24th they changed their 
course to the north through Ward Coun- 
ty in the direction of the staked plains. 
October 3rd they camped at the “Big 
Spring,” a few miles south of the present 
city of Big Spring. 

A few days later in approximately 
the northeastern part of Scurry County, 
tragedy struck. Lieutenant Harrison was 
killed by the Indians. He was the grand- 
son of President William Henry Har- 
rison and a graduate of West Point. 
Marcy said: “I regard him as a young 
officer of much more than ordinary merit 
and promise.” A coffin was made from 
a wagon bed and in this the body was 
preserved in charcoal on the march. When 
they reached Fort Smith in December 
the remains were interred with military 
honors. 

In mid-October of 1849 the Marcy 
party encountered a “West Texas North- 

r.” He stated that they left one of the 
camps at daybreak in the morning, with 
a mild and soft atmosphere, tempered 
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with a gentle breeze from the South, but 
had traveled only a short distance when 
the wind suddenly whipped around to the 
north, bringing with it a furious, chill- 
ing rain. So severe was this norther that 
Marcy lost thirty-three of his mules and 
it was three days before the remaining 
animals had sufficiently recovered to re- 
sume the march. 

Marcy was much concerned with the 
loss suffered by the storm. “The storm 
has placed me in a situation which could 
not have been anticipated and I have 
reduced the allowance of flour one-third, 
to provide against any further contin- 
gencies.’ 

“Previous to the storm, we were mov- 
ing along fineiy at the rate of about 
sixteen miles per day and our mules were 
doing as well as could be expected; but 
the loss of thirty-three in one night has 
placed a very serious obstacle upon our 
movements, and I am obliged to leave a 
part of our wagons, reduce the amount 
of our baggage as much as possible, and 
endeavor to get on with what we have 
not dispensed with, after the ground be- 
comes a little settled.” 

The march was then continued through 
the present counties of Haskell, Throck- 
morton, and Cooke. As he continued 
northeastward Marcy reported a change 
in the timber, from mesquite to live-oak 
and post oak. His party reached the 
main branch of the Brazos on October 
24. On November 6, they reached Preston 
and crossed the Red River, and in an- 
other two days the party arrived at Fort 
Washita. 

Captain Marcy himself proceeded in 
advance of the train to report in person 
to the general commanding the 7th mili- 
tary department. The train reached Fort 
Smith on November 20. This was 81 days 
and 894 miles from the little town of 
Dona Ana, New Mexico. It completed a 
round trip of 2,023 miles. It was accom- 
plished with the command remaining in 
good health, with no deaths among en- 
listed men. With the exception of one 
man left sick in Santa Fe, and three 
desertions in New Mexico, the enlisted 
strength of the detachment was the same 
as it started. 

Captain Marcy was not only the path- 
finder of the Southwest but the recorder 
of characteristics of the Western Coun- 
try, modes of travel, and life on the 
prairies. The arrival at Fort Smith ended 
the story of this particular caravan but 
it began a new chapter in the story of 
the Southwest. 





Hereford Heaven Range Bull 
Sale 


SUMMARY 
§1 Bulls $31,760; avg. $392 


HE first Hereford Heaven range 
bull sale held at Ardmore, Okla., 
Dec. 10, was successful despite a 
heavy all-morning fog that made hazard- 
ous driving and storm warnings in many 
parts of Oklahoma that kept many pros- 
pective buyers from driving in from dis- 
tant areas. Harvey Ladd 20th by WHR 
Royal Duke 34th from the W. E. Harvey 
herd, Ada, Okla., topped the sale at 
$1,450 to Lonnie Rooney, Wilson, Okla. 
A Turner Ranch entry, Tealdo Rupert 
161st by Tcaldo Rupert, was the next top 
seller at $750 to Grover McMakin, Mari- 
etta, Okla. W. H. Campbell paid $650 for 
Tcaldo Rupert 140th by Tealdo Rupert 
from the Turner Ranch consignment. 
Col. W. H. Heldenbrand did the selling. 
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Lea County Hereford 
Association Sale 


SUMMARY 
$37,545; ave. 
5,705; ave. 

43,250; avg. 627 
ANCHERS and breeders from New 
Mexico and Texas were the buyers 
in the 10th Annual Lea County 
Hereford Breeders Sale, Lovington, N. 
M., Nov. 28. H. S. Foster, Midland, 
Texas, paid the top price of the bull sale 
as he purchased Compact Prince 4th, an 
October, 1948, son of Compact Prince, 
consigned by H. S. Record, Monument, 
N. M., for $4,250. W. A. Anderson, Lov- 
ington, N. M., consigned the top selling 
female, Gwendoline 78th by Mousel Mix- 
ture 2d with bull calf at foot. She sold 
_ $950 to Elmer Shipp, Lovington, 


58 Bulls 


$647 
11 Females 519 
69 Lots 


‘Col. G. H. Shaw sold the offering. 


Conirolling Weeds in Cotton 


ROGRESS in engineering research 

on weed control in cotton production 

was reported by William E. Meek, 
agricultural engineer of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at the fourth annual 
meeting of the Northeastern Weed Con- 
trol Conference in New York City. 

“Cotton has been produced in’ the 
humid area with only 21% man hours of 
labor per acre,” he said, “and 14 hours of 
that was spent on hand weeding. Without 
a certain amount of hand labor there is, 
as yet, no complete answer to weed and 
grass control in cotton production.” 

Complete mechanization will require a 
combination of all available control meas- 
ures, Meek predicted. “More and more 
research with engineers, chemists, agron- 
omists, and other scientific groups work- 
ing as a team will be necessary.” 

He reported the successful use of a sin- 
gle tractor for a three-way weed control 
job in co-operative experiments with the 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. A light weight two-row general pur- 
pose tractor was equipped with a shovel 
cultivator on the front, a flame cultivator 
on the rear, and a complete spray system 
for applying herbicides. The same spray 
system can be used for insect control. 

He also reported engineering advances 
in several types of weed contro! equip- 
ment. A new flame burner formed of 
sheet metal has been developed, using the 
principle of standard spray nozzles as an 
orifice in a flat-type flame burner. The 
new burner gives greater efficiency of 
fuel and can be operated at faster speeds 
than old type burners. “Once set, the 
burners maintain their adjustment,” Meek 
explained, “which is of prime importance 
when unskilled labor must be used to 
operate the equipment.” 

New rotary weeder attachments, which 
are mounted between the cultivator 
gangs, have been used successfully in cul- 
tivating around young plants, thus reduc- 
ing the amount of hand labor in weed 
control. At the same time the rotary 
weeder attachments serve as efficient 
fenders and permit cultivation at higher 
speeds. 

Mechanical cultivator sweeps with a 
relatively broad angle and low crown are 
preferable for fast operating speeds. 
They throw the minimum amount of dirt 
to the row and leave the “middles” weed- 
free, but smooth and uniform. 








Please renew our subscription to The 
Cattleman magazine as we enjoy every 
issue——Bud McLinden, Marion, Kans. 





Easy Going Comf 


For 75 Years 


For 75 years, men in the West 
have been riding in style and 
walking on air in their HYER 
Boots! HYER Boots are made 
from the finest materials 
obtainable... and expertly 
worked by master craftsmen. 
You can count on them to give 
you more comfort...more hard 
wear, and more style, whether 
‘ou choose a service or dress 
t. Available ina wide choice 
of stock designs... 
or custom made in 
your own design. 
There's ao HYER 





Ask Your Dealer or Write for FREE Catalog 


C.H.Hyer and Sons, Inc. 


Makers of Fine Boots Since 1875 
OLATHE, KANSAS 


224A 


SOT ees rr 


Your Fort Worth Hyer Boot Dealer is 
THE RANCH ROOM. Come to see us at 


5100 E. Belknap or write for catalog. 
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PRINCE DOMINO BREEDING 


FOR SALE 
MARCH DELIVERY 


100 CHOICE STEER 
YEARLINGS 
“New Years Greetings” 
VISITORS WELCOME 


JACK IDOL, Mer. 


BENJAMIN, TEXAS 








Ler Mew Who Koow 
WESTERNS 
REBUILD YOUR HATS 


We know Westerns like Cattlemen 
know the range. Years of experience 
... special equipment to completely 
rebuild all types of westerns... oll 
new trims, leather and linings. 





HATTERS, Inc. 


1008 JENNINGS 
FORT WORTH 2, TEXAS 








Wreteome Catilencn 


TO OLD WEST FRIENDLINESS 





ROBERT MILLER. MANAGER 


EL PASO, TEXAS 





WESBEEEEBSESEEEESSESEE 
LIVESTOCK 
AUCTIONEER 


Complete Sales 
Management Service 


Jewett Fulkerson 
25 MOSS AVE. 
LIBERTY, MISSOURI 
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On the basis of five readers per issue 
The Cattleman is read by more than 
150,000 ranch folk. Reach this market 
by advertising in The Cattleman. 
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SCS Urges Completion of Land 
Capability Inventory 


OMPLETION of detailed surveys to 
determine the capability and conser- 
vation needs of the nation’s farms 

at the earliest possible date was urged by 
Chief H. H. Bennett in the 1949 fiscal- 
year report of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

His report to Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan pointed out that this 
information must be provided before an 
adequate conservation farming program 
can be planned or executed for any farm. 
Moreover, it is desirable for planning and 
carrying out other agricultural programs. 
Dr. Bennett mentioned, for example, that 
evaluation of lands for taxation or loans 
would be sounder and more equitable if 
made on the basis of their capability for 
production; that land capability could be 
used as the basis for sound procedure and 
beneficial adjustments in all types of 
agricultural credit or land tenure; and 
that it might well be used as a guide for 
the wise expansion of rural road building, 
rural electrification, “and the orderly 
development of other community enter- 
prises, especially those planned for per- 
manency.” 

Although nearly 500,000,000 acres al- 
ready have been surveyed, the conser- 
vation head reported, requests from 
farmers’ soil conservation districts for 
farm planning assistance has so taxed the 
service that the soil conservation inven- 
tory work recently has not been able to 
move ahead as rapidly as it should. He 
noted that the country may not need as 
large production of certain crops for sev- 
eral years as the unprecedented produc- 
tion it had to have during World War II 
and immediate postwar years, and sug- 
gested: “hence we could have a breathing 
spell during which we could very well 
complete our soil conservation survey for 
the proper guidance of needed adjust- 
ments in land use and make many of the 
adjustments that are long overdue.” 

“Our soil conservation surveys have 
shown,” the report explained, “that we 
are now cultivating many millions of 
acres that should go out of cultivation 
into permanent pasture or into quick- 
growing trees. This is important to the 
individual farmer, because it means effi- 
ciency in production and, in the long run, 
will mean a more stable income. And cer- 
tainly it is of the utmost importance to 
the nation as a whole. Even though our 
land is now capable of producing more 
than is in demand, this will not always be 
true if we continue to deplete our land 
resources while the demand for food and 
other agricultural products grows.” 

Chief Bennett also pointed to other 
means for speeding the soil and water 
conservation program, such as further 
development of conservation credit facili- 
ties. 

“The solid results obtained from in- 
vestments in conservation farming, in 
terms of increased income, prove that 
such investments usually pay for them- 
selves and thus provide a basis for a 
sound extension of credit to finance 
them,” his report said. “It seems desir- 
able that appropriate steps be taken to 
broaden the credit structure to permit a 
more liberal use of credit for sound con- 
servation operations and investments. 
Privately owned banking and credit in- 
stitutions, as well as government, should 


‘lowed, 


be encouraged to broaden their credit 
operations in this field. Some banks are 
doing this now and the tendency is in- 
creasing.” 

Other needs mentioned included more 
scientific research on some special con- 
servation problems, intensifying conser- 
vation education through all available 
agencies and institutions, and encourag- 
ing and strengthening soil conservation 
districts, which already include more 
than three-fourths of the country’s 
farms. As of June 30, 2,164 conservation 
districts were being assisted by the serv- 
ice in the 48 states, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Hawaii and Alaska. Al- 
together, the conservation districts in- 
cluded about 1,179,000,000 acres, with 
additional districts being organized by 
farmers each month. 

The service assisted 154 more districts 
in 1948-49 than it did during the preced- 
ing fiscal year, but Dr. Bennett said it 
was not able to give the districts all the 
technical aid they requested, because of 
limited personnel. But he again reported 
more permanent soil conservation applied 
to the land during the year than during 
any previous year. That included conser- 
vation farm planning of about 115,000 
farms on more than 32,000,000 acres, 
complete treatment on more than 22,- 
000,000 acres during the year, and de- 
tailed conservation surveys for about 
26,000,000 acres. 

The year’s accomplishments brought to 
approximately 700,000 the farms in dis- 
tricts on which such plans are being fol- 
comprising around 185,000,000 
acres, and to more than 101,000,000 acres 
the conservation-treated lands in dis- 
tricts. 

One of the most important factors Dr. 
Bennett emphasized as aiding in speeding 
soil conservation work during the year 
was the more extensive use of neighbor 
groups in planning and applying conser- 
vation. 

“These groups are generally ideal for 
planning and carrying out soil conserva- 
tion work,” he said. “They have demon- 
strated innumerable times that they work 
together effectively and take joint action 
in the furtherance of soil and water con- 
servation. At this time, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service is co-operating with thou- 
sands of these neighbor groups and we 
are finding that they help speed up the 
conservation program.” 

Dr. Bennett reported “a considerable 
spread of practices” to adjoining farms, 
not included in the report’s figures. 
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STOCKERS and FEEDERS 
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OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
818 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 
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Texas Livestock Markets’ Review 


Price Range at Fort Worth, Houston and San Antonio During Past Month 


FORT WORTH Trade in the cattle 

: yards on the Fort 
Worth Livestock market during Decem- 
ber was uneven, with some classes mov- 
ing at higher price levels and others 
lower. Hog and sheep prices showed a 
downward trend. Local supplies of all 
classes dropped off compared with the 
number offered during December last 
year. 

Market supplies during 1949 total 
about 467,850 cattle, 209,700 calves, 
221,300 hogs and 779,200 sheep and 
lambs. These figures show a loss of 
about 22 per cent cattle, 23 per cent 
calves and 41 per cent sheep and lambs, 
compared with arrivals here during 1948. 
Hog receipts are also less than last year 
but only slightly more than one per cent 
down. 

Sales of slaughter steers, yearlings and 
heifers late in the month were steady 
to $1.00 lower than a month previous. 
Slaughter cows and bulls are strong to 
50c higher and slaughter calves strong 
to $1.00 higher. Most stocker cattle and 
calves were weak to $1.00 lower. Present 
prices compared with the first day this 
year show most slaughter steers and 
yearlings 50c to $2.50 higher. Common 
heifers are $1.00 lower and medium to 
good grades strong to $3.00 higher. Cows 
are $1.00 to $1.50 lower and bulls $1.50 
to $3.50 lower. Slaughter calves are from 
50c to $2.50 lower. Most stocker and 
feeder cattle and calves are steady to 
50c higher than early this year. 

Sales in December included choice 697 
and 957 pound yearlings at $28.00, and 
a few loads of good and choice 1,017-1,087 
pound steers from $27.00@27.50. Most 
good slaughter steers and yearlings 
turned recently from $24.00@26.50, with 
medium grade steers and yearlings from 
$18.00@23.00. Cutter and common grades 
ranged from $14.00@17.00. 

Most of the beef cows recently were 
medium grades selling from $15.50@ 
16.50 and common at $15.00. A light s: p- 
ply of good cows moved from $17.00@ 
17.50. Canner and cutter cows sold from 
$10.50@14.50, with some old shells from 
$8.00@10.00. Medium and good sausage 
bulls were reported from $16.00@17.50, 
with cutter and common bulls from 
$13.50@15.50. 

Medium and good stocker and feeder 


steers and yearlings moved out from 
$18.00@22.00, with choice to $23.00, and 
similar grades of stocker calves from 
$19.00@23.00, with choice to $24.00. Com- 
mon stocker yearlings ranged from 
$16.00@17.00. Medium and good stocker 
calves are moving out mostly from $15.00 
@18.00. 

Local prices on butcher hogs Decem- 
ber 20th were 50c to 75¢ lower than a 
month previous and $4.50 lower than the 
first market day last January. This 
month’s top $16.25 was paid the first two 
days of the month and again December 
20th. Good and choice 200-270 pound 
butchers turned recently from $15.75@ 
16.25. Good and choice 160-190 pound 
lights sold from $14.25@14.75 and 285- 
350 pound butchers from $14.50@15.50. 
Sows sold largely from $13.00@13.50 and 
feeder pigs from $10.00@13.00. 

Unusually light supplies of sheep and 
lambs were offered in December. Re- 
cent sales of slaughter lambs were $1.00 
@1.50 lower than a month previous, 
slaughter yearlings $1.50@2.00 lower and 
slaughter ewes $1.00 higher. Recent sales 
of slaughter lambs were $1.00 lower than 
a year ago and slaughter ewes $1.00@ 
2.00 higher. Good and choice wooled and 
shorn slaughter lambs here this month 
cashed from $20.00@22.00, a few $22.50. 
Lambs averaging above 95 pounds selling 
from $20.00@21.00. Medium and good 
slaughter yearlings sold recently from 
$18.00@19.00, these mostly shorn offer- 
ings. Good aged wethers cashed from 
$12.00@13.50 and medium to _ good 
slaughter ewes from $10.50@12.50. Cull 
and common slaughter ewes sold mostly 
from $9.00@10.00, a few culls down to 
$8.00 and less. Medium and good feeder 
lambs moved out from $19.00@21.00, a 
few to $21.50. 


SAN ANTONIO Cattle, calf, sheep 

and goat prices on 
the San Antonio market during Decem- 
ber were in a strong, healthy condition. 
Only hogs failed to show any strength 
and all weights of butchers were steady 
to 25¢c lewer, with sows and feeder pigs 
mostly 50¢ lower at the end of the third 
week. Compared to the previous month’s 
close slaughter steers and yearlings were 
50c to $1.00 higher; cows mostly 50c 
higher with instances of $1.00 up on 


canners. Sausage bulls were 50c to mostly 
75c higher. Bulk of slaughter calves 
ruled fully $1.00 higher with instances 
$1.50 up. Strong to 50c higher prices on 
stocker calves rounded out the list on 
which a higher tone prevailed near the 
close of the period. 

Slaughter steer trade placed low to av- 
erage medium 759-1,243 pound grass and 
shortfeds at $20.00@22.00, with few to 
$22.50. A load of average good experi- 
mentally fed 903 pound long yearlings 
sold to arrive at $26. Common moved at 
$18.00@19.00 and cutter at $14.50@15.50. 
Medium to low good shortfed yearlings 
claimed $22.50@23.00 with a few to 
$23.74. 

Common and medium beef cows chang- 
ed hands at $14.50@16.50. Bulk of can- 
ners and cutters sold at $11.50@14.50. 
Occasional medium to good offerings 
reached $17.00. Common and medium 
sausage bulls earned $16.00@17.50 with 
good grades going at $17.75@18.00. Can- 
ner and cutter bulls took $14.50@15.50. 

Bulk of slaughter calf offerings grad- 
ed medium and moved in a $19.50@22.50 
spread. Good calves earned $22.50@23.00 
with odd lots good to low choice to $24.50. 
Common kinds commanded $16.00@19.00 
and culls $13.00@16.00. 

Medium and good mixed steer and 
heifer stocker calves were in active de- 
mand and changed ownership at $19.00@ 
22.50, mostly $20.00 and above. Several 
lots of mixed calves scaling 325-350 
pounds claimed $23.00@23.75. Steer year- 
lings grading medium and good spread 
from $20.00@22.50 and heifers $18.50@ 
21.50. Medium and good stocker cows 
commanded $15.00@17.50. 

Hog prices during the month dropped 
to the lowest levels since old OPA days 
and at the close of the third week of 
the month, good and choice butchers 
scaling 180-280 pounds sold at $15.75. 
During the period prices ranged from 
$15.50@16.00. Sows 450 pounds down 
cashed at $14.00@14.50. Good and choice 
feeder pigs scaling 100-125 pounds 
crossed the scales at the $13.00@15.00 
mark. 

A steady to strong turn on sheep and 
goats prevailed all through the month. 
Good and choice wooled lambs, 80-100 
pounds, turned $21.50@22.50 and medium 
$20.50@21.50. Medium and good No. 2 
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pelt yearlings made $18.00 with two- 
year-olds going at $14.50@16.00. Similar 
grades of No. 2 pelt wethers sold in a 
$11.00@12.50 spread. Cull to low medium 
ewes earned $8.00@10.40. Feeder lambs 
grading medium and good of 50-65 
pounds cleared $19.00@21.00. Medium 
Angora wethers earned $9.00@9.75. 
Freshly-shorn nanny and wether goats 
took $8.75 with cull and common nannies 
clearing $8.00@8.50. Bulk of kids sold 


at $4.00@5.75. 
HOUSTON Trading was fairly active 

during the greater part of 
the past four-week period at the Port 
City Stockyards for all represented 
classes of cattle and calves. The demand 
was broad for slaughter classes and 
many calves in condition for stocker pur- 
poses went to packers. 

The salable supplies diminished sharp- 
ly and the four-week totals amounted to 
4,334 cattle and 19,254 calves, or about 
7,000 head less than were offered the 
previous month. During the correspond- 
ing period of 1948, 5,373 cattle and 18,488 
calves were offered for sale showing very 
little difference in the total number of 
head offered for sale. 

Only a few lots of slaughter steers 
came in during the month, not enough to 
establish a price trend. Slaughter cows 
were rather scarce, as were good grade 
slaughter calves. Common and medium 
grade slaughter calves comprised the 
bulk of the salable receipts. Stocker type 
calves were in fair supply but the ma- 
jority went to packers. 

Most all classes of livestock made 
some steady price gains during the period 
with slaughter calves showing the most 
advance. Slaughter cows advanced about 
$1.00 while slaughter calves increased 
about $2.50 in value. Stocker calves 
gained $1.00 while stocker cows held 
about steady. 

One lot of medium and low good 
slaughter steers cashed at $24.00, with 
common to low medium from $19.00@ 
22.00. Good slaughter cows ranged up to 
$17.00 with common and medium grades 
from $14.50@16.00 at the close of the 
reporting period. Canners and cutters 


brought from $11.50@14.50 and hard 
emaciated cows around $10.50. Cutter to 
medium sausage bulls sold mainly from 
$14.00@16.00, with good heavies to 
$17.00, but deals made late in the month 
were 50c@$1.00 higher. Good slaughter 
calves went out from $24.00@25.00 and 
common and medium grades ranged from 
$18.00@24.00, while cull calves cleared 
from $15.50@17.50. Medium and good 
whiteface stocker calves changed hands 
from $19.00@22.00 and Brahmans from 
$18.00@20.00. Common and medium 
stocker cows cashed from $15.00@17.00, 
with an occasional heifer type cow to 
$18.00. Common and medium stocker 
steers and yearlings brought from $15.00 
@18.00 during the entire period. 





Grass Balances Ration 
OES grass provide a_ balanced 
ration for beef cattle?” asked 
Prof. W. D. Gallup of the Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, in a talk before 
the 41st Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Animal Production, held 
in Chicago recently. “Only if there is 

















erly nourish the grass grown,” came his 
answer. 

The answer was based on research re- 
sults. Hereford weanling heifers were 
grazed two summers (April through Oc- 
tober) on grass grown on phosphorus 
deficient soil compared with pasture on 
soil with a more adequate phosphorus 
supply. Also, on each kind of soil 10 
heifers got only salt as a mineral sup- 
plement, 10 received a mineral made up 
of 9 parts salt and 1 part dicalcium 
phosphate, and 10 received 2 parts salt 
and 1 part dicalecium phosphate. During 
the winter months (November through 
March) all lots were fed on prairie hay 
and corn gluten meal, along with the 
minerals given above. 

“The feeding of 26 pounds of dical- 
cium phosphate to the heifers grazed on 
the phosphorus deficient soil resulted in 
producing heifers that weighed 166 
pounds more in 21 months than did the 
heifers that received no phosphate sup- 
plement. And the cost of this added gain 
was only $1.17—for the 26 pounds of 
dicalecium phosphate. 


Raymond Barton to Manage 
McClung Angus Herd 


AYMOND BARTON, formerly man- 
ager of Bluebonnet Angus Farm, 
Paris, Texas, has assumed the man- 

agership of the 4M Ranch Aberdeen- 
Angus herd, owned by Luther McClung, 
Fort Worth. Barton is a good judge of 
cattle and achieved success in the show 
ring with the Bluebonnet herd. 

McClung also announced the _ recent 
purchase of the entire registered Aber- 
deen-Angus herd of Steak and Shake 
Acres in Illinois. The herd, numbering 
around 80 head, is considered a top foun- 
dation herd of the breed and will be 
added to McClung’s outstanding herd at 
Saginaw, a few miles north of Fort 
Worth. 

The Cattleman is read by more than 
150,000 ranch folk. Reach this market 
by advertising in The Cattleman. 
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Texas 

Dry range feed continued plentiful in 
practically all areas. However, early No- 
vember moisture reserves disappeared 
during the extremely dry, mild Novem- 
ber weather, and growth of winter weeds, 
clovers and rescue grass was at a stand- 
still on December 1. Insufficient surface 
moisture late in the month held growth 
of small grains at a standstill over much 
of the State, with soil moisture particu- 
larly short in the important High Plains 
wheat areas. In the western High Plains 
counties, considerable wheat acreage has 
failed to make sufficient growth to per- 
mit grazing, and farmers in eastern 
High Plains counties were reducing 
stocking on wheat pasture. Hay, grains 
and roughage supplies were adequate to 
abundant in all areas. Early December 
rains in central, southern and south- 
eastern counties will improve winter feed 
supplies in those areas. Rain over the 
eastern two-thirds of the State in early 
December will benefit small grains, res- 
cue grass and clovers in those favored 
areas. All range feed was reported at 84 
per cent on December 1. This was a five- 
point decline during November and three 
points more than the average decline for 
this season of the year. 


Cattle and calves are going into the 
winter in good condition. A few cattle 
are beginning to show some shrinkage, 
particularly in east Texas. Ranchmen are 
holding back top heifers and demand 
for stocker cows and springing heifers 
is very strong. Fall marketings have 
been lighter than usual. All cattle were 
reported at 87 per cent condition on De- 
cember 1. This \ was one point below a 


Ae Cattleman 


month ago, and five points above the 
December i 10-year average. 

Sheep are going into the winter in 
above average condition. Cured feed is 
plentiful in the main sheep country, but 
the dry November weather retarded 
growth of winter weeds, grass, and small 
grain pastures in that area. Demand for 
ewe lambs for replacements continued 
very strong. Ewes with fall lambs are 
showing some shrink. Sheep were report- 
ed at 87 per cent condition on December 
1. This compares with 89 per cent a 
month ago and the 10-year average of 83 
per cent. 


Oklahoma 


Grazing conditions were good over 
most of the state although dry topsoil 
as a result of an almost complete lack 
of rain in November, was beginning to 
restrict wheat pasturing in some sec- 
tions by December 1. Subsoil moisture 
and stock water supplies were reported 
generally satisfactory. Range feed con- 
dition was reported at 81 per cent on 
December 1 which is six points above 
the 10-year (1988-47) average of 75 for 
the date and nine points above the rather 
low condition of 72 per cent on De- 
cember 1 last year. A good growth of 
grass cured in most sections. Wheat, 
rye and other small grain fields provided 
a large amount of feed in November but 
very dry topsoil conditions were begin- 
ning to restrict grazing of fields in 
some sections by the first of December. 


Cattle condition was reported at 85 
per cent on December 1, the same rela- 
tively good condition as a month ear- 
lier, six points higher than a year ago 
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and five points above the 10-year aver- 
age of 80 per cent for December 1. 
Cattle were generally in good flesh and 
condition for going into winter. There 
was still some demand reported for 
stockers in some counties but it had 
slackened over the state. 

Receipts of cattle and calves at the 
Oklahoma National Stockyards at Okla- 
homa City in November totaled 80,972 
head compared with 97,418 head in Oc- 
tober and 82,432 head in November last 
year. 


Western Ranges 


Western grazing conditions were fa- 
vored by mild open weather during No- 
vember. The supply of range and pas- 
ture feed is good in the Central and” 
Southern Great Plains and the South- 
west, with dry short feed in parts of the’ 
Northern Great Plains, the Northwest, 
and the Far West. Livestock are gener- 
ally in good condition, according to the 
December 1, 1949, Western Livestock 
and Range Report issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Winter range feed supplies in the 
West are better than a year ago, with 
good supplies of hay and other feeds and 
good wheat pastures. The condition rat-_ 
ing of range feed at 80 per cent is 5- 
points higher than a year ago and about 
average. The range feed condition in the 
10 states east of the Rockies is above 
average and nearly eight points above 
a year ago. The seven Far Western 
states have below average range feed 
conditions, with about the same condi- 
tion as a year ago. Ranges from Central 
Wyoming and Southern South Dakota to 
Mexico have a good supply of well cured 
feed, and much better grazing conditions 
than a year ago. The dry season reduced 
range feed in Eastern Montana, parts 
of the Dakotas, and Northeast Wyom- 
ing. Late rains improved grazing condi- 
tions in Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and 
California, where range feed is short 
and the condition is below average. Utah 
and Nevada have fairly good cured range 
feed, with moisture needed on winter 
grazing grounds. November precipita- 
tion was light and moisture is needed 
in much of the Great Plains and South- 
west. Wheat pastures have furnished 
good feed in Western Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, with topsoil moisture 
needed, particularly in the Texas Pan- 
handle. The supplies of hay and other 
feeds are generally good, except in the 
dry areas of the Northern Great Plains 
and parts of the Northwest. Kansas, 
Eastern Colorado, Oklahoma, and Texas 
have a good crop of sorghum feeds. 

The reported condition of range feed 
on December 1, 1949, was 80 per cent, 
compared with 82 per cent last month, 
75 per cent a year ago, and the ten- 
year (1938-47) average of 80 per cent. 

Cattle and calves are in good condi- 
tion and showed less than the usual sea- 
sonal decline due to favorable weather 
during November. The condition rating 
of cattle and calves, except in the dry 
areas, is much better than a year ago 
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and above average. Cattle and calves 
were marketed earlier than last fall 
from the dry areas, also from Central 
Plains sections that had good feed. This 
has tended to reduce the November, 1949, 
movement. Cattle and calf marketings 
from Texas and the Southwest have 
been smaller than in the fall of 1948. 
Cattle on wheat pastures and in feed 
lots have made good gains. 

The reported condition of cattle and 
calves on December 1, 1949, was 85 per 
cent, the same as last month, which 
compares with 82 per cent a year ago, 
and the ten-year (1938-47) average of 
84 per cent. 

Sheep and lambs are generally in good 
condition, except in local dry areas. 
Sheep conditions have been unusually 
good in Texas and New Mexico, although 
the Texas sheep section needs a little 
moisture. The late lamb crop moved 
early, with less than the usual propor- 
tion moving during November. Reports 
indicate that there has been a tendency 
to hold a few more ewe lambs in recent 
years. The marketings of old ewes seem 
to have been reduced following heavy 
culling for several years. Texas sheep 
and lamb marketings have been rela- 
tively light. The late crop of feeder 
lambs has shown heavy weights. Lambs 
on wheat pastures and in western feed 
lots have made very good gains. 

The reported condition of sheep and 
lambs on December 1, 1949, was 86 per 
cent, the same as last month, which com- 
pares with 82 per cent a year ago, and 
the ten-year (1938-47) average of 86 
per cent. 


Cattle Sales and Prices 

Where sex is not given on sales, excepting calves, 
the reference is to steers. As “The Cattleman” 
goes to press several days before date of release, 
range conditions may have changed since these 
reports were made. 


AMARILLO — Pronger Bros., Strat- 
ford, shipped a carload of registered bull 
calves to Mills Bennett, Falfurrias. 

Hulett & Cook, Hereford, sold 501 
steer calves to Moley Bros., Madison, 
Kans. 

Charles Bridges, Amarillo, sold 101 
steer yearlings to Farmers L. S. Comm. 
Co., Colorado. 

Coldwater C. Co., Exell, sold 204 cows 
to Smith R. Co., Brush, Colo. 

Wharton Bros., Ware, sold 133 two- 
year-old steers to Joe Pepper, Denver, 
Colo.; and 134 to Walker Betdump, Long- 
mont, Colo. 

Owens & Smoot, Amarillo, sold 450 
one- and two-year-old steers to Fred Hill, 
Nebraska. 

Ralph Jones, Amarillo, sold 88 steer 
calves to Ralph Bollen, Geneseo, III. 

Walter Dammier, Amarillo, sold 242 


steer yearlings and 155 black muley steer 
yearlings to J. W. Foxley, Inc., Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Henry Cone, Amarillo, sold 100 steer 
yearlings to John Hill, Geneseo, III. 

Ed Sellers, Amarillo, sold 82 one- and 
two-year-old steers to Wolf Bros., Al- 
bion, Nebr. 

Avery & Sutter, Lucerne, Colo., bought 
72 heifer yearlings from F. R. Allison, 
Amarillo; and 210 from Harris Mullins, 
Hereford. 

Charles Killgore, Exell, sold 552 steer 
yearlings to W. H. Mumfort Feed Lots, 
Greeley Junction, Colo., and 120 three- 
year-old steers to Swift & Co., Fort 
Worth. 

Trading has been active the past 
month, with dry weather cutting wheat 
grazing short and causing livestock to be 
moved or sold to go to feed lots. We need 
moisture to keep the dust storms down. 
All livestock on the range are in good 
condition and range grass seems to be 
strong. All livestock are holding flesh 
fairly well. We have had fair and open 
weather with no blizzards to date. 

Steer calves are selling 22¢ to 25c; 
heifer calves 20c to 23c; dry cows, 13c to 
17c; cows with calves, $150 to $250; year- 
ling steers, 20c to 2244c; twos, 19c to 
22c.—N. H. Sweeney. 


ARCH, N. M.—Shorty Moore, Arch, 
sold 48 two-year-old heifers to Gunter 
Prude, Portales. 

James A. Gowdy, Arch, bought 11 reg- 
istered Angus bulls from Mrs. Lee O. 
Gowdy, Jacksboro; and sold 4 registered 
Angus bulls to Sonny Hancock, Roswell. 

There is plenty of demand for light- 
weight stockers, especially for spring, at 
much higher prices, some being bought 
and contracted, but demand much larger 
than supply. The weather has been good, 
although we did have a bad spell recently, 
especially in the northern part of the 
country. Cattle have held up well and 
wheat pasture has been better than was 
expected and most everyone is feeding on 
grass.—James A. Gowdy. 


ARCHER CITY—We have had a very 
mild open fall and cattle have done better 
than usual. There is a good demand for 
stocker cattle of all classes, with no 
trades reported other than through local 
auction rings. Some cattle are on wheat 
pasture, but very few range cattle are 
being fed as yet.—W. J. McMurtry. 


BENJAMIN—W. T. Ward, Benjamin, 
sold 45 stock cows to Roy Tankersley, 
Knox City. 

Charles Moorhouse, Benjamin, bought 
88 Hereford cows and 46 Angus cows 
from Cleo Norwood, Tucumcari, N. M.; 
45 cows from R. B. Thomas, Strawn; 115 


mixed calves from Jess Walston, Eldo- 
rado; and sold 44 cows to W. T. Ward, 
Benjamin; one Angus bull to Jack Idol, 
and one Angus bull to Lowe Stout, Sey- 
mour. 

There is very little cattle trading at 
present and very few cattle for sale. 
Wheat grazing is not too good on account 
of dry weather, however, there is con- 
siderable wheat to graze, especially early 
sown wheat, and grass is good. 

Stocker and feeder cattle prices are 
steady to strong, with a good demand. 
There is also good inquiry for spring de- 
livery cattle—Charles Moorhouse. 


CLARENDON—Howell E. Smith, Wich- 
ita Falls, sold 2,000 yearling heifers to 
Claud Arnold, California; and 350 year- 
ling heifers to Lazy R G Ranch, Claren- 


on. 

Shelton & Chamberlain, Clarendon, 
sold 388 steer and heifer yearlings to 
Fred Hill, Potwin, Kans.; 393 to Guy 
Flint, Amarillo; and bought 289 steers 
and calves from Roy Crawford, Chil- 
dress; 50 heifer yearlings from Herman 
Crisp, McLean; 47 steer and heifer year- 
lings from F. J. Hommell, Clarendon; 24 
two-year-old steers from Hermesmeyer 
Bros., Jericho; 27 yearling steers from C. 
L. Lewis, Clarendon; and 250 yearling 
heifers from C. T. McMurtry, Clarendon. 

C. L. Lewis, Clarendon, sold 104 year- 
ling steers to Leo Singer, Amarillo. 
laude Arnold, California, sold 2,000 
yearling heifers to Lazy R G Ranch, 
Clarendon. 

C. T. McMurtry, Clarendon, bought 423 
yearling steers from Warner Reid, Sil- 
verton, and sold the same number to 
Billie Hulett, Amarillo. 

S J Cattle Co., Wichita Falls, sold 426 
two-year-old steers to Allen Dawson, 
Amarillo. 

Ralph Britton, Groom, sold 54 two- 
year-old steers to Farr Farms, Greeley, 
Cc 


‘olo. 
Madison Fields, Groom, sold 63 cows to 
George Porter, Amarillo. 


EL PASO—R. L. Zeigler, El Paso, sold 
135 heifer yearlings to Ira Glenn, Bakers- 
field, Calif. 

Dick Arnold, Pecos, sold 13 horses and 
mares to Atlas Prod. Co. 

Bozart & Cook, Clint, sold 8 cows to 
Montes Packing Co., El Paso. 

Oldwell & Parker sold 25 Angus cows 
to Harry Streams. 

Dempster Jones, Ozona, sold 25 sec- 
tions in Hudspeth County to Martin Reed, 
Sterling City. 

We have had lots of cattle through El 
Paso from South and East Texas. West- 
Pyle Cattle Co. shipped two cars of calves 
from Becker, N. M., one load to Van Horn, 
and one load to Eagle Pass, and W. P. 
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Frederick moved 1,000 yearlings from his 
Hudspeth County ranch to his feed pens 
in El Paso. 

There are lots of inquiries for cattle of 
all kinds, but things are very quiet at 
present. We have had some rain and snow 
this month and the weather is very cold. 
—R. E. Beaty. 


HEBRONVILLE—Howell McCampbell 
delivered some of his calves that had been 
contracted; Dick Jones, Beeville, shipped 
out some aged cows; and A. E. Gates, 
Laredo, delivered his calves on the 9th. 
There is not a great deal of trading going 
on, but prices are good on all classes of 
livestock on the local markets. 

This past month we have had rains av- 
eraging up to an inch and better in parts 
of Webb County, and showers over parts 
of Jim Hogg, Starr and Zapata. The 
range condition as a whole is fair. Some 
ranchers have started feeding their moth- 
er cows.—Jack H. Mims. 


KERRVILLE — Kerr County Comm. 
Co., Kerrville, bought one load of stock 
cattle from E. C. Barfield, Comfort, for 
21e and 22c; one load of stocker calves 
from Henke Bros., Kerrville, for 21¢ and 
22c; one load of steer calves and one 
load of lambs from Lloyd Mitchell, Di- 
vide, $56 for the calves and 21%%c for the 
lambs. 

Elmer Hinds, Medina, sold one load of 
steers and cows to Mr. Brown, Big 
Spring, for $136 per head. 

Tom O’Donnell, Burnet, sold one load 
of plain cows to Mr. Gleason, Kerrville, 
for $140 per head. 

Elmer Huffman, Stonewall, sold 900 
mutton goats to Adam Wilson, Jr., Di- 
vide, for $7 per head. 

W. C. Brown, Junction, bought one 
load of cows and calves from Stovall 
Bros., Kerrville, for $180 a pair; and 
one load of stocker calves from Ed Bar- 
field, Junction, for $22.40 per ecwt. 

Dick Burrus, Divide, sold one load of 
yearling steers to E. M. Brewton, Kerr- 
ville, for $21. 

Wilton Crider, Hunt, sold one load of 
Brahman bulls to Howard Bowman, Kerr- 
ville, for $15.50. 

Tom Pickens, Kerrville, sold one load 
of Brahman calves to John Lindsay, 
Mason, for $55.50 per head. 

Hooten Bros., San Antonio, sold one 
load of Angus calves to McCoy, Kerr- 
ville, for $60 per head; and one load of 
Angus calves to Josh Johnson, Kerrville, 
for $59 per head. 

L. T. Davis, Kerrville, sold his 3,200- 
acre ranch near Fredericksburg to Doan 
Houston for $42.50 per acre. 

We have had plenty of rain and very 
little cold weather and all livestock are 
going into the winter in excellent condi- 


tion. There is an unlimited demand for 
all kinds of stocker cattle. 

Steer calves are selling 21lc to 24c; 
heifer calves, 20c to 22%c; two- and 
three- year-old heifers, 18c to 19%4c; dry 
cows, 16c to 18c; cows with calves, $175 
to $260; yearling steers, 20c to 21%ec° 
twos, 20c to 20%4c; threes and up, 18c¢ 
to 19%c.—Howard Bowman. 


LUBBOCK—Britton & Low, Lubbock, 
sold 134 cows to Baxter Middlebrook, 
Vernon; 31 cows and calves to Johnnie 
Sartin, Seagraves; and 900 heifer and 
steer calves to Dick Low & Son, Lubbock. 

Jo W Jack, Bledsoe, sold 73 cows, 22 
calves and 7 bulls to O. E. Joiner, Lub- 
bock; and 150 heifer and steer calves to 
Hubert Chance, Rotan. 

John Jarrott, Lubbock, sold 286 steer 
yearlings to Weisbart Co., Brush, Colo.; 
and 459 steer yearlings to W. J. Foxley, 
Inc., Omaha, Nebr. 

We have had very little cold weather to 
_ Wheat is needing rain.—J. W. 

race. 


MARFA—Worth Evans, Ft. Davis, sold 
81 heifers to Alpha Betta Packing Co., 
Los Angeles; and shipped 278 steers to 
California Feed Pens. 

Roy Willoughby, Alpine, shipped 375 
cattle to San Angelo feed pens. 

Albert Tinnan, Toyah, sold 144 year- 
lings to Roy Williams, El Paso. 

Frank Jones, Marfa, sold 55 yearlings 
to Hubert Chance, Rotan. 

W. H. Kokernot, Alpine, sold 460 
calves and yearlings to Art Newcomb, 
Hamlin. 

W. E. Lane Est., Marfa, sold 3 cars of 
cattle to Harvey Martin, Brownwood. 

C. K. Smith, Marfa, sold 315 cows to 
W. B. Mitchell’s Sons, Marfa; and 2 cars 
of cows to Peyton Packing Co., El Paso. 

Moody Bennett, Marfa, bought one car 
of calves from Bill Menzies, Casa Pie- 
dras, and two cars of calves from Gordon 
McAdoo, Allamoore. 

Lykes Bros., Alpine, sold 825 calves 
to Texas L. S. Mkt. Assn., Fort Worth. 

Medley Bros., Valentine, sold 168 cows 
to Crum & Wheeler, Weatherford; and 
157 yearlings to Sur Vall Packing Co., 
Los Angeles. 

We have had a very mild fall so far 
and cattle are going into the winter in 
good shape. 

CORRECTION—In last month’s report 
we carried the statement that Petan Inv. 
Co., Marfa, sold 835 calves to Turking- 
ton Bros., Letts, lowa. This was an error 
as they had sold only 718 calves.—Cecil 
Rourk. 


MIDLAND — Spade Ranch, Colorado, 
sold 350 heifer calves to Triplett Cattle 
Co., Amarillo; 200 old cows to E. B. Kelly, 


Lubbock; and bought 200 young cows 
from Jot Smyth, Lubbock. 

W. M. Snyder, Lovington, N. M., sold 
517 cows to A. C. Key, Seminole; and 345 
steers to H. Miles, Andrews. 

J. C. Sale, Stanton, sold 20 bills to 
iaemenee Scharbauer, Jr., Midland. 

C. Key, Seminole, bought steers as 
PO abirn 3 loads from Mrs. W. M. Fisher 
& Son, Andrews; 4 loads from Stanton 
Brunson, Crosbyton; 11 loads from John- 
nie Jarrott, Hereford, 2 loads from 
Thompson Bros., Seminole; one load from 
M. F. King, Midiand; and 2 loads of cows 
and calves from John Haley, Kermit. 

H. G. Bedford & Son, Midland, bought 
a 15,000-acre ranch from Jim Curtis, lo- 
cated near S ringer, N. M. 

Guy Cowden, Midland, bought a 37,- 
000-acre ranch near Santa Rosa, N. M., 
from Drigger Cattle Co. 

El-Wood Spade Ranch has leased 54 
sections in Dawson County from the Dean 
Ranch.—Jeff Dunham. 4 

PERRYTON —Gil Graber, Denver, 
Colo., bought 757 two-year-old stee 
from "L. H. Mathews, Spearman; and 3 
from = yogi Mathews, Spearman. 4 

rown, Spearman, sold 58 heifer 
Rs and 85 steers to Farmers Lives 
stock Comm. Co., Denver, Colo. 

Carl Franks, Oklahoma’ City, bought 31 
two-year-old ‘steers from Tom Jones, 
Gruver; 41 from Jack Taber, Gruverj 
and 57 from T. J. Bergin, Gruver. : 

Tom Jones, Gruver, sold 145 steers to 
Allen Dawson, Amarillo. 

E. M. McClellan, Gruver, sold 138 steer 
yearlings to John Sells, Fort Worth. 

Alton Witt, Perryton, sold 210 two- 
= si steers to J. S. Triplett, Denver, 

olo. 

H. C. Brillhart, Perryton, sold 200 
heifer calves to Wertheimer Cattle Co., 
Galesburg, III. 

Dan Archer, Perryton, bought 91 calves” 
from Woodrow Brillhart, Perryton, and 
sold 30 steer yearlings and 90 steer and 
heifer calves to Earl Blackmore, Cana-_ 
dian. ; 
B. H. Peckinpaugh, Perryton, sold 25 
cows and 30 steers te W. L. Lovett, Per- 
ryton. 

It is getting pretty dry as this report 
is made, but we have had good weather 
and cattle are doing good. Trading has 
been pretty slow. 

Steer calves are selling 23c to 25c; 
heifer calves, 21c to 23%c; two- and 
three-year-old heifers, 17¢c to 19¢c; dry 
cows, 12c to 15c; cows with calves, $150 
to $185; yearling steers, 20c to 22c; twos, 
19¢ to 22c.—L. W. Welch. 


elec 
QUITAQUE—Cattle are doing fairly 
good and there is some trading. It is aw- 
fully dry in spots and wheat is needing 
moisture badly. 
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Steer calves are selling 23¢ to 24c; 
heifer calves, 22¢ to 23¢c_—O. W. Stroup. 


SPUR—Blackwell & Brantner, Girard, 
bought 36 cows and 26 calves from Ern 
Rogers, Girard; 56 yearlings, 44 cows and 
20 calves from Will Flowers & Son, As- 
permont; 197 mixed calves from Guy 
Goens, Spur; 208 mixed calves from Rob- 
ert McAteer, Glenn; 35 mixed calves 
from Johnnie Koonsman, Dickens; 30 
mixed calves from Ralph Bennett, Glenn; 
and sold 470 mixed calves to J. C. Strib- 
ling, Sweetwater; 80 cows, 44 calves and 
56 yearlings to Charlie Lewis, Floydada. 

Cliff Bird, Spur, sold 40 steers to Oscar 
McGuinty, Spur. 

Mrs. Mary Chalk, Big Spring, sold 100 
steer calves to Tom Good, Big Spring. 

Charlie Lewis, Floydada, bought 52 
steer yearlings from Tallie Windham, 
Dickens; and 41 mixed calves from Roy 
Hahn, Swenson. 

Clyde Bingham, Spur, bought 162 
mixed calves from O. H. Hamlin, Jayton. 

We have had very little rain the last 
month and wheat pastures have begun to 
suffer from lack of moisture. We have 
had so much pretty weather that cattle 
are wintering good and the old grass is 
fine. —C. H. McCully. 





Grinding Helps Milo 


XPERIMENTAL tests on the effect 
of grinding on the utilization of 
milo grain by steer calves were re- 
ported by Ed. F. Smith and his asso- 
ciates, A. D. Weber and D. B. Parrish 
of Kansas State College, at the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Ani- 
mal Production held in Chicago recently. 

Three lots of steers were fed a ration 
of sorgo silage, cottonseed meal and milo 
grain. The milo grain was fed whole in 
one lot, coarsely ground in a second lot 
and finely ground in a third lot. 

The results showed that as far as 
digestibility is concerned, milo grain is 
best utilized when finely ground. The 
degree of fineness cannot be determined 
until further feed trials are conducted. 

The steers used were later divided into 
two lots of six steers each, one lot being 
fed coarsely ground milo and the other 
finely ground. With the milo each lot re- 
ceived one and one-half pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal per head daily, alfalfa and 
prairie hay. 

The results of this test showed little 
difference between the lots in amount of 
gain or efficiency of gain. The lot fed 
the coarsely ground milo, however, ate 
it much more readily than did the lot on 
the finely ground grain. 

At the close of the feeding experiment 
the steers on the finely ground milo were 


fatter than those of the other lot and 
were appraised at $1.00 per hundred 
weight higher. 


Fall Seedings of Winter Wheat 
and Rye 


HE acreage of wheat seeded or to be 

seeded in Texas for harvest in 1950 

is estimated at 6,235,000 acres, ac- 
cording to the report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, based upon in- 
formation collected around December 1. 
Such an acreage would be 19 per cent 
less than the record of 7,697,000 seeded 
for harvest last year, but 21 per cent 
greater than the 1938-47 average of 
5,134,000 acres. Acreage allotments, in 
effect on the 1950 wheat crop, were the 
main factors in the reduction of seedings. 


Moisture conditions during seeding 
were favorable over most of the state. In 
the important northern High Plains 
above normal rainfall from May through 
July left a good supply of subsoil mois- 
ture and early fall rains were adequate to 
bring the wheat up to a good stand ex- 
cept in parts of the extreme northwestern 
counties. Surface moisture supplies were 
limited over much of the southern High 
Plains at seeding time. In remaining 
wheat areas— Low Rolling Plains and 
north Texas—late October rain furnished 
adequate moisture to start wheat, but 
seedings were slightly later than usual. 
Practically no rain fell in the wheat areas 
during November and by the end of the 
month surface soils were becoming very 
dry. December rains have relieved this 
situation in all areas except the western 
Low Rolling Plains and High Plains coun- 
ties. Insufficient surface moisture has 
held growth of wheat at a near standstill 
over most of the important northern 
High Plains since late November. Cool, 
damp weather, however, slowed deteriora- 
tion and serious damage has been limited 
to a few counties. 

Based upon conditions as of December 
1, production of wheat in Texas for 1950 
is indicated at 68,585,000 bushels. This is 
a little over half the record 1947 crop of 
124,270,000 bushels and about two-thirds 
of the 102,848,000 bushels produced this 
year, but exceeds the 1938-47 average of 
53,944,000 bushels by one-fourth. 

The acreage of rye sown for all pur- 
poses in Texas this fall was estimated at 





120,000 acres, an increase of 19 per cent 
over the 100,000 acres seeded last fall. 
The reduction of wheat acreages and an- 
ticipated cotton acreage allotments plus 
generally favorable weather for seeding 
winter cover crops encouraged farmers to 
increase their rye acreages. 


The acreage of winter wheat seeded for 
all purposes in the fall of 1949 (for the 
1950 crop) is estimated at 53,023,000 
acres, a reduction of 15 per cent from the 
62,372,000 acres seeded in the fall of 1948, 
but 11 per cent more than the average of 
47,713,000 acres seeded for the crops of 
1938-47. Based on December 1 conditions 
the 1950 winter wheat crop is forecast at 
885 million bushels, compared with 902 
million bushels in 1948 and the average 
of 727 million bushels. The wheat acreage 
allotment program was the main factor 
in the reduction of acreage seeded this 
fali compared with a year ago. With the 
reduction in acreage, a larger proportion 
of the crop is being grown on summer- 
fallow land and on land best suited to 
wheat. 


Winter wheat production in 1950 is 
forecast at 884,658,000 bushels on the 
basis of reported condition of the crop on 
December 1 this year, appraisal of soil 
moisture conditions to date, and other 
factors affecting yields. This is about 2 
per cent less than the 901,668,000 bushels 
produced in 1949 but is nearly 22 per cent 
above the 10-year average of 726,553,000 
bushels. In the present forecast of pro- 
duction, normal weather has been as- 
sumed for the rest of the crop season. 
Weather conditions since seeding have 
generally been favorable to good piant 
growth, although November precipitation 
was deficient over much of the wheat 
area and these dry conditions continued 
into December. 

The indicated yield is 16.7 bushels per 
seeded acre. This is about two bushels 
above the 1949 average of 14.5 bushels 
and compares with the 1938-47 average 
yield of 15.2 bushels per seeded acre. 
December 1 conditions indicate above av- 
erage yields in most states. 
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The cost of membership in the Association is $6.00 annual dues, and 10 cents per head per year assessment on the number 


of one rendered. 


he Association employs inspectors at the markets and principal shipping stations on the range. Field inspectors are also 
—— country and investigate reports of cattle stealing, etc. Association attorneys assist in the 
prosecution of those charged with theft of cattle owned by members. 


Write for Information about the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association 
Henry Bell, Secretary, Fort Worth 


employed to travel over the ran 
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MEET YOUR INSPECTORS 


C. C. ROURK J. E. RUSSELL SAM J. ROGERS 
MARFA, TEXAS MATADOR, TEXAS PAWHUSKA, OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Rourk supervises Association work in the Mr. Russell supervises Association work in the Mr. Rogers supervises Association work in the 
following counties: Brewster, Culberson, Jeff following counties: Bailey, Castro, Cochran, Cot- following counties in Oklahoma: Adair, Chero- 
Devis. Pecos, Presidic, Reaves aud’ Terrell tle, Crosby, Dickens, Fisher, Floyd, Foard, Hale, kee, Craig, Creek, Delaware, Hughes, Kay, 
F : , 4 Hardeman, Haskell, Hockley, Jones, King, Knox, Mayes, Mcintosh, Muskogee, Noble, Nowata, 
Lamb, Lubbock, Motley, Nolan, Parmer, Stone- Okfuskee, Okmulgee, Osage, Ottawa, Pawnee, 
wall, Swisher and Taylor. mae =n Sequayah, Tulsa, Wagoner and 

ington. 


For the protection of members against loss by theft or through the marketing of strayed 
cattle, the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association employs a highly qualified, 
trained force of more than 70 market and Field Inspectors. The Field Inspectors pictured 
above are a part of this force, and in carrying out their work these men travel extensively 
throughout their territories—ever watchful for any clue of thieves that may be operating the 
area. This is only one of the protective services rendered by the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association to its members. The complete protection and privileges of mem- 
bership are available to all responsible cattlemen . . . large and small alike. 





HOW LITTLE IT COsTs! 


The minimum yearly charge for Association membership is $13.50 (based 
on 50 head). 

If you are running 100 head in your herd—you would render 65 head 
(65% of herd) and your yearly dues would be $15.15. 


If you are running 200 head in your herd—you would render 130 head 
(65% of herd) and your yearly dues would be $22.30. 





These are just sample charges—complete informati garding charges 
for membership may be found in the application on next page, or get 
in touch with your nearest Association Inspector. Names and locations of 
all inspectors are listed on the reverse side of this page. 


Protect your cattle ... Protect your property ...Protect your industry! Fill out and return the application for Association 
Membership to Henry Bell, Sec’y, 1109 Burk Burnett Bldg., Fort Worth 2, Texas. Display the sign of progressive cattlemen. 
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The Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 


Association 
Application for Membership 


GRICULTURE is an industry of many phases; livestock 
A raising is among the most hazardous. In furnishing the 

beef of this nation the cattleman is confronted with 
problems which may be divided into two distinct classes, indi- 
vidual and common. 


Individual problems are those which belong to each man 
separate and distinct from his neighbor or fellow industryman. 


Problems of common interest are those which belong to the 
industry as a whole. Every cattleman knows that diligent 
attention must be given to matters involving legislation, mar- 
keting, finance, freight rates, meat consumption, and the like, 
the same as the individual must be concerned about feed, water, 
labor, and other ranch problems. Group action through organi- 
zation alone furnishes the operating machinery for dealing 
with problems of common interests. 


The necessity for organized effort has caused each industry 
to form its association. It brought into being organizations for 
labor and all other businesses. Livestock producers in every 
state or section formed representative bodies, and among the 
first was the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation. 


Membership is open to any cattle producer recommended by 
responsible parties. There are cattlemen and livestock farmers 
in every section of the Southwest who are not members but 
who should be and lend their support to the efforts of this 
organization in behalf of their industry. 


Experienced inspectors are stationed on all the central 
markets to which cattle from Texas and neighboring states are 
ordinarily shipped. Upon authorization by a member proceeds 
of cattle bearing his brand are held, pending investigation, if 
the inspector believes that such cattle are being handled by 
unauthorized parties. 


Field men are stationed at important range centers and 
inspect shipments, conduct investigations of losses by mem- 
bers, assist local officers in apprehending and capturing cattle 
thieves, and serve the membership in any way possible. An 
attorney furnished by the Association assists local officers in 
prosecuting parties indicted for theft from a member. 

When filling out this application it is important that in- 
formation as to marks and brands and range of cattle be as 
complete as possible. Draw your brands and marks on the cuts 
of animals on reverse side just as they appear on the cattle. 
Use a separate cut for each brand and state whether the cattle 
are of your own raising; or if bought, give the name and 
address of the party from whom you bought. Brands may also 
be recorded in the space for remarks. If a brand is a tally on 
bought cattle same will doubtless be in many marks and a “V” 
should be put in one ear and “M” in the other—indicating 
various marks. 


Charges incident to membership are $6 annual dues, $2 sub 
scription to “The Cattleman,” and an assessment of ten ce’ 
per head per year on the number of cattle rendered, whi¢h 
number should be 65% of the actual number owned. There 
also a voluntary assessment of 1 cent per head on the num 

of cattle rendered for the support of the National Live S 
and Meat Board. The minimum charge for membership 
brand rendered is based on a rendition of 50 head, and even 
though you own less than 50 head, you are eligible for mem 
bership at the minimum charge. If you are now a subscri 

to “The Cattleman,” same will not be charged to your member- 
ship until present subscription expires. 


The strength of any representative organization is entirely 
dependent on the support given it and the number of persons 
or the composite assets it is authorized to represent. The more 
members the Association has, the wider can be its scope of 
representation, and the more effective will be its endeavors. ~ 


¢ 
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To the President and Members of the Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association: 

The Petition of the subscriber represents that he is desirous of becoming a member of the Association and I CERTIFY 
THAT I HAVE RENDERED NOT LESS THAN 65% OF THE CATTLE I AM HANDLING. In case of acceptance I agree 
and bind myself to conform to the By-Laws governing the Association, and to pay all dues, assessments and other charges 


provided for by the Association, at Fort Worth, Texas. 


p DR ERNE NOISES, Dionne Sma 


Postoffice is 





65% of the cattle controlled is 





Recommended by 














“Signature of Applicant = 
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DOWN My WaAy 


By TEX TAYLOR 


T WUZ XMAS IN THE BUNKHOUSE and the riders sittin’ ’round got 
to thinkin’ ’bout them early days and the times they’d had in town. 
As they looked into the blazin’ fire, of greasewood and mesquite, each 


waddy thot that he could see a figger sweet and neat. 


Of course, you know 


at times like this the conversation drags, each plum content to sit and think, 


*bout mother, gals or hags. 


There wuz Curly, Joe and Henry, Edd and Wes from El Paso. Jim, the 
wrangler, and Old Mossy, who had seen ’em come and go. Frank, the cook, 
called “Slick and Greasy,” Bill and Tex and Mex and Pete, jest a sittin’ thar 
a dreamin’, all outdoors wuz snow and sleet. 

From outside thar come a racket, sounded like a model “T”, whoops and 
yells and bangs and laughter, somebody shore shot full of tea. Windy Ward, 
from Arizona, banged upon the bunkhouse door, “Open up you salty Long- 


horns, what I’ve got is fit to pour.” 


Well, you should have saw them waddies come alive and yell and whoop; 
Windy Ward had brung refreshments, everything from nuts to soup. Frank 
the cook, old “Slick and Greasy,” took the grub and went to work and the 
boys all follered Windy when he give his head a jerk. 

It wuz Xmas in the bunkhouse but the boys is not so blue, they wuz 
ridin’ high and handsome; Windy Ward had done come thu. 








LIVESTOCK 


HEREFORD SALES 


6—Phoenix Hereford Sale, Phoenix, Ariz. 
7—Concho Association, San Angelo, Texas. 
9—Mid-Texas Association, Stephenville, Tex. 
. 16-17—-National Western, Denver, Colo. 
. 20—Brown County Breeders, Brownwood, 


Texas. 
. 27—Southeast New Mexico Association, Ros- 


well, N. M. 
. 31—Southwestern Hereford Sale, Fort Worth, 


exas. 
6—Arkansas State Association, Little Rock, 
rk. 
7—North Plains Association, Perryton, Tex. 
8—Kansas Hereford Association Range Bull 
Sale, Dodge City, Kans. 
9-—Central Oklahoma Hereford Breeders As- 
sociation, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
. 13—Howard County-South Plains Association, 
Big Spring, Texas. 
. 14—-Top O" Texas Association, Pampa, Texas. 
. 14-15—Golden State Hereford Dispersion, 
Oakdale, Calif. 
. 15—Tri-State Association, Clayton, N. M. 
. 16—-Hill Country Association, Mas a, Texas. 
. 18—Byrd Hereford Ranch Dispersion, Irving, 
Texas. 

. 21—Par-Ker Ranch, Chelsea, Okla. 

. 23—Oklahoma Range Bull Sale, Stock Yards, 
Oklahoma City. 

. 23—John C. Wisdom & Son, 
Iowa. 

. 25—-C K Ranch, Brookville, Kans. 

. 27—Round-Up Sale, Kansas City, Mo. 

. 28—Bryan County Association, Durant, Okla. 
7—Beckham County Association, Sayre, Okla. 
8—-Panhandle Hereford Breeders Association, 

Amarillo, Texas. 

-11—-Sand Hills Association, Odessa, Texas. 

. 13—Sooner Select Sale, Tulsa, Okla. 

y.22—-Oklahoma Hereford Association, Okla- 

homa City. 


POLLED HEREFORD SALES 
. 21—-Brown County Association, Brownwood, 
Texas. 
1—Texas Polled Hereford Association, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
. 14-15—-Golden State 
Oakdale, Calif. 
. 17—P. C. Campbell Dispersion, Temple, Okla. 
. 20—Circle M. Ranch, Senatobia, Miss. 
. 22—Malone Hereford Ranch, Meridian, Miss. 
. 21—Oklahoma Polled Hereford Association, 
Oklahoma City. 
. 28—Panola-Tate Association, Senatobia, Miss. 
. 10—Lewis King & Sons Dispersion, Brecken- 
ridge, Okla. (Sale at State Fair Grounds, 
Enid, Okla.) 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS SALES 


. 18-—-National Western Sale, Denver, Colo. 


Des Moines, 


Hereford Dispersion, 


CALENDAR 


. 23—Sunbeam Farms, Miami, Okla. 
. 24—Angus Valley Farm, Tulsa, Okla. 


2—Texas Association, Fort Worth, Texas. 
9—Texas Association, Houston, Texas. 


b. 
. 28—Bryan County Association, Durant, Okla. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


8—C. E. Reed, Wichita, Kans. 


.16—Central Illinois Aberdeen-Angus Breed- 


ers, Congerville, 
23—Smith Bros., Noble, Okla. 
SHORTHORN SALES 
2—(10:00 A. M.)—Southwestern Shorthorn 
Sale, Fort Worth, Texas. 
3—Golden Oak Farms, De Leon, Texas. 
BRAHMAN SALES 
10-—-Texas Area No. 2, Houston Fat Stock 
Show, Houston, Texas. 
11—Pecan Acres Ranch, Simonton, Texas. 
SWINE SALES 
1—Texas Hampshire Breeders Association, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
20—O’Bryan Ranch Herd Reduction Sale, 
Hiattville, Kans. 
GENERAL 
4-7—Phoenix Stock Show, Phoenix, Ariz. 
4-7—American National Livestock Associa- 
tion Convention, Miami, Fla. 


. 13-21—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 


Solo. 
. 19—National Western Feeder Cattle Sale. 


. 19-24—Brownwood Livestock Show, 


Denver, Colo. 
Brown- 


wood, Texas. 


. 27-Feb. 5—-Southwestern Exposition and Fat 


Stock Show, Fort Worth, Texas. 


. 30-Feb. 2—Wisconsin Farm and Home Week, 


Universtiy of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
1-12—Houston Fat Stock Show and Livestock 
Exposition, Houston, Texas. 
3—Sale of Champion Fat Steers, Lambs and 
arrows, Southwestern Exposition and 
Fat Stock Show, Fort Worth, Texas. 
9—Annual Meeting, American Brahman 
Breeders Association, Houston, Texas. 


. 15-20—Southwestern Live Stock Show, El 


‘aso, Texas. 
17-28—San Antonio Fat Stock Show, 
Antonio, Texas. 


San 


.2-5—San Angelo Fat Stock Show, San An- 


. 6-10 


gelo, Texas. 
Amarillo Fat Stock Show, Amarillo, 


Texas. 
. 8-11—Sand Hills Hereford Show, Odessa, 


‘exas. 
. 14-15—Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Apr. 
May 


Association Convention, San Antonio. 
24-26—-Tucson Livestock Show, Tucson, Ariz. 
26-28—-New Mexico Cattle Growers Associa- 

tion Convention, Albuquerque, N. M. 
25-30—-Spring Race Meet, Del Rio, Texas. 
7—Quarter Horse Show, Sonoita, Ariz. 











Seventy-Second Annual Convention 
TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE RAISERS ASSOCIATION 
San Antonio, Texas — March 14-15 











OLSEN-STELZER ROPER . 


An ideal saddle, excellent for fast, hard 
work, The tree is made with quarter-horse 
or “special” bars. Our “special” bar 
longer and heavier than standard. Specify 
which is desired. 

The tree has a 10” swell, 2” cantle, 344” 
horn. Full leather covered stirrups up to 
4”; 6” roping flank cinch. 


$160.00 
162.50 
135.75 


No. 247, as shown 
No. 246, full hand carved 
No. 245, flesh-side out 


Unconditionally guaranteed 
Write for catalog. 


OLSEN-STELZE 


BOOTS E SADDLES 
HENRIETTA, TEXAS 











GRUBS-WARBLES -WOLVES 
ROB YOUR PROFITS... 


Martin 
GRUB DUST 


costs only a few cents per head and stops grub 
damage to beef, milk and leather. Stops profit 
loss caused by grubs. If you prefer to use liquid, 
use MlasfiekGRUB CONCENTRATE. 

ASK YOUR DEALER 





SELF-PIERCIN 
HUMANE 
PERMANENT 


positive 
Used by over 25,000 breeders, vets and 
formers oll the country. Light, 























The brand is the cattleman’s coat of 
arms, Is yours recorded? 
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MORTGAGE LOANS 


If you are thinking about a mortgage loan on 
your ranch or farm, and would like prompt 
action with friendly, helpful attention to 
your needs, and further want to be sure that 
all matters are carefully handled for = 

tection, see territories and corresponden 
fisted below for immediate service. 


. A. 


Arizona and Western New Mexico 
STERLING HEBBARD 
Hotel Adams Building, Phoenix, Arizona 








California and Nevada 
WARD D. ARMSTRONG 
111 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


California—Santa Barbara, Ventura, San 
Bernardino, — and Orange Counties 
. A. SAINT 
458 So. Spring Se., . Angeles, Calif. 


California-San Diego and 
al Counties 
EWART W. GOODWIN 
First Nat'l Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 


Colorado, Eastern Wyoming, 
Eastern Montana, Nebraska 
HENRY C. HALL 
504 Denver Theatre Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Florida—North and Northwest 
. T. COX 
609 Metcalf Bidg., Orlando, Fla. 
Florida—South ath and Southeast 
Cc. B. MOAK 
1107 duPont Bldg., Miami, Fla. 
Idaho, Utah, Western Wyoming 


FREDERICK P. CHAMP 
Utah Mortgage Loan Corp., Logan, Utah 


Montana, Washington, Northern Idaho 
ELBERT W. ANDERSON 
Finucane & Galland 
323 Rookery Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Oregon 
HORACE A. DRYER 
519 Corbett Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Oklahoma and Northeast Texas 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi 
DENZIL C. WARDEN 
Representative - Appraiser 
405 Sinclair Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas 


Texas Panhandle, Eastern New Mexico, 
Southeast Colorado 
CLAUDE B. HURLBUT 
1521 Texas Ave., Lubbock, Texas 





Texas Mortgage Division 
H. L. MARTIN 
Inspector—Farm and Ranch Loans 
821 Frost Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
San Antonio, Texas 





or write directly to 
H. MARTIN TENNEY 
Second Vice President, Mortgage Loans 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford 15, Conn. 
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Vaccination Protection Against 

Equine Sleeping Sickness 

QUINE encephalomyelitis is one of 

several outstanding animal diseases 

for which vaccination usually af- 
fords protection, advises A. K. Carr, 
administrator, Division of Animal In- 
dustry, California Department of Agri- 
culture. This disease with the long name 
is more commonly known as horse sleep- 
ing sickness. It is particularly important 
when it is realized that it can be trans- 
mitted to humans. 

Both horses and mules are affected 
by the disease. Affected animals may 
walk or stagger in circles, lean against 
a building or fence, droop their lower 
lip, brace themselves in awkward posi- 
tions, and may become paralyzed. A con- 
stant symptom is sluggishness and 
drowsiness which often is the only 
symptom noted in affected animals. 

Some affected animals recover from 
sleeping sickness. In severe cases the 
animal does not regain normal health due 
to injuries by the disease to the nervous 
system which has been damaged beyond 
repair during the course of the disease. 

Equine encephalomyelitis is caused by 
what is known as a filtrable virus. Medi- 
cal records show a number of cases of 
the disease among humans. Laboratory 
technicians who have worked with the 
virus have contracted it, according to 
the records. 

The disease was first discovered in 
California about 19 years ago. There are 
two types of virus, Western and Eastern. 
The Eastern virus is mostly along the 
Atlantic seaboard and the western type 
exists in the Mississippi Valley, Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast states. 

The disease most frequently occurs 
during the hot summer and fall months. 
Blood-sucking insects, such as mosqui- 
toes, flies, and ticks are believed to have 
much to do with the transmission of the 
disease. Mosquitoes are said to transmit 
the disease five days after biting an in- 
fected animal. 

To prevent horses and mules from con- 
tracting the disease, they should be vac- 
cinated against it in the spring. Im- 
munity provided by vaccination remains 
for only one year so that each year the 
work must be repeated. Vaccination 
should not be put off until sick animals 
are observed. Rarely does the disease 
_— among properly vaccinated ani- 
mals. 


Louisiana Pastures Improved 


OME 750,000 acres of pasture in 
Louisiana have been improved to a 
greater or less degree in the past 

eight years, according to C. I. Bray of 
the Louisiana Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Mr. Bray’s statement was made 
at the American Society of Animal Pro- 
duction meeting in Chicago recently. 

“In general the best pastures,” said 
Mr. Bray, “have resulted from liming at 
the rate of 300 pounds of mixed fertilizer 
per acre annually, with lime applied at 
from one to two tons per acre. Pasture 
plants best suited to Louisiana have been 
Bermuda and Dallis grass, with White 
Dutch clover, Persian clover, hop clover 
and lespedeza. Ladino clover is being in- 
troduced and has given good results but 
does not reseed well in a permanent pas- 
ture.” 

Blood tests on cows from improved 

pastures showed an average blood phos- 
phorus content of 3.66 milligrams per 








January 


100 cc of blood serum. Cows from un- 
improved pastures averaged 2.63 milli- 
grams per cc which is below the mini- 
mum required for good health. 

Many cotton growers are going into 
cattle raising, showing that temporarily 
at least, grass has been a more profit- 
able crop in Louisiana. 

Meet in Amarillo 

R. H. B. RIGBY, Rexburg, Idaho, 

was elected resident of the 

Anxiety Hereford Breeders of 
America at the annual meeting held in 
Amarillo. Charles W. Lewis, Sweetwater, 
was elected secretary, and Jim Dulaney, 
Sweetwater, treasurer. 

The following were elected vice 
dents: George Mousel, Cambridge, 
Jack oy Dallas; Joe James, Tatum, 
N. D. Mousel, Sg Oe Neb.; 
L. ‘i ace, Frederick, Okla. ; § 
am, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Rn 
Carter, Norcater, Kans.; Jack Loomis, 
Wheatland, Wyo.; Bob Spain, Bozeman, 
Mont.; and P. S. Richards, Rexburg, 
Idaho. 

Members of the executive committee 
are: Donald J. Coder, Wellfleet, Neb.; 
Perry Lunsford, Dallas; W. A. Ander- 
son, Lovington, N. M.; and E. G. Ross, 
Goodlett, Texas. 





resi- 





I think The Cattleman is the most in- 
teresting livestock publication I have 
ever read.—Mr. J. C. Richburg, Rt. 2, 
Sweetwater, Texas. 


Classified Advertising 


Rates 10 cents per word; minimum 10 pee 
per insertion. Cash sho uld 


HEREFORDS 


Registered Hereford Cattle, Cows with calves. 
Choice Bulls and heifers 15 to 18 months old. A 
good 24-year-old Range Bull. Domino Return 
breeding. Deming Hereford Ranch, Aubrey, Texas. 
Phone Central-3583, Dallas. 

Registered ?~_—— Cattle, Mrs. Pearl C. Little- 
ton, Benbrook, 





























HORSES sil 
“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES” 
A book every farmer and horseman should have. 
tt is free; no obligationn. Simply address 
\ “BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 1051, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 
VOLNEY M. DOUGLAS 




















RANGE-MASTERS 


e Seliei 


in Mi it of Ranches & Estates 


WESTERN RANCHING SERVICES 
Technical Range Consultant 
R. B. (Dick) Peck, Mgr. 
DeSoto Bldg. Dalhart, Texas 


SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
Learn Auctioneering — Term soon — free catalog. 
REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL 
Mason City, Iowa 
BE AN AUCTIONEER 

A pleasant, profitable profession. Send for free 
illustrated catalogue, also how to receive the 
Home Study course. 

FRED REPPERT gomoct. OF 
AUCTIONEERIN' 
Dept. 1, Decatur, » 
BE AN AUCTIONEER 

Instruction by the nation’s leading auctioneers. 

Write for information. 
National Auction Institute 
P. O. Box 88-C, College Station, Texas 

FT. SMITH Auction School, Fort Smith, Ark., 

Term soon, Veteran approved. 
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RANCHES—FARM LANDS 


She Cattloman 
RANCHES—FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





300 HEAD cow ranch in Western South Dakota. 
6320 acres |, 700 acres lease. 300 acres creek 
bottom hay land. 60 acres farm land, 640 acres 
raw wheat land. 3 miles creek bottom, springs, 
timbered, 12 reservoirs. Excellent winter range. 
6 room house. R. E. A. within year. oct mile to 
school. 6 miles to State highway. | $10.00 per acre. 
Terms. Cole N. Burton, Pied: South Dakota. 


FOR SALE RANCHES—FARMS 
Any description, size and kind you want, lots of 
running water, fine range, ample water ‘for irri. 
gation > orheeet land. Write or call 
BALL REALTY COMPANY 
1010 Maia ys Phone 233 Durango, Colo. 


SOUTHERN ESTATE 
Located on good fishing lake only 8 minutes 
from Kissimmee, the cattle capital of Florida. 
15 acres, 7 acres of which is landscaped. There 
are 3 residences. One two-story 4-bedroom main 
house nestled in the midst of 12 massive oak trees 
draped in Spanish moss, and 1 two bedroom guest 
house and one bedroom guest house. Guest houses 
now rented and producing $1,320 yearly. Main 
residence has 2 large screened porches and sun 
deck. All rooms are large and entrance hall so 
divides house that separate apartment can be 
closed off for additional income if desired. There 
are 2 kitchens and 2 baths. Good water, public 
service electricity and Butane gas. Mail, school 
bus and paper delivered to door. Offered 
$33,500 by C. B. DAVIS REALTY CO., 1501 N. 
Mills, phone 7305, Orlando, Florida. 


COLORADO RANCH 


Nearly 15,000 acres deeded. Well sodded. 2 sets 
of improvements. ated near Colorado Springs, 
7 miles along main highway. Open winters. 
Plenty of water, 16 to 20 inch rain belt. 250 
acres sub-irrigated hay meadow. Will separate. 
One of the best. Price $250,000. 


L. H. Robinson 


820 N Main St. Phone 1109 Pueblo 


ARIZONA CATTLE RANCH 


This 75 section ranch with carrying capacity of 
1200 grown cattle year long is located in southeast- 
ern Arizona in the very best part of the state for 
cattle ranching and year round living. It is all 
south slope rolling foothill country with an eleva- 
tion of 3500 to 5500 feet which insures a mild 
year round climate and a great variety of mixed 
feeds. It borders a main highway, a railroad and 
a river. 300 acres can be irrigated if desired. 
Plenty of stock water from springs, wells and 
earth tanks well distributed. Corrals at all waters. 
Chutes and scales at h rters. G 
and cross fences. Attractive 7-room house with 3 
baths, Butane gas, becagr ed and telephone. New 
5-room foreman’s house, also bunkhouse, both m' 
ern. Grounds are landscaped. Two other houses at 
other locations on the ranch are suitable for help. 
15 minutes to a good town with schools, churches, 
civic and fraternal organizations and only a few 
hours from the University of Arizona. The neigh- 
bors are the best in the west. This is more than a 
cattle ranch, it is a beautiful place to live and a 
fine place to rear and educate a family. The price 
is $240,000.00 without cattle. Shown by appoint- 
ment only. 


P. L. (Pete) PORTER 


315 Heard Building Phoenix, Arizona 


OFFICE BUILDING 


12-story reinforced concrete, located in one of 
Southern California’s fastest growing communi- 
ties. Space well leased showing net income of 
$80,000 per year. Potential increase possibilities of 
additional $60, 000. New fifteen-year mortgage 
$550,000, 414%. Will exchange equity of $700,000 
for cattle ranch. For further information, call or 


write 
STERLING HEBBARD 
2nd Floor Phoenix, Arizona 
: Telephone 3-0087 























Adams Hotel, 


COLORADO RANCHES 


WILL TRADE 

1,450-ACRE IRRIGATED STOCK RANCH, 
IDEAL FOR CATTLE OR SHEEP. 20 miles from 
Colorado Springs, on paved highway. acres 
under cultivation. 110 acres alfalfa; 
blue stem meadow. ainder of irrigated ground 
is choice farm land. Balance sub-irrigated pasture. 
Private decree water rights. Spring-fed lake. New 
stucco duplex for owner and foreman; 2 tenant 
ouses; 2 large barns, granaries and other im- 
provements. Shipping pen within half mile of 
ranch. R.E.A., school bus, mail route. Will trade 
for north or west Texas land. 


FOR SALE 
50,000-ACRE COMBINATION CATTLE AND 
SHEEP RANCH. On paved highway, 6 miles from 
county seat; 75 miles from Denver. 35,000 acres 
deeded ; 15,000 acres state and private lease. Forest 
permit for 6,000 ewes. 1,000 acres choice irrigated 
native hay meadow with early private decree 
water rights. Two sets of good ranch improve- 
ments, including 2 good homes, large barns, s| 

is, corrals, R.E.A., telephone, school bus. 
Ranch has fine trout fishing; deer and antelope 
hunting. Price of deeded land $7.00 per acre, in- 
cluding assignment of leases, machinery and 
equipment. 

Write for our latest brochure of ranches. 

Exclusive Agent—Established 1908 


THE HAIGLER REALTY CO. 


Exchange Natl. Bk. Bldg. Phone Main 274 
Colorado Colorado 


Snri 


WANTED CATTLE TO PASTURE 

500 steers to pasture for the 6 months, May Ist 
to Nov. Ist. Have fine Kentucky Blue Grass and 
lespedeza pastures. Plenty of water, will salt and 
corey. Competent care for the season on gain or 
. Write your proposition. Harold C. 

aden Williamsburg, Mo. 

POSITION WANTED 

Experienced cowman, 38 years old, degree in 
Veterinary Medicine. Raised in cattle business and 
thoroughly familiar with all phases of operation. 
Desires position with cow outfit as manager, fore- 
man or veterinarian. Have conducted extensive 
private practice past 6 years. Reason for change, 
desire to eat with my family occasionally. Mar- 
ried, children. Dun & Bradstreet information 
available. Box 12, THE CATTLEMAN. 


SEND RAW WOOL (or mohair) direct to fac 
tory for fine blankets, robes, saddle blankets. 
Many colors, sizes, weights. Free literature. West 
Texas Woolen Mills, 415 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 


CATTLE GUARDS 


CATTLE GUARD SALE. Sturdiest, best-de- 
signed steel cattle guards ever built. Only $66 
delivered freight prepaid. Send for literature. 
Bernstein Brothers. Since 1890. Pueblo, Colorado. 

PARTS for all stoves, ranges, heaters, furnaces 
back to 1886. Fit guaranteed. Write for prices. 
Give make, model and part number. Blue Belle 
Co., Dept. X, 1307 Howard, Omaha, Nebr. 


JEWELRY WANTED: Highest Fanaa paid for 




















broken jewelry, spectacles, gold teeth, diamonds, 
ete. 





today or write for FREE shipping contain 
— Dept. NC, Holland Building, St. Lou 


hh sent pan Ping Mail = 





30 section ranch located on paved highway and 
railroad in 20 miles of one of the best towns 
in the State. This ranch is watered by 2 springs, 
1 well and a creek. Fenced with 4-barbed wire 
cow fence. Good rock house, all modern, small 
barn, shed, corrals and loading chutes. Ex- 
cellent cattle and sheep country. Priced at $6.50 
per acre. 

54 section ranch. 8,200 acres deeded. All min- 
eral rights intact. Balance State lease. ted 
on paved highway, 38 miles from good town and 
railroad. Watered by seven wells and 20 good 
surface tanks. Fenced with 4 and 5 wire. Good 
cedar posts. Cut into 7 pastures. Large rock 
house at headquarters. small tenant houses, 
large barn and corrals, with loading chutes and 
scales. Priced at $200,000.00. 750 cows on ranch 
to sell at $165.00 per head. 


CLARK & ELLIS 


BOX 435, ROSWELL, N. 

ALTON *. Ae RK I. W. (Bud) ELLIS 
Res. Tel. 3-W Res. Tel. 2104-3 

“FOR SALE Montana spread of tai eae acres, 
12,393 acres deeded, balance lease, 200 acres in 
meadow, 2 running streams, dams, springs, and 
—_ 2 modern homes, close to oil, another oat 

good improvements at ranch quarters. Will 
tie 1,000 head cattle, 26 miles from Miles City 
on blacktop. ay $11.00 per acre. 
L. C. LARSON & SON 


Nebr. 

3720 A. patented, 1280 A. state lease, Catron 
County, New Mexico. 5 wells; 100 A. in cultiva- 
tion; good grass. Mrs. J. R. Jenkins, Amarillo 
Hotel, Amarillo, Texas. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


ANGORA GOATS 
Interested in Angora Goats? Read the Sheep 
and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, San Lge oa 




















ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
FOR SALE—Registered Angus Bulls. The fa- 
mous Sunbeam, Revolution, and Quality Prince 
blood lines. Reasonable prices. Warren's Angus 
Farms, Idabel, Okla. 








17,280 acre ranch, 14,689 acres deeded, 2,600 
leased, ten miles of creeks, 2,240 acres in cultiva- 
tion, 600 acres summer fallowed wheat, 640 more 
summer fallowed for spring crop, ree modern 
houses, cow barn, extra set of corrals, 4 car 
garage, lots more choice farm yg if ls ats 
Price $15.00 per acre for deeded on 

10,400 acre stock ranch, 9,440 acres yo 960 
leased, 360 acres in cultivation for feed and grain 
crops, fenced in several pastures, watered by shal- 
low wells, two sets of improvements, ranch can 
be divided. Price $12.00 per acre on terms. This is 
also a good all the year around ranch. 


J. F. HUGGINS, HUGO, COLO. 





DAIRY CATTLE 


Choice dairy heifers, $30.00. Shawnee Dairy 
Cattle Co., Dallas, Texas. 

HOLSTEINS: One of America’s largest selec- 
tions of choice springing and fresh a and 
—s T. B. and Bangs Tested. Stanley Burn- 
idge & Son, Elgin, Illinois, Phone 8960. (Free 
h for prospecti buyers.) 
Established in 1918. 


A few fine registered Guernsey bulls and heifers 
ranging from 6-12 months old from the finest and 
largest herd of a Guernseys in Texas with 




















667-Acre Registered Hereford Ranch For Sale 
with or without cattle. Located Denton County. 
Improved pastures, plenty water, corrals, fenced 
and cross-fenced, barns, sheds, 183 acres culti- 
vated land, good house, 3 tenant houses, electricity. 
Write or phone owner 1082 National City Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas—Central-3583. 





th sides. For further 
information write Jone Chestnut, Box 212, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


FOLLED HEREFORDS 


er Meg ne 
Antonio, T 








Riebe’s Registe: 
415 Maverick Bidg., San 





Covered wagon kit. 9” bed. Authentic repli 
Easily assembled. $3.75. Surrey kit. $2.25. Prep: 
Tontz Honey Farm, Elsinore, Calif. 


RANCH MANAGER 


Desires position in Southwest. B. S. Degree if 
Agriculture. Years of actual experience. Familial 
with livestock diseases, their control and curé 
soil conservation and management of labor. Man 
ried, no children. If you are interested in § 
sober, conscientious and capable man to manag 
your ranch, write 


BOX {-B, THE CATTLEMAN | 


FIREARMS WANTED: Colts Cap and Ball Piss 
tols, especially want ivory handles = ——_ ved 
Colts. C delphia 
Deringers. Private Collector, Joe W. Bate. Worth- 
am, Texas. 

WHY NOT BUY THE BEST? Dollar for rol 























Blackwell Pear Burners are the best buy 
stronger tanks, more fire, longer lasting depend= 
able service—you can’t beat Blackwell Burn 
See your dealer or write for catalog. Blackw 
Burner Co., 5033 W. Commerce St., San Antonio, 
Texas. 

WANTED—Position as manager of ranch, 31 
years old, single, good health, raised in cattle 
business, S. degree in range ‘animal husbandry. 
Honest, reliable, industrious, can give A-1 refer= 
ences. At present BAI livestock inspector in Mex< 
ico. Prefer Southwest Texas or New Mexico. 
Address Box 1-F, The Cattleman. 3 


BRAHMANS 
A few choice Brahman breeding calves, either 
sex, $100. Shawnee Cattle Company, Dallas, oes 
Registered red Brahman bulls; a ao 
Brahman bulls; one’s to four’: 's.—Dr. T. 
Wharton, Texas. 














* Neal. 








BULLS 
FOR SALE 


Three-Way 
Brahman Blend Cattle 


Write for free folder 


MILLER RANCH 


FALFURRIAS, TEXAS 














ZEBU-BRAHMAN, young bulls for sale, heifer 
calves when and d 
same quality. One of ‘country’s oldest herds. Brah- 
mans of quality, bred in quantity, to sell at reason- 
= prices, Steinmann Cattle Company, Yoakum, 

‘exas. 
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LEPS GET BETTER ACQUAINTED 





We of the Cassidy Commission Company are looking forward 
to the three big livestock shows scheduled 


during the next two months: 
Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock Show. 
Fort Worth, January 27-February 5 
Houston Fat Stock Show and Livestock 
Exposition, February 1-12 


San Antonio Fat Stock Show. San Antonio, 
February 17-28 











Cassidy maintains livestock marketing facilities at each of these important livestock cen- 


ters and cordially invites stockmen attending the shows to make themselves 
at home at our offices. We'll be pleased to do whatever we can to 


make your visit a most enjoyable one. 


When Shipping. Ship To Cassidy 


FORT WORTH . a SAN ANTONIO 
OKLAHOMA CITY Ve aN KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS HOUSTON 


 & 
tis, ch 





VITA. 


Discuss With Our Officers Your Livestock Financing Needs 
HOME OFFICE, FORT WORTH 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
W. O. SHULTZ, President 


S. S. SHULTZ, Vice-President DR. F. L. SNYDER 
J. C. WEAVER, JR., Vice-President T. D. BRYCE, Vice-President and Asst. Sec’y. J 

I. G. YATES, JR., Vice-President HARRY EASTON, Secretary and Treasurer 

S. C. SHULTZ, Vice-President L. WOODHOUSE 


ROCKY REAGAN 











Before Purchasing 
Your Replacement Breeding Bulls 
See Those Offered by John Clay & Company 


at 


Denver Union Stock Yards 


during 


The National Western Stock Show 


January 13 to 21, 1950 


Bulls of serviceable age and bull calves, as well as a limited number of registered 
females from the herds of the best known breeders in the United States will be 


offered for sale through 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Attend the Show... make our office your headquarters. 


Have your mail or telegrams sent in our care. 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY, FORT WORTH 
will have a good offering of bulls at the Southwestern Exposition and 


Fat Stock Show, Fort Worth, January 27 to February 5. 


Come and See Them 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 
FOUNDED IN 1886 


Our own completely equipped offices also at Kansas City, Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis, 


St. Joseph, Sioux City, Ogden, San Antonio 











